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EAST-WEST TRADE 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1956 


Unrrep States Senate, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 188, agreed to February 16, 1956, in room 357, of the Senate 
Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas, chair- 
man; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, Wis- 
consin ; Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Ketinedy, chief counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. 
Alderman, assistant counsel; LaVerne Duffy, assistant counsel; Ruth 
Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

The Cuamman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the convening of the 
hearing were Senator McClellan and Bender.) 

The CrHatmMan. The first witness this morning is Mr. Mishell 
George. Will you come around, Mr. George, please? Mr. George, 
will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subeommittes shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Grorep. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF J. MISHELL GEORGE (ACCOMPANIED BY J. ALLEN 
OVERTON, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 


The Cuameman. Will you state your name, your place of residence 
and your present position or occupation ? 

Mr. Grores. I am J. Mishell George and I live at 1303 Joel Drive, 
Falls Church, Va. I am present! Redistant Director for Economic 
Defense in the Office of Export Supply in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in the Department of Commerce. I am, however, currently 
on detail to the Office of the Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs in the export policy staff within that Office. 

The CHarmrman. How long have you held your present position 
and this particular assignment, Mr. George? 
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Mr. Grorcr. I have been on detail for roughly 60 days, and the 
position I described I have held since the beginning of 1955. 

The Cuarrman. What was your prior position in the Government ? 

Mr. Grorcr. My prior position was Director of the Strategic Con- 
trols Division in the Office of Export Supply of the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 

The Cuamman. What were your duties in that position ? 

Mr. George. My basic duties in that position were to govern a small 
staff whose functions were generally as follows: To develop the basis 
for making rcommendations to the Joint Operating Committee on 
the strategic value of commodities to the Soviet bloc; to carry out 
directives with regard to licensing activities involving certain types 
of policy problems within the Office of Export Supply; and to work 
with other agencies of the Government in the economic defense effort 
covering various aspects of that general program. 

The Cuarrman. If I understood you correctly, you made some 
recommendations to the Joint Operating Committee as to what de- 
cisions it should make regarding these things. 

Mr. Grorce. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, Will you elaborate on that ? 

Mr. Grorar. Yes,sir. Basically, we operated in the Joint Operating 
Committee structure on an interagency basis. Within that frame- 
work my particular division was responsible for obtaining interagency 
coordination on technical examination of commodities to determine 
their strategic value. Secondly, it was responsible for obtaining from 
the appropriate areas within the Government intelligence information 
on these same commodities. We would then, in my staff, bring these 
two pieces of information together and apply such policy guidance 
as we had been given. 

The Cuairman. What is that again ? 

Mr. Grorcr. It was policy guidance as we had been given in the 
criteria for the attributes and standards. On their basis, it was our job 
to formulate recommendations for action which were then submitted 
to the Joint Operating Committee for their approval or modification. 

The Cuamman. Do I understand you then, that you passed on the 
criteria before it went down to the Joint Operating Committee ? 

Mr. Grorce. I would not put it that way, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How would you put it? 

’ Mr. Grorce. I would say that we at the operating level applied 
those criteria initially. 

The Cuarrman. You applied it initially ? 

Mr. Grorce. That is correct. 

The Cuamrman. For the guidance of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Georce. That is correct. 

The Cuarman. Where did you get the criteria? 

Mr. Grorce. The criteria were given to us in the form of a program 
determination. 

The Cuamman. From whom? 

Mr. Grorcr. We would have received them from the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Commerce. 

The Cuarrman. Was that Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Georce. It was Mr. Anderson during that period, sir. 
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The CuamrMan. Then, the criteria originated at the top levels. 

Mr. Grorce. They were approved at the top levels, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did they originate ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. These criteria would ordinarily have been developed 
at lower levels and recommended for consideration to higher levels. 

The Cuairman. Well then, in connection with the JOC operations, 
where did the criteria originate? You said “ordinarily.” Where did 
it originate specifically ? 

(Senator Ervin entered the room.) 

Mr. Grorce. I would have to be somewhat specific in my answer, 
and may I consult with this gentleman ? 

The Poamtuame That is what I am trying to get. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Georce. Speaking specifically to attributes and standards. 

The CHarrman. To whom ? 

Mr. Grorce. To the attributes and standards which were the criteria 
developed for this purpose, these were developed by an ad hoe group 
on which I was a member, and were passed up, to my best recollection, 
to the executive committee of the EDAC structure. 

The CHarrman. Who was on the ad hoc group? Who were the 
other members ¢ 

Mr. Geroroe. I can only recall the chairman, sir, and he was Mr. 
Tollin of the export policy staff of the Department of Commerce, 

The Cuarrman, Is that the only other member you can recall ? 

Mr. Grorce. There were other members, sir, but I do not recall 
their names. 

The Cuarrman. So that the members of that ad hoc committee pre- 
pared the original criteria, is that correct, and then submitted it to the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce ? 

Mr. George. To my recollection, sir, they were submitted initially 
to the executive committee of EDAC, and, Tisliom, then were passed 
on up to both EDAC and ACEP chairmen and committees, 

The CuarmMan, Who appointed the ad hoc committee ¢ 

Mr. Grorcr. It was my recollection, sir, that the ad hoc committee 
was appointed by the executive committee of EDAC. 

The Cuamman. The executive committee of EDAC? 

Mr. Grorer. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman, Will you name the executive committee of EDAC? 

Mr. Georer. The members of the committee at that time, sir, is that 
what you wish ? 

The Cuatrman, Yes. 

Mr. Grorcr. The chairman of the committee at that time was Mr. 
Kenneth Hanson. The other members of the committee—Mr, Hanson 
was the Assistant Deputy Director of the EDAC office under Admiral 
DeLany. The State De artment was represented by Mr. Louis Good- 
kind, and the Defense Department by Mr. Nichols, to the best of my 
recollection. FOA was represented by Mr. Malcolm Slaght, and I was 
representative of the Department of Commerce, and Mr. Blackman— 
[ am sorry, at that particular time Mr. Blackman was not on the 
executive committee. 

The CuarrMan. So that you can remember the names of the execu- 
tive committee of EDAC but do not remember the names of the ad 
hoc committee with whom you worked. 
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Mr..Grorcr. That is correct, sir. The executive committee has 
been a committee of some long standing. 

The Cuamman. You were on both the ad hoc committee and on 
the EDAC executive committee; were you not? 

Mr. Groree. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. So that you, in that capacity as a member of the 
committee on EDAC, you passed upon your own recommendations. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton. ) 

Mr. Groree. As you put it, sir, that is true. 

The Cuarrman. I put it accurately; did I not? 

Mr. Grorce. It was not a matter of passing on the recommendations. 
In this structure members of the committee frequently served on 
subservient bodies. 

The CHarrman. I am not questioning that. I am trying to just 
get the truth of how this thing operates. When that criteria was 
formulated and approved, it became policy; did it not? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. It was a policy that was formulated and adopted 
and followed. 

Mr. Gerorce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And it guided the JOC in its determination; is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That was the purpose of it; was it not ? 

Mr. Gerorep. Quite. 

The Cuarrman. And in other words, when the JOC undertook to 
examine an item with respect to its recommendations for decontrol 
of an item or any recommendation pertaining to it, this criteria you 
speak of became its guide or standard. 

Mr. Grorar. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. I will ask you if it is not true that that criteria 

rovided that the burden was on those objecting to removal of an 
item to establish the fact that its primary use was for military 
purposes ? 

Mr. Georer. May I consult? 

(The witness consulted with Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, while I am finding the response to 
that question, I would like to indicate that I would be happy to check 
back and determine what other members appeared on that ad hoc 

roup. 
7 The CHairMAN. Will you submit their names to the clerk of the 
committee so that they may be inserted in the record at the point 
where I interrogated you about them ¢ 

Mr. Georce. Yes, sir.’ 

The Caammnan. All right. 


1Mr. J. Mishell George subsequent! ee the names of the members of the ad hoc 
gros on United States security criteria and list, together with the agencies they represent, 
as follows : 

Louis W. Goodkind, Department of State. 

Cc. K. Nichols, Department of Defense. 

John Tucker, Foreign Operations Administration. 

Harold Levin, Mutual Defense Assistance Control. 

J. Mishell George, Department of Commerce. 

Charles E. Grim, Department of Commerce. 

Aaron Tollin, Department of Commerce, chairman. 
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Mr. Grorer. With regard to the question which you asked just a 
moment ago, sir, I would like to refer to a brief statement that I think 
might generally describe the criteria in a more balanced form. 

The CuatrmMAn. Well, that criteria has been classified; has it not ? 

Mr. Georce. The exact criteria have been classified, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The criteria became the policy, but that criteria 
now is classified as policy and the Congress is not entitled to know 
the contents of it; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Groree. Sir, it has been classified by higher authority than 
myself for security reasons. 

The Cuarrman. Is it now classified ¢ 

Mr. Georee. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You are not permitted to give a copy of that eri- 
teria as formulated and which served as a policy guide to the JOC— 
you are not permitted to give this committee or the Congress a copy 
of it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grorce. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Because it is classified ? 

Mr. Grorer. That is correct. 

The CHamman. We are classifying policy, so that the Congress 
cannot find out what it is; is that your interpretation of it? 

Mr. Grorocx. That particular formulation of policy, sir, is classified. 

The CHarrmAn. That policy is classified ? 

Mr. Grorer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And how old is it? It has been more than 2 years 
since the policy was formulated. It was in the spring of 1954; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Groren. Of this particular policy. 

The Cuarman. Just about this time of the year, 1954, before you 
began working in April, the 1st of April. 

Mr, Grorcr. The olicy, I think, sir, this particular policy, was 
accepted during the fatter part of 1953. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is more than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Georer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you began in 1953 to find ways and to formu- 
late a policy to find ways to relax controls; is that. correct ? 

Mr. Grorer. The relaxation of the controls, sir, was one of the func- 
tions to be served by these criteria. 

The Cuarrman. Beginning in late 1953. 

Mr. George. At the time it was accepted. 

The Cuarrman, It was already determined at policy level, or some- 
one had determined at a policy level, that in late 1953 you should 
relax controls; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grorer. That, sir, is correct insofar as it goes. 

The CHarrman. Well, it went further than that. We will go a 
little further. Immediately after that determination, you began to 
formulate this criteria; did you not? Is that not what you just said ? 

Mr. Georce. The criteria, sir, were formulated and accepted during 
the latter part of 1953. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you did not formulate the criteria or get it 
accepted or approved as a policy prior to the time that somebody at a 
higher level had determined that there should be a relaxation of 
controls; did you? 
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Mr. George. That is correct, sir. I would like to add—— 

The Cuamman. So the determination to decontrol or relax controls 
has been made sometime prior to late 1953. 

Mr. Georce. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuamman. Do you know who made that determination ? 

Mr. Grorer. Will you excuse me a moment, sir 4 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton. ) 

Mr. Groree. Will you excuse me a moment, sir # 

(The witness consulted his papers. ) 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Commerce reported 
in his 29th quarterly report to the Congress 

The Carman. What is that? In what report? 

Mr. Gerorce. In his 29th quarterly report. 

The Cuarrman. What date is that? 

Mr. Groree. It was to the Congress. I shall give yo the date, sir, 
in just a moment. The quotation I wish to make, Mr. Chairman, ap- 
pears on page 19 of the 29th Quarterly Report by the Secretary of 
Commerce to the President. 

The Cuarrman. What is the date? 

Mr. Grorce. The date of submission was December 30, 1954. 

The Cuarrman. That has nothing to do with when your first deter- 
mination was made; does it? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir;it does. If I may read the comment. 

The Cuatrman. Does it state the date of the determination, when 
the controls were to be relaxed ? 

Mr. Gerorce. It does not state the date, sir, but it specifically says, 
however, and I quote: 

It should be emphasized that the actions of the Advisory Committee on Export 
Policy are based on major policies and guidelines established by the National 
Security Council or the Cabinet. Whenever an important problem arises on 
which established United States policy is unclear or whenever a modification 
of established policy appears warranted, the problem may be presented for 
review by the National Security Council. 

The CHamman. What you are reading there is not responsive to 
the question. 

Mr. Grorce. The next sentence, sir. 

The Cuarmrman. That is in December of 1954, after the COCOM 
meeting and the trade policy had already been realized. 

Mr. Grorcr. Let me complete the quotation, sir. I continue to 
quote: 

For example, the comprehensive revaluation of United States security ex- 
port controls recently carried out by the Joint Operating Committee was based 
upon policies and programs laid down earlier by the National Security Council. 

The Cuarman. That is perfectly obvious. You say it was done 
then by the National Security Council? 

Mr. Georce. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarmman. But you do not know the date of it. 

Mr. Georce. I cannot give you an exact date, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now let us get back to the criteria moment. You 
were going to answer me what the criteria contained. I asked you a 
question about it, if it was not such that in its proper and correct 
interpretation, and as it operated, the burden was placed on those 
opposing decontrol or downgrading of an item to show that that 
item was primarily used for military purposes; is that not true? 
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Mr. Georce. Sir, this is not a true. The reason being that 
this represents merely one facet of the criteria which were applied. 

The CuarrmMan. But what I have asked you—I am asking you if 
it was not one facet of it. 

Mr. Grorce. It was, sir, one facet of it. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct; isit not? In other words, the bur- 
den was not on the agency wanting decontrol or downgrading, but the 
burden was placed on the agency or those who opposed decontrol or 
downgrading to show that the item was sulahaail used for military 
purposes. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Georce. That is generally correct, sir, but I would iike to add, 
however—— 

The Cuarrman. In other words, if the item could be used generally 
for peacetime purposes, then controls were not to be retained on it 
but it could be decontrolled. 

Mr. Grorex. Sir, this would be a matter of degree. 

The Cuarmman. I am sure that that is true. 

Do you not think that if the Congress could see the criteria it would 
be able to interpret it and know then just exactly what the policy was? 

Mr. Gerorce. It is my understanding that the criteria have been 
turned over to the committee on a classified basis. 

The CuarrMan. It was not made public, though, and we cannot 
show it to other Members of Congress, nor can we use it. 

Mr. Gerorcr. That, sir, is a decision other than my own. 

The CHarrman. So we are able to interpret it and I have inter- 
preted it accordingly, and you agree with my interpretation of it. 

Mr. Georae. I agree only to a limited extent, sir. 

The Cuarmman. To the extent that I inquired as to the one facet 
of it. 

Mr. Grorcr. I would like to point out, if I may, that one of the 
fundamentals of our control program has always been to control 
those commodities for which control is justified and wherein an item 
did not meet—— 

The Cuarrman. That is a fine statement, and the rengnens is inter- 
ested in knowing, too, where controls are justified, and they may have 
some judgment about it as well as the executive policy. Would you 
say that decontrol of copper wire is justified, since you say it is jus- 
tifted I will ask you if, in your opinion, the decontrol of copper 
wire is justified. 

Mr. Grorce. Excuse me a moment, sir. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

The Cuarrman. I wish the record might show this extended con- 
ference on a simple question about whether, in your opinion, copper 
wire should be decontrolled or downgraded or permitted to be sold 
to Communist bloc countries. It seems to me that you couid answer 
that without legal consultation. The Chair likes to be very indulgent. 

Mr. Grorcr. Thank you, sir. I feel that, in response to the question 
you have just asked, Fada find it very difficult to disassociate a 
personal view from an official view. 

The Cuarmman. All right then, you agree with the official view that 
it should be decontrolled, and should be sold to Communist countries, 
is that correct ? 
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Mr. Gzorex. I am not, sir, in a position, on the basis of the instruc- 
tion received from the Secretary of Commerce, to indicate my official 
view. 

The Cuarrman. You just said that your personal view was asso- 
ciated with the official view and that has been done, has it not? 

Mr. Georce. I was referring, sir—I am sorry. 

The Cuamman. You know that our allies are selling large quanti- 
ties of copper wire to the Communist countries, under the COCOM 
agreement, do you not know that? _ 

Mr. Grorce. I was referring, sir, in my previous comment, to my 
status as an official in the executive branch. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you personally. Do you not know 
personally ¢ 

Mr. Georce. You are referring now to your last statement, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Georce. I am aware that there is public information that cop- 
per has been shipped. 

The CuatrMan. So you agree it should have been decontrolled and 
shipped, since you say you cannot disassociate your personal opinion 
from official policy ? 

Mr. Grorce. I have not said that, sir, and I am not free to comment 
on it. 

The Cuarmman. What do you say? 

Mr. Groree. I say, sir, that that is a matter covered by the Secretary 
of Commerce’s memorandum of March 5, 1956. 

he CHarrMan. You say the same thing about horizontal boring 
mus ¢ 

Mr. Georce. I am not, sir, in a position to discuss those matters. 

The Cuaimrman. But you have, yourself, volunteered that it is the 
policy not te decontrol anything unless it is justified. Iam asking you 
if you find justification for the decontrol of these things that you 
know now and the public knows have been decontrolled and that are 
being sold to Communist countries. Can you find justification either 
officially or personally for the justification of such decontrol ? 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Grorce. I submit, sir, that I must give you the same response 
I did a moment ago. 

The Cuatrman. You mean you have been muzzled too and you can- 
not talk, is that your interpretation of it? 

Mr. Grorex. Two points, sir: One, I do not feel I can disassociate 
a personal view from my views as an official of the Department of 
Commerce, and secondly, I do find it in conflict with the memorandum 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The Cuarrman. So you can make the statement that it is the policy 
not to decontrol except where justified, and yet you cannot defend 
the justification. 

r. Grorce. You may state it that way, sir. 

The Cuamman. Am T stating it accurately # 

Mr. Gore. That is reasonably accurate, sir. 

Senator Ervin. I cannot forbear the observation that it is a rather 
peculiar thing that a public official is forbidden by a directive from 
somebody up on Mount Olympus from commenting on something 
which he says is a matter of common knowledge. 
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Fhe C#tatrman. Well, we have been talking about getting to the 
source, at a high level, and a person responsible, and here is one who 
helped formulate the criteria. 

Senator Ervin. They do not classify him as one of the responsible 
ones, although he is the one according to the evidence that they dele- 
gated authority to, to decide these things. 

Mr. Grorcr. May I comment, sir? 

The CuHatrmMan. May I inquire as to one other thing, please. In 
the JOC there were a number of technicians, experts in various fields, 
for instanee, such as machine tools and electronics, and petroleum 
and various things, and it had a staff of technicians and experts who 
were called in to advise and counsel] it, did it not? 

Mr. GrorGe. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And those technicians and experts representing the 
Defense Department and representing other Departments as they were 
consulted prepared a statement of fact, did they not, regarding the 
partiéular item under consideration ¢ 

Mr. Grorepr. I believe, sir, wherever time permitted, that was done. 

The Cuatrman. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Grorer. I believe that wherever time permitted, that was done. 

The Cuarrman. That was done. 

Mr. Grorcr. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Were those technicians’ statements of facts re- 
garding strategic items first submitted to you and screened before 
they went to the JOC? 

Mr. Grorer. This would be a matter of timing, sir. During the 
early part of the period prior to the review that was specifically ad- 
dressed to the COCOM oftort, a number of these were vebuadtied to my 
division. 

The Cuamman. That was prior to July of 1954, and prior to the 
COCOM conference ? 

Mr. Grorcer. Yes, prior to April. 

The C#tarrman. It was during that period of time, 6 weeks from 
April 1 to May 20, 1954, when the stress was on to get these recom- 
mendations processed so they would be available for the COCOM 
meeting. 

Mr. Georcr. It would have been true, I believe, only during the 
early part of that period, sir. I do not believe this was done exactly 
this way during the remainder. 

Teh Cuarrman. You should know whether they were submitted to 
youornot. Were they ? 

Mr. Grorex. No, sir, I am not in a position to state that authorita- 
tively. During this period I was abroad. 

_ Cuatrman. Who could state it authoritatively, if you could 
not 

Mr. Grorcr. I was not here, sir, during that period. 

The Cratrman. Where were you? 

Mr. Gerorexr. I was in Europe. 

a = Cuarrman. During that 6-weeks’ period of time you were not 
ere : 

Mr. Grorer. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To whom were they submitted before they went to 
the JOC? Were they submitted to your office ? 
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Mr. Georcr. They would have been submitted to my office during 
part of the time, sir. 

The Cuamman. What part of the time? 

Mr. Georce. I cannot be specific. I think during the latter part of 
the period they moved directly into other working groups. 

The Cuarrman. Other groups before they went to JOC? 

Mr. Georce. That is my understanding. 

The Cuairrman. I asked you if JOC was functioning as a committee 
to express its unbiased opinion and views and submit recommenda- 
tions of its own free will expressing its judgment. Why was it neces- 
sary to have these technical statements screened before they went to 
JOC? 

Mr. Georce. To the extent, sir, that they were screened by my 
division, the intent was always a threefold intent. One was to make 
certain that the statements set forth were supported by reasons con- 
tained in the paper, and secondly, to combine them with available 
intelligence information, and thirdly, to make a preliminary appli- 
cation of the attributes and standards in order to facilitate the work 
of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, JOC was not capable of ascertain- 
ing whether the statements they made were supported or not by the 
arguments. 

Mr. Grorce. JOC, sir, was fully capable, and it was a matter of 
administrative facility in speeding up the operation, and it was 
deemed better to do it in steps than to take the time of the full com- 
mittee to do it. 

The Cuarrman. But the first step was that before those papers went 
to JOC, they went to somebody higher to be screened and then resub- 
mitted to JOC. 

Mr. Georce. I am sorry, sir, I do not understand the point. 

The Cuarrman. The first step was that after the technicians pre- 
pared their papers, they were sent to somebody higher than JOC to 
screen them, and evaluate them, and then submit them to JOC. 

Mr. Grorce. No, sir; not to someone higher than JOC. 

The Cuamman. Were you not higher than JOC? 

Mr. Grorce. No, sir; I was not. 

The Cuarrman. Were you lower? 

Mr. Georce. I was an integral part of the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, and JOC was an interagency committee. 

The Cuarmman. Was that Department not higher than the JOC 
committee ? 

Mr. Georae. It is difficult, sir, to arrange these things in that type 
of order. I certainly was in no way superior to JOC. 

The Cnamman. Was anything deleted from these technical state- 
ments before they were submitted to JOC ? 

Mr. Georce. They may well have been, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why? If the technician gave his best counsel 
and advice, why was it deleted before it went to the tribunal that 
passed on it? 

Mr. Grorce. There could have been many reasons, sir. Straight 
editorial work—— 

The Cuatrman. Editorial work? 

Mr. Georce. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. What do you mean by “editorial work?” If they 
did not use proper English you would have to correct it for that 
purpose ? : ; , : 

Mr. Georcr. It could well be, or clarity of expression, sir, or it could 
be the length of the statement or it could be the absence of support for 
certain of the comments made in the statement. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, if one expert made a statement and in his 
opinion so and so was true, unless he had something else to back it up 
besides his opinion, you would delete that; is that what you mean? 
It was his opinion based on his experience in that particular field for 
years, and he had become an expert, and he is called in as a consultant, 
and so if he expressed an opinion without something to back it up 
from somebody else, or some other document or something, then you 
felt that that was unsupported, and you took the privilege of deleting 
it; is that correct? 

Mr. Grorce. No, sir; I think that I could not generalize on that type 
of question, it would be a matter for specific issues, 

The Cuatrman. Then in some instances that was done, to be 
specific? 

Mr. Grorce. I cannot say, sir, that it was done. 

The Cuatrman. Can you deny that it was done? 

Mr. Grorce. I cannot deny that it was done, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, counsel may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Just so I can understand, what did you say to Sen- 
ator McClellan about the fact as to whether these were submitted to 
you; did you say you were in Europe and they were not submitted to 
you? 

' Mr. Georce. I said that during the period that Senator McClellan 
was referring to—— 

The Crarrman. April 1. 

Mr. Grorer. I was in Europe. 

Mr. Kennepy. During any of this period of time, when this review 
was taking place, were these JOC documents submitted to you? 

Mr. Grorer. The JOC documents, sir? 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, the technicians’ reports. 

Mr. Georce. During 

Mr. Kennepy. Could you just answer the question? Could you say 
“Yes,” or “No,” and then go on? 

Mr. Grorcr. The answer is “No,” and I would like to go on, if 
I may 

Mr. Kennepy. Go ahead. 

Mr. Groree. And indicate that some of these documents were sub- 
mitted to me prior to April 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. Then the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Grorcr. The answer is “Yes,” with respect to that period and 
“No” with respect to the following period. 

Mr. Kennepy. I asked you if any of these technicians’ reports were 
submitted to you, and the answer is “Yes” ? 

Mr. Grorcr. The answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, did you personally alter some of the techni- 
cians’ reports prior to their being sent to JOC? That is another ques- 
tion Senator McClellan asked you. What is the answer to that? 

Mr. Grorer. I expect that I did, sir. 
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Mr. Kennepy. I think Senator McClellan never got that impres- 
sion. Certainly, I did not from your answers to the questions, Mr. 
George. 

Mr. Groroe. I hope the impression is clear now. 

Mr. Kennepy. I think probably it is. Was there not considerable 
resentment among the technicians at what you were doing in altering 
their reports and altering their findings ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. I was aware of some resentment, sir, yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. You were a technician who knows about machine 
tools, for instance ? 

Mr. Grorce. I am not a technician in that sense. 

Mr. Kennepy. You know about metals? 

Mr. Groror. I have knowledge of metals. 

+7] Kennepy. And you have had some experience in the metals 
field 

Mr. Georce. I cannot say that I have had technical experience. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about electronics ? 

Mr. Grorce. I have had a slight experience in the field of electronics. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about electrical equipment ? 

Mr. Grorce. I have not had direct technical experience in that field. 

Mr. Kennepy. And yet you felt that you should change some of these 
technicians’ reports prior to their submission to JOC ¢ 

Mr. Georce. I believe, sir 

Mr. Kennepy. Based on the fact that you are an economist and you. 
wanted to, and you felt the English should be changed or the facts 
were not supported or statements were not supported, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grorer. I did feel that I was in a position to make some changes, 
for several reasons. One was, while not a commodity technician, I 
have for years worked in the analysis of commodity problems. Sec- 
ondly, while not a commodity technician, I am an analyst, and I do 
have a facility for analyzing this type of technical problem. Lastly, 
I was under instructions, part of my job was to do this. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, we have requested, when Mr. George 
apyeesen before, the JOC technicians’ reports prior to their being 
changed by Mr. George, and then the changes that were made by Mr. 
George, and that request has still not been met. 

The Cuairman. Do you have objections to the committee seeing the 
original technicians’ statements of fact, and also the changes that you 
made in them ¢ 

Mr. Grorce. Just a moment, sir. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Kennepy. That is a simple question. Would you object to 
having the committee see those ? 

The Cuarmman. What is the objection to the committee knowing 
what was the position of the experts, and the technicians, what they 
recommended and stated, and knowing the changes that you made in 
them without being a technician or expert, the changes you made be- 
fore they were submitted to JOC, the committee that had the re- 
pe for making recommendations? What is the objection 
to the committee knowing the changes that were made? Is that a 
high policy secret, too? 

Mr. Georce. I would like to submit, sir, that: one, these documents 
would contain security information; and secondly, that Secretary 
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Weeks’ letter to you of March 5, 1956, comments as to why these 
documents, among others, are not available. 

Senator Ervin. Could I ask a question? In cases where you are 
not an expert, where you rewrote the recommendations of the experts, 
the part you repudiated would not contain high policy secrets, would 
they? You stated that you, a nontechnical man, on certain occasions 
rewrote what the technicians had to say. Now, the parts that you re- 
wrote, or the parts that you threw away, and refused to use, they 
would not contain anything that would affect national security, would 
they ¢ 

Mr. Greorce. Senator, the documents that I worked with were classi- 
fied. As to whether a specific piece of information extracted from 
that document, would, itself, be classified, I cannot speak to it at this 
time. 

Senator Ervin. This thing of a nonexpert dealing in technical mat- 
ters is very discomforting to me. I used to be in the National Guard 
and they put me in the engineers . I took instructions under the 
technical men and they gave me a problem in hydraulic engineering 
on the examination . I found out later I was 1,100 percent wrong. 
There might be similar errors committed by a nontechnician in the 
Department on technical matters. 

Mr. Grorar. May I say in response to those remarks, that I have had 
maintained a very close association, constantly, with the technicians 
who were advising on these problems. 

The Cuatrman. Why were they unhappy, then, about you chang- 
ing their reports or their statements ? 

Mr. Groree. Sir, I expect it would be best if you asked them. 

The CHatrman. I can ask you, because they certainly discussed 
it with you. You said you were in close touch with them. 

Mr. Grorcr. We did not always, sir, discuss them being unhappy. 

The Cuarrman. It is hard for us to find out who the technicians 
were and who others were, and we have been working at this a long 
time. 

Senator Ervin. I was in very close touch with the man who taught 
me what I knew about hydraulic engineering, too, and we worked 
together for months at a time. 

Mr. Grorer. May I continue my previous remarks, sir, merely to 
state that with regard to matters of such a close technical nature as 
youhave dusoribed, T have always relied on my technicians for advice. 

The Cyarrman. You had technicians that were over the tech- 
nicians ¢ 

Mr. George. No, sir; I would not say that. 

(Senator McCarthy entered the room.) 

The CHatrrman. You said you relied on your technicians. Now 
who were your technicians if these men who submitted statements were 
not your technicians ? 

Mr. Grorer. I should have said the same technicians preparing 
these documents. 

The Cuarmman. You relied on their advice? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Did you delete from their statements and change 
their statements without their permission ? 
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Mr. Grorce. Wherever deletion is made, sir, I think that the papers 
were always checked back with the technical people. 

The Cuamrman. That is when they complained ? 

Senator McCarruy. I did not hear that. 

Mr. Grorer. It is my recollection that wherever changes were made, 
they were always checked back with the technicians involved, 

The CuarrMan, Is that why they complained, because of the changes 
that you made, when you checked back with them ? . 

Mr. Grorce. This may have been one of the reasons, sir, 

The Cuamman. It would be the reason; would it not ? 

Mr. Grorce. That I do not know, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Do I understand that you changed the recom- 
mendations made by the technical experts in the Department at the 
JOC level ? 

Mr. Grorcr. There may have been some changes in recommenda- 
tions, sir; but I would not wish to state that there were or were not. 
My recollection is not exactly clear on the point. 

Senator McCarruy. Youshould remember that. 

Mr. Greorce. I am sorry, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kennepy. You changed the papers, Mr. George. 

Mr. Georce. Some of the papers would have been changed; yes. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me ask you this: I bring this up because one 
of the other men who was responsible for the recommendations had 
the same record. Is it a fact that you were promoted on the 1ith day 
of May 1948, by William Remington, and given a $2,000 wage increase ? 

Mr. Georce. No, sir; I was not promoted by Mr. Remington, I was 
promoted by the Department. 

Senator McCartiy. Now, now, Remington was the man who recom- 
mended your promotion; was he not ? 

Mr. Georce. I do not know whether he recommended it, sir, but I 
do recall that it was recommended by other officials. I assumed Mr. 
Remington would have concurred in it. 

Senator McCartuy. Let us not quibble. William Remington rec- 
ommended a promotion and reassignment of J. Mishell George dated 
May 11, 1948, from Program Director, CAF-12, at $6,623, to $8,179. 
You know that; do you not? 

Mr. Grorer. Sir, I did not recall that Mr. Remington had made the 
recommendation. He may well have. 

Senstor McCartny. Were you working under Remington at that 
time ? 

Mr. George. I was working under Remington at the date you men- 
tioned ; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. And he would be the man who would make the 
recommendation ? 

Mr. Grorce. At that time, sir, presumably he would have been one 
of them, and there would have been others. 

Senator McCarrny. You were working under him, and he would be 
the man who would logically make the recommendation for your 
promotion. 

Mr. Georce. At that time; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. So that you know he made the recommenda- 
‘ion ; do you not? 
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Mr. Georce. I simply do not recall it, sir, of my own recollection. 
It could well have been true, if that is the time at which it occurred. 

Senator McCartuy. I am surprised how Remington’s name perme- 
ates and is interlocked with those who have recommended the shipment 
of strategic materials to Soviet Russia. ‘It is a very disturbing factor 
as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Gerorex. I do not know, sir, whether you are addressing that 
comment tome. Iam not one who has recommended the shipment of 
strategic materials to Russia. 

Senator McCarruy. Did you think it was a mistake to downgrade 
some one-hundred-odd strategic materials to Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. GeorGe. Excuse me, sir. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Georce. Senator, I believe in response to that question that I 
should say that I believe there are considerations beyond my own com- 
petency and authority that would be involved in that judgment, and I 
do not feel myself in a position to make it. 

Senator McCartuy. Now, you concurred in the agreements made 
at COCOM, did you not? In other words, you were part of the ma- 
chinery, were you not ? 

Mr. Georce. I was certainly part of the machinery, sir. 

Senator McCartuy, And you concurred in the agreement to down- 
grade these strategic materials so that they could go to the Soviet 
Union, did you not? 

Mr. Grorer. I submit, sir, that any response on my part to that 
question would be contrary to the instruction received from Secre- 
tary Weeks. 

Senator McCartuy. Would you not like to explain why you took 
yart in getting strategic materials available to the Soviet Union? 
Vould you not like to explain that? 

Mr. Georg, Personally, sir, I have no objection to explaining that, 
but it is not a matter of my authority, and my personal views are not 
relevant. 

Senator McCartny. Well, you took part in it, did you not? 

Mr. Grorce. I have so stated. 

Senator McCartny. You were one of the men responsible for mak- 
ing strategic materials available to the Soviet Union, were you not? 

Mr. George. I could not agree to that statement, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Well, were you not? 

Mr. Georce. I was involved in this effort. 

Senator McCarruy. And you were one of the people who made 
the decision, were you not ? 

Mr. George. I did not make decisions in this effort, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You made the recommendations, did you not ? 

Mr. Georee. I participated in some recommendations, and in other 
aspects of the effort. 

Senator McCarrny. Pardon me? 

Mr. Grorer. I participated in some recommendations and in other 
aspects of the effort. 

Senator McCartny. Do you think that it was a mistake to ship 


copper wire, machine tools, to the Soviet Union, or do you think that 
was right ? 
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Mr. Georce. Sir, as to whether it was a mistake or whether it was 
right, I believe there are considerations that are involved beyond 
my own competency. I do not believe I can respond to the question. 

Senator McCarruy. That is not an answer. You were one of the 
men who took part in COCOM, and you were one of the men who 
made the decisions, and now, do you think that it was right to down- 
grade 77 different machine tools 80 they could be shipped to the 
Soviet Union? Do you think that was right or wrong? 

Mr. Grorce. Excuse me, sir. 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton. ) 

Mr. Grorer. Senator, in response to that question, I would like 
to state that with respect to such of those commodities as may not have 
been deemed to be of strategic importance to the Soviet bloc, that 
I would favor the action that you suggest was taken. With respect 
to the items which may, if any, have been downgraded and still have 
been viewed as of strategic importance to the Soviet bloc, I feel 
that I am not in a position to respond to the question on the basis 
of the Secretary’s letter. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, do you agree with the Defense Depart- 
ment when they say it was a mistake to downgrade these materials 
and ship them to the Soviet bloc? Do you agree or disagree? 

Mr. Guteans With respect to that, sir, I would like to make a brief 
statement. It is my general knowledge that the Soviet bloc is, itself, 
an important world producer of machine tools. I believe that there 
are some machine tools that are important strategically to the Soviet 
bloc. I believe that there are other machine tools which cannot be 
so construed unless one takes the widest possible interprétation of 
the words “war potential.” 

Senator McCarruy. Sir, you were in a position of importance, and 
I am asking you a simple question: The Defense i ee says 
that it was a mistake to downgrade these machine tools, some 77 of 
them. I want to know whether you agreed or disagreed with the 
Defense Department ? 

Mr. Groroe. Other than the manner in which I have responded, sir, 
I believe— 

Senator McCarruy. Would you please answer that question. Did 
you agree or disagree with the Defense Department that it was a 
mistake to downgrade those machine tools which could be used in the 
Soviet war economy ? 

Mr. Gerorce. I submit, sir, that on the basis of the Secretary’s 
memorandum, I am not in a position to respond to that question. 

Senator McCartuy. Do you think it would endanger the national 
security if you answered that question ? 

Mr. Grorce. I cannot say whether it would or would not, sir. I have 
no judgment on the matter. 

Senator MoCarruy. Oh, now, you must have judgment on the 
matter. Could that affect the national security if you told us whether 
you agreed or disagreed with the Defense Department? 

Mr. George. I would, myself, be inclined to think not, sir, but others 
may feel that it would. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just have a couple of questions, Mr. George. You 
were 1 of the 2 representatives at COCOM, is that correct, for the 
ee States, as far as the discussions with other nations were con- 
cern 
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Mr. Grorcr, That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you handled approximately 50 percent of the 
items that were discussed at COCOM ? 

Mr. Georor, That is correct. 

Mr. Kunnepy. Now, out of the four hundred and fifty-odd items 
that were discussed at COCOM, what percentage of them were down- 
graded or deleted ? 

Mr. Georce. I am not in a position to indicate how many may have 
been downgraded, 

Mr. Kennepy. Approximately, can you? 

Mr. George. I ri it is public information that approximately 
200 items were removed from the international lists. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is, out of approximately 450? 

Mr. Grorce. Roughly, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would you say that that figure was correct, 
based on your personal experience? 

Mr. Gores, Yes, sir; it appears to me to be correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, on each one of those items that was down- 
graded or deleted, did the United States agree to their downgrading 
or deletion ? 

Mr. Groren. Excuse me a moment, 

(The witness consulted Mr, Overton.) 

Mr. Groree, It has, sir, I believe, already been reported to the Con- 
gress that the results of this review were accepted by this Government. 

Mr, Kennepy. Then, so that I understand it clearly, our United 
States Government concurred in the downgrading or deletion of these 
200 items, approximately 200 items? 

Mr. George. I think that is a fair inference from the statement. 

Mr. Kunnuepy, Now, it is not a fair inference, the answer is “Yes” 
or “No.” Ido not want an inference. 

Mr. George. I will give you an answer of “Yes” to that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you. 

The Carman. Thank you very much, Mr. George. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just one further question. We ap- 
proved the shipment of 250 million pounds of copper wire to the So- 
viet Union, and that is used in their latest type jet planes. Did you, 
as a representative at COCOM, approve of that? 

Mr. Groren. I respeetfully submit, sir, that I am not in a position 
to answer that question on the basis of the Secretary’s memorandum. 

Senator MoCarruy. I am going to ask the chairman to order you 
to answer that question. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand, you just said that our Govern- 
ment concurred in the action taken. Well, if that much wire has been 
shipped or that wire is being shipped, copper wire, what. we want to 
know is, has our Government agreed to it? That is the effect of your 
question, is it not? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did we agree to it ? 

Mr. Groree. Just 1 second, sir, 

The Cuarrman. You should know; you were there, and you said we 
concurred in everything. 

Mr. Georoe. To the vot of my knowledge, I am not aware that this 
Govaremamt has agreed to the shipments of copper wire that you 
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The Cuarrman. Is it your contention that the 250 million pounds 
of copper wire that have been shipped by our allies into Russia since 
1954 or into Communist countries since 1954, since the COCOM meet- 
ing, is it your contention now that our Government did not concur in 
the agreement that permitted them to do so or do you contend that they 
are shipping it contrary to the COCOM conference agreement ? 

Mr esas. Well, sir, I feel on the basis of the Secretary’s memo- 
randum, I cannot respond to the question. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair orders you to answer that. That is a 
question that you would know and have personal knowledge of; you 
were there. You said already that we concurred in the agreements 
reached there. Now, I am trying to find out whether the agreement 
reached there and in which our Government concurred, and which 
you say it concurred in, included and permitted what is now occurrin. 
and has occurred—the shipment of more than 250 million pounds o 
copper wire into the Communist bloc countries. 

r. Grorce. I respectfully submit, sir, that I am not in a position 
to answer that question. Perhaps Mr. Stassen would be the person. 

The Cuatrman. Were you in a position to answer the other question ? 

Senator McCartuy. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this is the 
most ridiculous position that I have ever seen taken before a com- 
mittee. There is no reason on earth why the Congress cannot know 
whether or not the United States Government agreed or disagreed to 
the shipment of 250 million pounds of copper wire to the Soviet bloc 
nations, and I suggest, Mr. Chadeeni that you order this witness to 
testify and answer that question. I think if he refuses he should be 
then cited for contempt and taken before a grand jury. I ask the 
chairman to order him to answer. 

on CHarRMAN. Senator McCarthy, will you repeat your question, 
please ? 

Senator McCartuy. Would the reporter read the question ? 

(The pending question was read by the reporter.) 

The Caammbnes Repeat the question again. 

(The pending question was re-read by the reporter. ) 

The Cuarrman. The Chair orders you to answer. 

Mr. Georcr. I must submit, I am not in a position to answer it on 
the basis of Secretary Weeks’ memorandum. 

The CHarrman. You refuse to comply with the orders of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Georce. On the basis stated, sir. I would be quite happy to 
have the question referred again to Mr. Weeks and see whether an 
answer can be given. 

Senator McCarry. May I suggest-—— 

The Cuarrman. We will order you to answer it, and from there on 
you can take any course you like. If you want to refer it to Secretary 
Weeks and give an answer, that is all right. If you do not want to 
refer it, that is your privilege, either way you want todoit. The order 
still stands that the question be siento 

(The witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Senator McCarrny. May I again suggest to the Chairman that 
Secretary Weeks has no power to order witnesses to refuse to answer 
questions of a nature which the Con is entitled to ask. This 
witness must respect the order of the Chair rather than the order of 
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Secretary Weeks and I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that these wit- 
nesses who appear and refuse to answer on the basis of some phony 
order by Secretary Weeks or Secretary Wilson be cited and punished 
for contempt so that we can bring this matter to a head. 

The Cuarrman. All of those matters will be presented to the com- 
mittee in executive session. 

The order still stands, and the witness is so advised. Whether he 
wants to confer with anyone else about it—the privilege is his and 
not within the authority of the Chair to suggest either way. The 
order is a matter of record, and the witness refuses to answer, and that 
is a matter of record. 

Mr. Overton. Mr. Chairman, with respect to this question, the wit- 
ness has a problem here in that his response may disclose international 
negotiations. 

The Cuarrman. He has already disclosed that this Government 
consented to it. 

Mr. Kennepy. He has already said that copper being sent is a mat- 
ter.of public record, and, too, he said that the United States agreed to 
all deletions made at COCOM. And then, to be asked a question 
about copper and refuse to answer does not make any sense. 

Mr. Overton. He will check back with the Secretary and communi- 
cate with the chairman later. 

The CuHarmman. The Chair wants the information. That is clear, 
I think. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Park Bedford, will you come around, please ? 

Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF PARK L. BEDFORD (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The Cuarrman. I trust that the reporter is letting the record show 
the appearance of these attorneys as each witness appears. They 
have been identified for the record heretofore in each instance. The 
record should show that they do appear with an attorney. They 
appear, as I understand it, representing the department of Government 
involved, and not as the personal attorney for the witness. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bedford, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your present occupation or position of employment. 

Mr. Brprorp. Park L. Bedford, residence 4903 Asbury Lane, 
oaretas Md. I am employed in the Office of the Chief Signal 

cer. 

The Cuarrman. The office of what? 

Mr. Brprorp. The Chief Signal Officer of the Department of the 
Army. My position is Chief of the Components Section of the 
Research and Development Division of that office. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 
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Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Bedford, what is your experience in the field 
of electronics? 

Mr. Beprorp. I have been employed in the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer since February of 1942, in the Research and Develop- 
ment Division. Up until about 1945 I was working on the develop- 
ment of carrier telephone and telegraph repeater equipment. Since 
1945 I have occupied my present position as Chief of the Components 
Section. In that section, we have to do with the staff supervision 
of all of the Signal Corps research and development in the area of 
electronic components. 

These components being all of the piece parts that go into various 
types of equipment, communications equipment, and radar equipment 
and any type of electronic equipment. 

Mr. Kennepy. So, for 14 years now you have been in the field of 
electronics and electronic equipment, is that right ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you are familiar with the defense needs and 
strategic needs of electronic equipment ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the strategic uses of this equipment ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Bedford, have you been reviewing with 
Mr. Duffy of the committee’s staff the lists of items as sania by 
the British Government on what has been deleted, and what is pres- 
ently under embargo, deleted or downgraded, and what is presently 
now under embargo in the field of electronics ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I have, sir. For the record I would like to state that 
all of the information that I have prepared has been based on the 
British customs list, No. 118, published in February of 1954, and 
another list No. 518, published in April of 1955, and a third published 
unclassified document is a British Board of Trade Journal, published 
in October of 1954. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, Mr. Bedford, you have also reviewed the Battle 
Act lists, have you not, that have been furnished on a classified basis 
to this subcommittee ¢ 

Mr. Beprorp. I have reviewed the Battle Act lists. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all I am asking you, whether you have re- 
viewed it. Now, is it not a fact that in the field of electronics the 
British published lists and the Battle Act lists are exactly the same 
except for some differences in nomenclature ? 

Mr, Beprorp. That is my understanding. I cannot testify from the 
standpoint that one list is classified, and the other list is not classified. 
As I stated before, all of my information is based on my review of the 
British published lists. 

Senator McCartuy. Which list is classified ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I assume he is talking about the Battle Act list. 

Mr. Kennepy. The Battle Act list is classified and we have been 
trying to get it unclassified, and it is exactly the same as the British 
ists. 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask a question. You have examined both? 

Mr. Beprorp. I have, sir. 

The Cramrman. From that examination, are you able to testify from 
the British lists ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 
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The CuairmMan. Do you find any material different in what the 
British have published, and that which you find to be classified ? 

(Witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Beprorp. I am instructed that I am not permitted to answer 
that. 

The Cuairman. You are instructed that you are not permitted to 
answer whether the two lists are the same ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right, sir. 

The CuairMan. In other words, if they are the same, they are made 
public and published by the British Government to whom we are 
furnishing military assistance and who is trading with Communist 
countries in these strategic materials, and yet, the same list here is 
classified and kept secret and not made known to either the Congress 
of the United States or to the public; is that correct ? 

Mr. Breprorp. It is my understanding that the Battle Act list. has 
been made known to your committee. Imay be wrong. 

The Cuatrman. I said to the Congress. Yes, we have it, under 
classification. We are not even free to release it to other Congress- 
men, and other Senators, nor to the public. Yet, is it not true that you 
find the same information published by the Board of Trade Journal 
in England? 

( Witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer. ) 

Mr. Beprorp. I can make a personal statement. 

The Cuarkman,. All right, make a personal statement. 

Mr. Beprorp. I would say some of the same information. 

The Cuamman, I beg pardon? 

Mr. Beprorp. I would say some of the same information. 

The CHarrMaNn. Do you find anything materially different ? 

Mr. Beprorp. To that extent, I cannot go into the degree of 
differences. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you feel that you are prohibited from doing so 
by order that prevails against your testifying ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Can you think of any reason why—I am asking 
you personally—cean you think of any reason why after having com- 
pared the list, that the Battle Act list should be kept secret over here 
while the British publish the information ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Personally, I cannot. Others may feel that there are 
reasons. 

The CuarrmMan. Iam just asking you personally. You are an expert 
in that field, and so employed by the Government; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

The Cuamman. And you know the value and you are able in your 
profession to evaluate the strategic qualities of these materials, eupe- 
cially in your field. Do you find those published in the British list ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cramman. They are published in the British list ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you find some of the same items, I understand 
you to say, on the Battle Act list ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Craman. And they are not to be published over here, and 
Congress is not to know and the American people are not to know; is 
that right ? 
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Mr. Beprorp. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarmman. Does it occur to you as a citizen that the American 
people should be entitled to know as much as the British people, when 
we are giving them financial aid, and military aid, and undertaking to 
build their defenses against Communist aggression? As a citizen, do 
you not feel that the American people are entitled to that information, 
particularly the Congress that has to deal with these problems and 
make appropriations? 

Mr. Beprorp. I personally do, and I do not speak for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Cuarrman. You are not speaking for them, I know. 

However, the question is, as a citizen, you feel that that information 
should be made available; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I have some personal views on the publication of this 
type of information. 

he Cuarrman, Since it has been published ? 

Mr. Beprorp. It is my personal view that the reverse type of infor- 
mation should be published, those commodities which are permitted 
for shipment, rather than those items which are denied for shipment. 
It has always been my personal view that that should be the type of 
information published. 

The Cuarrman. That is what we are talking about, those that are 
permitted to be shipped. 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not leaving the inference when you say that 
some of the items are the same, that there is an appreciable difference 
between the two lists; are you? We got into a degree, and when you 
said some, it sounds as if various items could be 50 percent, and I want 
to make sure that we clarify that you did not mean to infer that there 
was just a percentage, that there were just a few items that were the 
same, rather than virtually identical. 

Mr. Beprorp. I am not in a position to go into the degree of identity, 
or the degree of similarity. 

Senator McCarrny. Is it not true that the Battle Act list must have 
necessarily been the same as any list allowed to be shipped by our fund- 
receiving allies? 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator, there are some differences in nomenclature, 
and the British perhaps had a different phraseology or description for 
a turret lathe, and they use their nomenclature, and the British publi- 
cations use that. We use ours in the Battle Act, and that is the 
difference. 

Senator McCarruy. The Battle Act lists do govern our allies, do 
they not ? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

The Cyaan. May I ask you this question: Did you find in com- 
paring some items on the British Trade Journal list that was pub- 
lished over there, and the Battle Act list—did you find some items 
being identical items but described somewhat differently—the nomen- 
elature description being different, but you were able to identify them 
as the same item ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, So the fact that the same description is there, or 
the description may vary a little, does not necessarily imply that you 
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found that it did not actually deseribe a different item, The two might 

be described, or the identical item might be described, a little differ- 

ently in the Trade Journal and on the Battle Act list; is that right? 
r. Beprorp. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. But it would be the same item. So you found those 
differences, some differences like that ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. I would like to say, too, Senator McCarthy, that on 
these lists it states, after the changes were made, that these changes 
were made as a result of the meetings in Paris in August of 1954. So 
there is not any mystery about that. 

Going through this unclassified list, Mr. Bedford, you came across 
some items that were deleted, or downgraded, which you feel have some 
strategic value; is that correct? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, generally, in your review of the items in the 
electronics field, do you feel that the items that were deleted, based on 
this unclassified list, will have a material effect on improving the 
Soviet war potential ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I do, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Name some of them, and let us get some of them 
in the record. 

Mr. Beprorp. Well, I have several items here that I was prepared to 
discuss, if you want to go into detail. 

The Cuamman. Just name them; and if you will have attached a 
description of them to your statement, with respect to them being of 
strategic value, then I think a statement, if you swear the statement 
is correct, may be inserted in the record without you having to read 
all of it. Iam just doing that to conserve time. 

You may discuss them briefly, and then if you wish to submit your 
statement that you have prepared there, your memorandum, it will 
also be published in the record. So proceed item by item. 
ia Beprorp. One of the first items is presently covered as crystal 

iodes. 

Mr. Kennepy. What was the degree of coverage? 

Mr. Beprorp. I can show you one. Here is one that has two crystal 
diodes in it. 

The Cnarrman. Proceed to testify about it. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the degree of coverage of crystal diodes 
prior to 1954? 

Mr. Beprorp. Prior to the change, all crystal diodes were covered, 
both germanium and silicon types. Silicon types are characteristi- 
cally used at frequencies higher than 250 megacycles for radar appli- 
cations and applications of that type. Germanium diodes are 
characteristically used at lower than 250 megacycles. 

The change which now mentions neither germanium nor crystal 
diodes by name merely states that under control are those diodes 
capable of operating above 250 megacycles. The effect is that the 
germanium diodes used for lower frequencies have been removed from 
control. 
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The Cuamman. Would you regard that as strategic material? 

Mr. Beprorp. The strategic significance of the item is that we in 
the military use germanium diodes by the thousands in communica- 
tions equipment, and in various types of electronic items. ‘This little 
sample that I showed you is a plug-in unit from the Army’s back-pack 
transmitter, the so-called walkie-talkie. We have those in the system, 
perhaps in the millions. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they difficult to make ? 

Mr. Beprorp. They are difficult to make, and they have been diffi- 
cult to improve. A large portion of our research and development 
effort has gone into improvement of this type of item. Many new 
improved versions of germanium diodes have emerged from our tran- 
sistor research and development program. Even though the germa- 
nium diode technically is not a transistor, it is an allied type of item 
that as a sideline, many germanium diodes with new characteristics 
and better performances have been developed by the military. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand that we are still spending money 
on research funds in this particular field? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And if we succeed in improving them, if they have 
been removed from the list, the Communist countries can get the ad- 
vantage of our improvements simply by purchasing them; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, do you have another item on there, electronic 
vacuum tubes? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes. Another item is described as vacuum tubes, as 
we call it, or valves as the British call them, smaller than one-half 
inch in diameter. That is perhaps an odd way of describing an elec- 
tron tube but it just happens that that criteria is a good line of de- 
marcation between the so-called subminiature type of tubes and the 
larger type or the miniature types. The previous coverage on this 
item was subminiature tubes across the board. The change that has 
been effected is that it has now been limited to the indirectly heated 
type of subminiature tubes, Thereby, it eliminates the directly heated 


type. 

"ow I will explain that a little further. Most of your radio and 
the various equipment that is operated on A. C. power supplies uses the 
indirectly heated type of tubes. Conversely, most of your battery- 
operated portable equipment, such as portable radios and portable 
walkie-talkies, and portable military communications equipment, use 
the directly heated type of tube, which is battery operated. 

Now, it is this battery-operated type of tube that has been eliminated 
from control. The A. C.-operated types are still under control. 

The paeMan- What advantage ies that give to the potential 
enemy 

Mr. Beprorp. Well, the military application is that it is a type 
of tube widely used in tactical military communications equipment, 
and it is the type of tube used in some guided-missile and fuse 
applications. 

he CuarrMan. It is used even for weapons? 
Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 
The Cnatrman. Is that right? 
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Mr. Beprorp. Yes. Now admittedly the predominance of use is in 
the controlled type, the indirectly heated type, but there is still some 
application made of the type that has been removed. 

‘he CuairMAN. In field operations and military operations you 
cannot have the indirect type available, can you? That is, at all times? 

Mr. Beprorp. It is not a case of availability, necessarily; it is the 
fact that usually in portable equipment there is always an aim toward 
making it smaller and lighter and more portable, and also you quite 
often have the demand for operation on batteries. The directly heated 
filament-type tube is much more conservative of the battery supply, 
so that that is usually the dictating factor for using this type of tube 
in portable equipment rather than the other type. 

Senator McCarruy. Am I correct in this assumption, that the De- 
fense Department objected strenuously to the downgrading of these 
items oe making it possible for our so-called allies to ship them to 
the Soviet Union ! 

(Witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Beprorp. I understand I am not permitted to answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are not permitted to answer it ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is my understanding. 

Senator MeCarruy. Let me ask you this: As an American citizen, 
if it were not for the order under which you are operating, do you fee! 
that we should have that information or pani you prefer not to 
answer that ? 

Mr. Beprorp. As an American citizen I would like to make this 
statement: I think this is probably a particularly good example, this 
subminiature tube area, that the only predominant domestic use of this 
type of tube is for hearing aids. There is some use of this tube in 
portable radio receivers, There is no use that I know of in commercial 
radio or TY, 

Senator McCarruy. I do not think that you understood my 
question. 

Mr. Beprorp. My point being that this to me is an area where there 
is some commercial use, but very little commercial use. I, as an 
American citizen, would be much more concerned about controlling 
this tube from the standpoint of not having it shot back at us rather 
than looking out for the interest of the poor Soviet citizen who needs 
a hearing aid. 

The Carman. In other words, its predominant use is in the 
military ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And the predominant civilian use is for hearing 
aids? 

Mr. Beprorp. And portable radios. 

The Cuatrman, Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the part. of this tube category that was left on 
the list has a wider military use than the part that was removed from 
the list; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Well, you say “wider” and you put one of these 
portable radios on the back of every GI Joe, and that gets to be pretty 
wide use, 

Mr. Kennepy. In addition the one that they took off the list is more 
difficult to make, as I understand it; is that right? That is in the 
design and manufacture ? 
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Mr. Beprorp. Yes; that is right, the filamentary types have been 
characteristically more difficult to improve the performance of, and to 
get the military characteristics built in that we would like to have 
out of that tube. 

The Crarmman. As I understand, this was completely deleted. In 
other words, there is no control over it ? 

Mr. Beprorp. For all intents and purposes; ne Because of the 

resent wording of the controls, it is definite. It says all indirectly 
freated tubes are the types that are controlled. This is specifically 
not a directly heated type of tube, and there is a directly heated type 
oftube. So, it isa clear-cut deletion. 

The Cuairman. It is completely deembargoed and quantities are 
not even involved, and not limited to quantities, and not even on the 
watch list; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Not as far as I know. It is my understanding that 
that was the intent of these British lists; i. e., complete decontrol. 

The Cuatrman. That is according to the British lists? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I have one other question. Do we still have research 
going on in this particular field ? 

Mr. Beprorp. We have a vast amount of research still going on in 
this field. 

The Cuatrman. In this particular field ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes; and as a matter of fact, I would say that the 
biggest share of the research in the past devoted to improvement of 
these tubes as a general class has been underwritten by the military. 

The Cuarrman. It is underwritten by the military ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Either internally done in military laboratories or by 
external contracts with industry, to fill a specific military need. 

The Cuarman. So, as we make progress in our research, that 
progress and the advantages that we develop are readily available 
then to the Communist countries if they want to purchase it, so far 
as the British list is concerned ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I do not believe I quite understood the sense of your 
question. 

The Cuatrman. I say, if we in our research and development im- 
prove it and I am sure that is the purpose of research; is it not? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes. 

The Carman. If we continue to improve it, assuming we are 
successful in improving it, then there is nothing to keep the Com- 
munist countries from getting the full advantage of that research 
by simply purchasing this equipment. Naturally, it would result in an 
advantage to them, would it not, to purchase it ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes. Having samples of the equipment would help 
some, but 

The Crarrman. I do not understand that. I do not understand it 
is _ limited to samples. They can purchase in quantities, can they 
not 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

The CHatrman. So, they can purchase all of the quantities that 
may be made available to them, and then they can take the advantage 
of the sample or the article itself that they want to take to improve 
their own manufacturing by the advantages that have been developed 
in ours. 
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Mr. Beprorp. It is a type of commodity that they might very well 
elect to purchase rather than setting up production facilities for them- 
selves, because it is a fairly precise type of production task. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about electronic vacuum tubes? Could you 
tell us what the control was prior to August of 1954 and what the con- 
trol is now? Could you tell us what your opinion is about the degree 
of control? 

Mr. Beprorp. This area covers a class of tubes designed to with- 
stand severe conditions of shock and vibration. The previous listing 
put it in just those terms, tubes designed to stand severe shock and vi- 
bration. The wording has been changed now to control only those 
tubes designed to withstand acceleration greater than 450 G’s, and 
“G” is a measure of acceleration. 

Now, this has the effect of still covering most of the tubes of the 
types used in mortar and artillery SEP ae but it also has the 
effect of deleting types used for guided missiles and rockets and 
associated V—T fuse applications. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt there. Without discussing 
the individual items, is it a correct assumption that Communist Russia 
is getting the advantage of our research and development on some 
100 items which were taken off the classified list, or the embargoed list, 
I should say ? 

Mr. Beprorp. Do you mean, sir, they are getting the advantage of 
it by virtue of the fact that maybe for the first time they have gotten 
that commodity in hand, and can inspect it? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes. 

Mr. Beprorp. To a degree, you can gain information of that type, 
coupled with unclassified publication of technical data pertinent to 
the research and development of those commodities. 

Senator McCarrny. So that we are contributing very very mate- 
rially to the Soviet war potential, is that right, by this declassifieation 
or downgrading, or call it what you may ? 

Mr. Beprorp. I consider that these items I have discussed have a 
definite military potential. 

Mr. Pennorer. May I raise a question as to whether this witness 
is aware of the distinction between the trade controls imposed by this 
country on its own exports, and the other international trade controls 
imposed by other countries? 

Senator McCarruy. We understand that. 

The Cramman. I think we understand that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, is another item radio transmitters? Would 
you tell us what the degree of control of radio transmitters is? 

Mr. Breprorp. This is a little difficult to describe, the coverage prior 
and after, because the terminology was changed quite materially, and 
the method of describing was quite different. However, I would like 
to point out what, as I see it, are the actual deletions effected. What 
it amounts to is that radio transmitters within the frequency range 
area of 1.5 megacycles up to 30 megacycles have been deleted, whereas 
they were previously controlled. 

Now, the significance of this is that this happens to be the area where 
the military command communication system operates, and also. the 
area where the Voice of America operates, and I think it is pretty well 
recognized that the Voice of America is fairly consistently jammed. 
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In time of war it would not be too hard to realize that they would prob- 
ably let up on the Voice of America and concentrate on jamming our 
communication system, operating in the same frequency area. 

Mr. Kennepy. This gives them the equipment to use for jamming 
purposes ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is true. 

The next area that is released is by specific exemptions to type of 
the equipment even though it falls within the frequency range. They 
make exemptions to this class of equipment. The class of equipment 
is commercial AM, FM, and the TY transmitters. Even though these 
items have been designed for domestic use, and ostensibly would be 
used for domestic use, we feel that they still incorporate latest tech- 
nology in design and circuitry and electronic components which are 
the types that are applicable to military apparatus. 

The third area in this transmitter area that has been released is 
described as all commercial single-channel land mobile communica- 
tions equipment below 180 megacycles. ‘This area happens to cover 
that class of equipment which in the military we use for military 
police, fire-fighting, direction of mobile maintenance vehicles, and that 
class of communications service. 

Now, admittedly it is used domestically for the same purposes, 
but we do use it militarily. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, let us go on to the next item, the carrier fre- 
quency telephone terminals and repeaters. 

Mr. Beprorp. This is a combination of two items, the carrier fre- 
quency telephone terminal, and the associated telegraph terminal equip- 
ment. It gives you a combination of a multichannel telephone and 
telegraph focility. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the military significance of this?) What was 
the control before, and what is the present one? 

Mr. Beprorp. Both of these items showed up on the list previously, 
and they are absent from the list now. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the result of that? What is the military 
significance of this item ¢ 

Mr. Beprorp. Well, the significance of this item as I see it, is that 
particularly the carrier frequency telephone terminal equipment was 
described as being portable equipment in the original listing. The 
first portable carrier telephone and telegraph equipment that I know of 
that ever existed was developed during World War II by the United 
States Army Signal Corps for a specific military application. 

It is true it was an adaptation of commercial Bell system type of 
carrier equipment, but that is the first portable application of this type 
of pauipeoent for military use that I know of. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does not this equipment allow a multiplicity of 
simultaneous calls? 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes. As far as that is concerned, this is the kind of 
saninment that permits you to simultaneously carry on a number of 
telephone as well as telegraph communications over one communica- 
tion circuit that in itself would be capable of only one communication 
channel. 

Supposing we have a line from here to New York City, a telephone 
line.. You attach this carrier telephone and telegraph terminal equip- 
ment to it and you end up with a number of telephone and telegraph 
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communications going on simultaneously over that one circuit. Fur- 
thermore, the incongruity of it that I do not quite understand, the 
reasoning for deletion, is the fact that this is the kind of equipment 
normally used with radio relay equipment, and radio relay equip- 
ment is still under control. That is, equipment which will give you 
a single channel communication is still under control, whereas the 
added equipment which turns that into a multichannel system has 
been deleted from control. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is the inconsistency of it? 

Mr. Beprorp. As far as military application, this is a class of equip- 
ment that is the heart of our communication system. 

The Cuarrman,. You say this particular equipment is the heart of 
our military communication system ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now I just have one more group of items that I 
wanted to discuss with you, and that is the items of test equipment 
and precision instruments. Were there a group of those items that 
were removed ¢ 

Mr. Beprorp. Yes, there were several. By “several” I mean 5 or 6 
items of various types of test equipment which I think should be con- 
sidered collectively because their strategic significance has to be con- 
sidered collectively. I consider them the tools of research and de- 
velopment. It is the class of item that you would use in a research 
and development laboratory developing new communications and elec- 
tronics apparatus. Denying the tools of research and development 
would surely appear to hamper that research and development. 

Mr. Kennepy. Without these types of tools you cannot do the re- 
search and development or they are important for research and de- 
velopment work; is that correct ? 

Mr. Beprorp. That is correct. Here, again, we are admittedly in 
an area where these tools are applicable to commercial R. and D. as 
well as military. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions ¢ 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bedford. 

Mr. Beprorp. Thank ou, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McConnell. Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this Senate Investigating Subcommit- 
tee shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God ? 

Mr. McConnetuz. I do, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF IRVING R. McCONNELL (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT 
M. PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE) 


The Cuarrman. State your name, your place of residence, and your 
present position or occupation. 

Mr. McConnetu. Irving R. McConnell, 4630 South 34th Street, 
Arlington, and my present pe is Chief of the Special Projects 
and Analysis Branch, Signal Corps Intelligence Agency, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer. 

The Cuatrman. Mr, Counsel, will you proceed. 
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Mr. Krennepy. Now, during 1954, or the early part of 1954, you 
drew up technicians’ reports on electronic equipment ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. For the JOC Committee, is that right ? 

Mr. McConnett. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. For how many years have you worked in the field of 
electronics ? 

Mr. McConne tt. Fourteen. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it not a fact that you made recommendations 
that these items in the field of electronics be kept under control ? 

Mr. McConnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You made those recommendations ? 

Mr. McConnet.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you feel that these items are of highly strategic 
value; is that correct ? 

Mr. McConne tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And was there a move on the part of JOC and 
later on, on the part of COCOM to decontrol certain of these items? 

(Witness consulted Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. McConnetu. I am very sorry, sir, to say that I am under a 
very explicit instruction that the views of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee or the views at COCOM are not to be discussed by one of my 
inferior position. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, you had rather an important position in that 
you were getting together all of this information on electronics equip- 
ment, is that not correct, and its strategic value and nature of this 
equipment ? 

Mr. McConnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Well, Mr. Chairman, all of the questions that I had 
to ask Mr. McConnell were regarding this equipment and the strategic 
value and nature and his recommendations to JOC and his recom- 
mendations that ultimately went to COCOM. 

The Cuarrman. If they were decontrolled or downgraded over at 
COCOM, and I said “if”, you are not supposed to know about that, 
I guess? 

Mr. McConnewt. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But if they were, it was certainly not with your 
consent, or approval, or recommendation ? 

Mr. McConnett. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You opposed it? 

Mr. McConnewt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Why do you oppose it? Is it because you think 
that this equipment would be very material to a potential enemy ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Well, I think most of us American citizens are 
very keenly aware, thanks to the cooperation of the press, of the 
striking shortage of electronic scientists. It is a national problem. 
Anything that will be done to lighten the burden of research and 
development on the Russians and let them turn their electronic scien- 
tists to more important advanced military development is clearly a 
matter not to our best military interests. 

The Cuarmman. Not the best interests of our country? 

Mr. McConnety. We are defending our country, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So it is not in the interest of defense of our 
country ¢ 
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Mr. McConneEwu. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. I am asking you your opinion as an expert. If 
they were decontrolled and Russia and the Communist countries are 
able to procure them from our allies by reason of the agreement en- 
tered into at COCOM, then we performed a service to our potential 
enemy, and to the potential Communist aggressors rather than to 
the defense of our country and to the defense of our allies; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. McConnetu. If you will pardon the qualification, Senator, I 
would say that from the technical viewpoint, the technology of it, you 
are absolutely correct. There may be other considerations. 

The CuatrMan. That is the basis on which I was directing my 
question to you as an expert in this field. 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They are bound to have gained an advantage or a 
war advantage by reason of this equipment being made available to 
them ¢ 

Mr. McConneu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Are there any other questions? 

Senator McCarruy. I have just one question. I might say that I 
very much regret that you are under wraps, and you cannot testify 
freely. But Mr. Stassen said that it was in the best interest of the 
United States to decontrol all of these items. Would you agree with 
that? 

Mr. McConnett. There are many other considerations besides 
technology in which I consider myself entirely incompetent, and I 
cannot discuss the total question. 

Senator McCarruy. But from a technician’s viewpoint, do you 
feel that the downgrading or the decontrol of all of these various 
items aids the potential enemy ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes, sir; I believe it does. 

Senator McCartny. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McConnetxi. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 2 p. m. of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Members present at the convening of the afternoon session were: 
The chairman and Senator Jackson. 

The Cuamrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. George Grimm. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Grimm, come forward. 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. 


% 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE A. GRIMM (ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M. 
PENNOYER, OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The Carman. Mr. Grimm, state your name, your place of resi- 
dence, and your present occupation or employment. 
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Mr. Groum. George A. Grimm. My residence is 411 Lincoln Ave., 
Falls Church, Va. My present occupation is chief of the utilities 
division, Assistant Secretary of Defense for properties and installa- 
tions. That is the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The Cuamrman. All right, Mr. Counsel, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grimm, what experience have you had in the 
electrical field, electrical equipment field ? 

Mr. Grim. I have been in the electrical power business since 1922. 
T have had two tours of duty with the Government, the War Produc- 
tion Board 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you speak up a little bit ? 

Mr. Grimm. Two tours of duty with the Government, the War Pro- 
duction Board during war years and the Munitions Board since 1951, 
as predecessor of the present office. 

Mr. Kennepy. During the period of 1954, Mr. Grimm, were you 
the Defense Department’s technician to help prepare fact sheets on 
the strategic value and use of certain electrical equipment for the JOC 
committee ? 

Mr. Griwa. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. You served in that capacity, did you? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. In your experience, with your background, what is 
your feeling about the strategic use of electrical equipment, the need 
for the Soviet Union of such equipment, and the general strategic 
nature of electrical equipment and electrical supplies? Could you 
discuss that a little bit with the committee, as background ? 

Mr. Grim. All electric power is strategic, as such, for any type 
of economy. The economy is almost entirely dependent to the degree 
or adequacy of its electric power supply. Therefore, power, as such, 
is strategic, and the equipment that is necessary to generate this elec- 
tric power and some of the equipment that is utilizing electric power 
is all strategic to some degree or other. Some of it is more strategic 
than other parts. 

Mr. Kennepy. And from your studies, and from your knowledge, is 
there a shortage of electrical equipment within the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. You can answer that—there are two parts to 
that question, I think. First of all, to our knowledge, there is a de- 
ficiency of electric-power supply in the Soviet bloc. The equipment 
that it takes to generate the power to make up that deficiency 1s also 
deficient. 

Mr. Kennepy. So they are deficient both in the electrical power 
itself and the equipment to make up the power; is that correct? 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would it be your position, therefore, that any gen- 
erating equipment, any electrical equipment that we allowed to be 
sent to the Soviet Union would help the Soviet war economy ? 

Mr. Grimm. It would help their overall economy, which, in turn, 
would no doubt reflect on their war economy as well. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would assist the Soviet Union in any preparations, 
any military buildup, that they might have; is that correct? 

fr. Grom. That is correct. By common knowledge, by press re- 
leases, and from technical-magazine articles, we are led to believe that 
the Soviet Union can produce practically all types of the electrical 
generating or utilizing equipment that we produce in this country. 
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But they cannot produce it fast enough to supply their overall needs. 
Therefore, if they can buy the equipment somewhere else, and also 
utilize their own manufacturing capabilities, they will reach their 
buildup that much quicker. ' 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it accelerates their war program ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. The fact that fissionable-material pro- 
duction requires tremendous blocks of power, if the Soviet bloc are 
attempting to keep abreast of the rest of the world, they must have 
an equal amount of power. If they don’t have that amount of power 
available, they have to take it from some other of their uses, some 
other uses. 

The Cxarrman. In other words, they would have to drain it off of 
domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Grrum. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Grimm, is it not a fact that even in the United 
States today there is a substantial time lag, from the time you put 
in an order for a good-size generator until you can get delivery ? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. e ordinary time for manufacturing a unit 
of the so-called 60,000 class or larger takes from—— 

Senator Jackson. As long as 3 years in some instances. 

Mr. Gru. As long as 3 years to install it; that is right. 

Senator JACKSON. So to the extent that the Soviets are able to 
buy generators intact they save on their overall ability to produce 
these larger generators that are very essential, for example, in the 
production of U-235. U-235 is produced, as it is known publicly, 
it is no longer classified—you agree on that? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. As a gaseous diffusion process. This process is 
used in our huge plants at Oak Ridge and at Portsmouth and at 
Paducah. That is common knowledge. 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. And it is unclassified. Is it not a fact that the 
power required to produce uranium 235 represents a substantial per- 
centage of the entire generating capacity of the United States? 

Mr. Grrum. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And is it not a fact that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, through its contracts, is using more power than any 
industry in the country today ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grimm, there was some criticism by Khrush- 
chev in his speech on August 4, 1955, regarding the deficiencies in 
machine tools within the Soviet Union. Was there also some criti- 
cism of Malenkov for what had been done in the electrical-generatin 
field, the electrical-equipment field? That is, during the last 
months? 

Mr. Grimm. Particularly in the lack of the power supply. Not 
the production of electrical equipment, but the inadequacy of electric 
supply. In other words, he was not constructing their powerplants 
rapidly enough to supply their needs. 

The Cuarrman. Would that indicate that they are not able to turn 
out the generators they need to meet that demand # 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. That is right. That is why they have to 
get—— 
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The Cuarrman. Therefore, they seek to implement their own pro- 
duction by purchasing elsewhere in order to accelerate their buildup 
program ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Grimm, I think I can supplement that a 
little bit. If in the United States our atomic energy products require- 
ments are such as to take a very large percentage of our installed 
generating capacity, if you project that into the Soviet Union, is it 
not a fact that that percentage in relation to the other uses of elec- 
tricity would even be higher? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir, I think so, because the-—— 

Senator Jackson. For the reason that in the United States we 
have electric irons, refrigerators, a multiplicity of gadgets that they 
do not have in the Soviet Union, so that when the oviet Union 
embarked on the production of fissionable material, there was an 
immediate shortage of power in other categories in the Soviet Union, 
which would place a more burdensome situation on their economy 
than it would on ours. 

Mr. Grima. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. It follows logically, therefore, that the need of 
the Soviet Union for generating equipment and power equipment 
would be of the highest priority in meeting their requirements for 
the production of fissionable material ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. Stating that in another way, the Soviet 
bloc, in order to compete with the rest of the world, would have 
to liave their power supply built up to almost match that of the rest 
of the individual countries of the world. They are so far behind in 
trying to reach the same level that we have in the United States, 
in a very short period of time, that their requirement for generating 
and utilization of power equipment is greater than our own. 

Senator Jackson. That is just one part of it. 

Mr. Grmm. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to develop another point in this connection. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Senator Jackson. As a part of their military buildup, of course, 
they have heavy requirements for light metals, is that night? 

Mr. Grim. Right. 

Senator Jackson. The light metals are necessary in connection with 
their aircraft program, namely aluminum. 

Mr. Grimm. Right. 

Senator Jackson. That is No. 1. Then another requirement for 
light metals is, of course, in the missile program, is that correct? 

Mr. Grima. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. In order to produce light metals is it not a fact 
that you have to have a tremendous power supply? Is that correct? 

Mr. Grrum. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Is this not a fact, with this approximate figure, 
that about 40 percent of the cost of aluminum ingot is in power, or 
whatever the figure is? 

Mr. Grr. I don’t know about the cost. But the power is about 
40 percent. 

nator Jackson. It is the biggest cost factor in the production of 
aluminum? 
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Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So that in order to produce No. 1, fissionable ma- 
terial, in the Soviet Union, they have an unbelievable requirement for 
power, and in order to support an air atomic delivery system, they 
have a tremendous requirement for light metals, which can only be 
produced by making available a tremendous amount of generating 
capacity, J gat 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Would you not say that in those two areas alone 
there is a very heavy drain on the overall power use in the Soviet 
Union, light metals and fissionable material ? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grimm, in the field of electrical generators, and 
I would like to discuss those specifically with you now, is it not a 
fact that the Defense Department wished to hold electric generators 
as low as 114 watts, because these small motors were used for fire 
control, serving mechanisms for guns and weather observation sets, 
radar? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grimm. I am afraid I can’t answer that from my instructions, 
exactly that way. 

The Cuarrman. Let us ask it this way: Are these 114-watt electric 
generators used for the tee that counsel indicated ? 

Mr. Grimm. I would like to correct that. It is 144 kilowatts I 
think he is referring to instead of 114 watts. 

Mr. Kennepy. Excuse me. 

Mr. Grimm. That iscorrect. They are used for that. 

The CuarrMan. They are generally used for those purposes ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would it be your position that generators, even at 
that small level, should be kept under embargo or kept under control, 
if the decision was up to you ? 

Mr. Grr. I oud like to go back to my original statement, 
that any power is strategic, some of it to a greater degree than others, 
that is, equipment itself. And a 114-kilowatt unit up to, maybe, 100 
kilowatts, are used in strict military use. They are also used for 
civilians, but they are to a large extent used in military and are very 
important to them. That is, fire control and power supply to radar 
stations, and power supply to communication centers, power supply 
to the fire control of artillery, and so on. 

The Cuatrman. Would you say they are indispensable to a modern 
war machine ? vd 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not a fact, now, after review of the public 
records that we have supplied you, the British lists, that you have 
found and know that the generators are not held at 114 watts, but 
the generators up to 59,999 watts can be sent to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Grimm. I have seen that on the British list; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman- Well, that British list is public. You are not under 
any restrictions about that. 

r.Grrmm. Thatisright. That is published; yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Kennepy. And have you made a comparison between the. pub- 
lished British list and the Battle Act list in electrical equipment? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 
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Mr. Kennepy. You can answer that. Answer the question. 

Mr. Grrua. Not the Battle Act as such, the complete Battle Act. 

(At this point, Senator Bender entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Kennepy. I ask you if in the field of electrical eee rou 
have made a study of the Battle Act list and the British published list. 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Except for some differences in nomenclature, are not 
those two lists identical ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grrum. The Battle Act list is classified. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that. That is classified by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Grom. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the British publish the same list. Is it not a 
fact that the Battle Act list and the British list in the field of electrical 
equipment is identical ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grimm. I would not be able to answer that because I would have 
to go into the classified list to make a comparison. 

The Cuarrman. Can we reasonably assume what your answer would 
be if it was not classified ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Groum. That would be a hard question to answer, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Do you not know that the Battle Act list was re- 
vised to conform to the international list? 

Mr. Grimm. That could be a possibility. 

The Cuarrman. A very strong possibility, is it not? It even goes 
beyond the probability; does it not? 

Mr. Grima. Well, it could be assumed to be. 

The Cuarrman. Without error of assumption ? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I think this is about the most 
ridiculous situation I have seen in a long time, where they really 
classified a fiction. That is what it amounts to. It is a classification 
of a fiction. Talk about security requirements, but when the identical 
list is made public by the British and a department comes up and says 
the same list, under the Battle Act, is classified, I think we have reached 
a real low in absurdity in government. 

The Cuamman. We will get some further explanation of it tomor- 
row or the next day, I hope. 

Senator Brenper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a little 
editorial comment, too, since my good friend Senator Jackson did. 

The Cuareman. I think one who takes the opposite position or who 
supports the position is entitled to make comment. 

Senator Benprr. I am sure that the gentlemen who will appear 
before us tomorrow or the next day will give us all the answers that 
we need, and they will be the top men of the departments and I am 
sure we will not have any difficulty getting the whole story and know- 
ge whole picture. 

he Cuarrman. Including the Battle Act list declassified ? 

Senator Benper. I am sure that no Cabinet member nor this admin- 
istration is interested in helping the Communists in any way at all. 
Whatever information is required by this congressional committee or 
any other congressional conimittee will be supplied. Possibly some 
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will be supplied in executive session and some in public. But I am 
sure that is the purpose and intent of the administration in every one 
of its departments, to supply this information. Why these witnesses 
here should be asked to answer questions that obviously they are not 
permitted to answer, and why they should be tantalized is something 
I cannot quite understand. : 

The Cuamman. Have you been tantalized ? 

Mr. Grimm. Very agreeably so. 

Senator Jackson. He said very agreeably so, Mr. Bender. 

Are you being badgered ? 

Mr. Griam. Not very much. 

Senator Jackson. I guess you have someone on my left who feels 

you are being hurt. 
“ Senator Benver. No, [ do not want to hurt anyone. I do not want 
to hurt him. I think he is a good Government employee, and obvi- 
ously most of these career people are. They have taken them over, 
and cannot do anything else but take them over, and they might as 
well make useful citizens of them. 

Senator Jackson. I do not think he is a politician. I think he is 
good and forthright. 

' Senator Brenver. There is nothing wrong with him not being a 
politician. You and I are politicians, and I hope you are not implying 
there is something wrong with them. 

Senator Jackson. You said he was taken over, and the implication 
is that he was a Democratic holdover. The Democrats came into the 
office in 1932, and there are still a lot of people in Government who 
came in before 1932. 

Senator Benper. I will give you a long list of Democrats I think 
well of, including Senator Sm 

Senator Jackson. A list of what? 

Senator Benper. A long list of Democrats I think well of. 

Senator Jackson. I will include you, too, George. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are generators, into the realm of just below 60,000 
kilowatts, important pieces of electrical equipment ? 

Mr. Grima. Very important. 

Mr. Kennepy. Are they in fact used for the manufacture of fis- 
sionable material ? 

Mr. Grima. Yes, sir. I would say that in the Soviet bloc that would 
be their greatest use of that generator, that size generator. 

The Cuatrman, What do you mean by 60,000 kilowatts? Do you 
mean that is, and I assume it is because of its size, much more im- 
portant, valuable and strategic to the war effort than these smaller 
ones you have been discussing ? 

Mr. Grimm. To the extent that it puts more capacity into a gen- 
erating system. In other words, 1 kilowatt is very strategic. Sixty 
thousand are just sixty thousand times more strategic than 1. 

The Caran, In what particular area of the military armament 
program of Russia would it serve to a great advantage? 

_ Mr. Grimm, I would say that its principal use or the greater ma- 
jority of it would go to the production of sche material, which 
would be comparable to a lot of other countries. . 

Senator Jackson. In that. connection, if you put in an order for a 
60,000-kilowatt generator, the 2 big companies in the United States 
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being Westinghouse and General Electric, about how long would it 
take, from the time you put in your order until they would be able 
to put it on the line, so to speak ¢ 

r. Grimm. In the United States, it would take approximately three 

ears. 

i Senator Jackson. So that if the Soviets can get a generator already 
built, it is really of tremendous help to them, with the lag that they 
have in power production compared to ours, is it not? 

Mr. Grr. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And the 60,000-kilowatt _— is the standard 
type of generator that you need in the production of big power, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Grr. It is the smallest size of what we call the heavy gener- 
ators at this time. 

Senator Jackson. I am speaking of, say, a small hydroelectric dam. 
You are apt to put the generators in 60,000 units, or it is conceivable. 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I think at Grand Coulee the largest hydroelectric 
unit in the world, where you have the largest single generators, they 
have a rated capacity, I think, up to about 125,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Grrum. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. But is it not a fact that that is a very unusual 
situation ? 

Mr. Grrum. Not any more, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Excuse me. Iam speaking of hydropower. 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, speaking of hydropower, that is right. 

Senator Jackson. It is an unusual situation. Of course in the pro- 
duction of power, through the use of conventional fuel, steam plants 
and so forth, you adjust the generators to the size of the overall 

lant. 
7" Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And the 60,000-kilowatt plant fits ideally not only 
to support a gaseous diffusion operation, the production of uranium 
235, but in addition it is an indispensable type of generator for the 
production of aluminum and other light metals? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So that the 60,000-kilowatt generator is really the 
backbone for 2 very important achievements that the Soviets have 
been able to make in the last 7 years—namely, the atomic bomb and 
the hydrogen bomb, together with the delivery system, their tre- 
mendous production, now greater than ours, of fighters and planes 
using aluminum and light metals. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gram. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I think it is a matter of public record, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Soviets today have thousands more jet fighters 
than we have, all of which are made from aluminum. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire as to that. 
You know, we hear so much about the Soviet Union and its equip- 
ment and so on, I would like to know where all this information comes 
from. I do not know that it is a matter of public record, except as 
we read newspaper stories, but there is nothing official that we have, 
that is available. 

Senator Jackson. If you served on the Armed Services Committee 
and the Atomic Energy Committee, I think you would find that what 
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T have said is completely unclassified and is a matter of public record 
from our own officials. I am not trying to be unfair. 

Senator Benver. Do you have that information available? 

Senator Jackson. Before you arrived, the witness agreed it is not 
classified and is a matter of — information. 

Is that right, Mr. Grimm 

Mr. Grim. Most of the information we are speaking of, it would 
be of public record as it appears in technical magazines and news 
items, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Benper. Are you, yourself, familiar with the statements 
and the allegations or the information so that you know that the 
Soviets are ahead of us in jet planes and all these other materials? 

Mr. Grimm. I didn’t refer to jet planes. I referred to their power 
supplies, Senator, from general technical articles and news releases. 
That is the extent of my 

Senator Benpver. I have listened to both Senators Jackson and Sym- 
ington on Meet the Press and very attentively. I discussed with the 
Defense Department the statements made concerning the stronger 
position of the Soviets. The Defense Department said to me, through 
a responsible person in that Department, of “Where do they get their 
information ?” 

Senator Jackson. Would you be good enough to tell me who the 
responsible official was ? 

Senator Benper. Sure. It was Secretary of Defense Wilson. 

Senator Jackson. Did you get it from Mr. Wilson, and this is the 
question I raised—I said on Meet the Press that the Soviets were 
ahead of us on what is known as the IRBM, the intermediate 1,500- 
mile ballistic missile—did you get from Mr. Wilson a statement deny- 
ing that? He held a press conference yesterday and refused to answer 
that. I thought you ought to know. Did you get an answer from 
him ? 

Senator Brenner. I did not talk to him yesterday, but I did about 
a week or 10 days ago, after your appearance on Meet the Press. 
After hearing Senator Symington and you, both of whom I consider 
to be responsible legislators, and I have respect for you, so I was 
concerned about your testimony. 

Senator Jackson. Sure. 

Senator Brenper. Obviously, they were not conversant with the 
figures and the alleged facts that you indicated were actually present, 
that those were the conditions. 

Senator Jackson. Will you state what part, and I will be glad to 
get a transcript, what part of my statement on Meet the Press was 
alse or wrong, or incorrect ? 


Senator Benver. As a result of your broadcast; and as a result of 
your broadcast, and Senator Symington 

Senator Jackson. Let us stick to mine. I am more familiar with 
mine. What part of my statement was incorrect ? 

Senator Brenver. I have spoken on the floor of the Senate, and I 
used a direct toe from Secretary Wilson in so many words as 


to what he said regarding the questions that you raised. 
Senator Jackson. What did he say? 
Senator Benver. I wiit have to get the record. 
Senator Jackson. I know these things by heart. 
Senator Benper. I do not know them by heart. 
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Senator Jackson. Did Wilson say to you that what I said was false? 
I would like to know. 

Senator Benper. Secretary Wilson in reply to me said, “I wish I 
knew where they got their information. We feel that we have ade- 
quate facilities to get information regarding the Soviet Union’s oper- 
ations.” 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Bender, that is no answer at all. You have 
made the general statement—— 

Senator Benper. I do not know. I am not an expert on what the 
Soviet military machine is. 

Senator Jackson. You pointed to Mr. Wilson saying that what I 
said was in error or wrong. Will you state what part of what I said 
was in error? 

Senator Benper. He was commenting in general regarding your 
statement. 

Senator Jackson. Answer my question specifically. 

Senator Benper. I am answering your question, and I am not the 
witness, and so I can take my time a answering you. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get along. 

Senator Brenper. I want to say this, that Mr. Wilson denied cate- 
gorically that the Soviets were in a stronger position than we. 

Senator Jackson. On the 1,500-mile ballistic missile? That is all 
I said. Did he or did he not? I would like to have an answer, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Benper. He took issue with you; I will say that. 

Senator Jackson. That is no answer. 

Senator Benper. I did not go into detail and question him about 
this, that, or the other, but he said we were in much stronger position 
than they are. 

Senator Jackson. On the 1,500-mile ballistic missile? 

Senator Brenper. I could not give you that without the conver- 
sation. 

Senator Jackson. That is the whole point of the comment. 

(At this point Senator Ervin entered the hearing room. 

The Cuarrman. Gentlemen, let us return to the expert on electrical 
generators. 

Senator Benper. We have too many military experts. 

The Cuarrman. Let us get a little more about this 60,000-kilowatt 
generatur. 

As I understand, the subject of your testimony is that it is very 
vital in the production of fissionable material and other developments 
of light metals for war purposes? 

Mr. Griwm. That is correct. 

(At this point, Senator Bender withdrew from the hearing room.) 

The Cuarmman. It takes about 3 years in this country to get one 
on order, to get it ready for operation? 

Mr. Grou. That is right. 

The Cuarmman, And all that the Soviet-bloc countries can get by 


purchase simply adds to their power and lessens their workload in 
producing it for themselves? 

Mr. Grimm. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. And thus it could not help but accelerate a war 
pro vot or an armament program if a country is engaged in such; 
could it 
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Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And if we should want to do what we could to 
prevent the Communist bloc countries from overtaking us in particu- 
lar areas, particular fields, particularly in atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, and in the mechanism that delivers those weapons to the 
target, if we wanted to do all we could to prevent them from over- 
taking us in that field, or to prevent them from accelerating their 
program, we would withhold such equipment from them, would we 
not? 

Mr. Grimm. Speaking technically, their economy is directly pro- 
portional to the amount of electric power that they have. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, the answer is “Yes;” from a tech- 
nical standpoint. I am not asking you to speak politically. 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly, from a technical standpoint, we cannot 
permit making equipment like this available to Russia or her satel- 
lites without strengthening and accelerating her war effort? 

Mr. Grimm. That is correct. 

The CuatrmMan. That does not take really an expert to know that, 
does it? 

Mr. Grimm. That is common, basic. 

The CuarrMaN. It is basic, common knowledge? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Senator Jackson. Mr, Chairman, at the appropriate place in the 
record, I would like to place the pertinent comments made recently 
in a speech by the Vice Chief of Staff for the Air Force, General 
White, in which he stated in substance that the Soviets are now ahead 
of us quantitatively in the production of aircraft, and they are closing 
the gap qualitatively. That is the substance of it. He is the Vice 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. I do not know anyone better quali- 
fied to speak on Soviet capabilities in the production of aircraft. I 
would like to have for the record, because it bears directly on the 
production of aircraft, the pertinent comments by the Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. 

The Cuarrman. I was trying to determine whether it was pertinent 
to this inquiry, but in view of the fact that we are talking about the 
building up of a war machine, and one of the reasons for some of us 
opposing this character of trade, it may be pertinent to show the 
assistance or the results of the assistance that the Communist coun- 
tries are getting by reason of this trade. For that reason, without 
objection, the Chair will admit it to be printed in the appendix of the 
record.,? 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

The Cuatrman. The Chair would also make this statement, that 
any member who is absent from the committee at the moment who 
might have some other statement that would tend to refute it, or some 
other statement related to it in pertinency to this inquiry, will be 
privileged to make the same insertion. 

Senator Jackson. That is very fair, Mr. Chairman. I meant to do 
it while Mr. Bender was here. 


3 See Supplemental Data No. 1, appendix, p. 550. 
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The Cuatrman. I observed Mr. Bender was not here, and if he has 
anything he wishes to insert to refute or which he thought was perti- 
nent in relation to the article, he should have the same privilege. 

(At this point, Senator Bender entered the hearing room.) 

The Cuamman. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. We talked about the generators. Are turbines also 
important electrical equipment ? 

Mr. Grimm. Turbines are usually associated with the generators 
as a prime mover of the generator. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it true that the United States wanted to hold 
the line at 1,000 kilowatts as far as the turbines were concerned ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grimm. Under my instructions, I couldn’t answer that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you want to—— 

The Cuaimrman. You have answered it before in executive session, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Grima. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, of course, the committee can at all times take 
the executive testimony and make it public, if it wants to. So where 
you say you have answered the question in executive session, there 
will be no reason to question you. 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Would it be your opinion, based on your technical 
background, that you would want to hold the line at, at least, 1,000 
horsepower on the turbines ? 

Mr. Grimm. Technically speaking, yes. As I said before, it is all 
a matter of relativity. 

The Cuamman. The Chair would not require or expect you to 
testify to political considerations and other considerations which may 
have entered into this whole matter. But as a technical man, as an 
expert in that field, your personal opinion as such is not restricted 
by any instructions given, and certainly we have a right to ask you 
what your personal opinion is. 

Mr. Grima. That is right, sir. 

Personally, any size unit, as I said before, is strategic. A 5,000- 
kilowatt unit is appeenanninly the minimum size that could be prac- 
tically used in combination to produce a block of capacity that would 
be usable in the production of. fissionable material. So a 5,000 unit 
is a strategic unit, because it would be put in combination and make 
enough capacity to be useful. 

The CuHarrman. In other words, if you had one 60, two 5’s or four 
5’s, you could put them altogether and produce that much more with 
as many 5’s as you had as well as 6’s. 

Mr. Grim. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not a fact that the turbines operating genera- 
tors were released up to 85,000 horsepower ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grim. That is on the classified list. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Grimm, you have reviewed the British list, have 
you not? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And, referring to the British list, do you not find 
there that the turbines up to 85,000 horsepower are released and can be 
sent to the Soviet Union? 
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Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator BeNnper. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, I would like to 
make a part of the record a statement of Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson in reply to Mr. Jackson, and I would also like to include 
a statement of Army Secretary Wilbur M. Brucker. I would also 
like to include a statement by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff. I would include also a statement on the missiles program by 
Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. [ 
would also like to include an editorial from the Evening Star, in ad- 
dition to statements by Mr. Quarles, the Secretary for Air, and Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff. 

I would like to have all of these statements included in the record, 
and if any members of the press would like to see them, these appeared 
in the February 27 issue of the Congressional Record in a statement 
I made on the floor of the Senate. Naturally, when you are defending 
a position it is not as sensational as when you are attacking it. Some 
of the statements made by those of use who believe in our defense are 
not as well received as statements made in criticism. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Let the Chair make a ruling here. 

I did not keep count of the number, but those statements from offi- 
cials of this Government pertaining to our defense, may be printed 
in the appendix of the record, just as the statement referred to by the 
Senator from Washington. The Chair, unless the committee over- 
rules him, is not going to begin cluttering up the record with edito- 
rials. We could just go from here on if we put editorials in the 
record. I donot think they are official documents. 

Senator Benper. I will withdraw the editorial. 

Senator Jackson. And I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Senator 
from Ohio should be given an indefinite period of time in which to 
place in the record a statement from a responsible official in the ad- 
ministration which refutes my statement that the Soviets are ahead 
of us in the 1,500 mile ballistic missile. 

Senator Benper. Here it is. I do not have to have any more time. 

Senator Jackson. I would like to have that answer read right now. 

The Cuarrman. Let us proceed, gentlemen, with this problem. 

Senator Jackson. It is not in there, I know. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair finish. 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon. 

The Cuarrman. The statements from Government officials that tend 
to either support or to refute the statement that was placed in the 
record by the Senator from Washington, may be inserted into the 
record.’ But editorials and newspaper or magazine publications will 
not be placed in this record, except from a quote from it if it is quoting 
a Government official in a responsible position. 

All right, let us proceed. 

Senator Symmneton. Mr. Chairman, my only comment was going 
to be that I would hope that the Chair would be very lenient in Senator 
Bender putting in the record anything that he thought was pertinent 
to this problem. 


® See Supplemental Data No. 1, appendix, p. 550. 
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The Cuarrman. The Chair wants to be lenient. I think the Chair 
has certainly indicated that already. We lean way over to be lenient, 
I think. But I do not think that newspaper comments, editorials, 
and magazine articles, as such, except that which quotes a responsible 
Government official, are proper in this record. 

(At this point, Senator Bender withdrew from the hearing room.) 

The Cuatrman. Let us proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. We talked about the turbines and the generating 
equipment, Mr. Grimm. 

What about electric diesel engines ? 

The Cuarrman. I want to get the record clear. Do I understand 
that the 60,000-kilowatt generator is on the British list ? 

(The witness conferred with Mr. Pennoyer.) 

Mr. Grimm. 60,000, above 60,000 is on the British list. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, above 60,000 cannot be purchased ? 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. 60,000 and below is available? 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

The CHairman. In other words, it is decontrolled as far as the 
British are concerned and as far as their publication of the list ? 

Mr. Grrua. That is right, sir. 

The Cuamman. So it clearly shows that as far as the British Gov- 
ernment is concerned, at least, by its own publications, generators up 
to 60,000 kilowatts are not embargoed ? 

Mr. Grima. That is right, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. Is there anything on the list to indicate it is under 
quantitative control or watch list ? 

Mr. Grimm. That I could notanswer. Iam notsure. 

The Cuamman. But at any rate, it is not embargoed ¢ 

Mr. Grimm. It is not embargoed. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. Certain types of diesel engines, from a review of the 
British list, you found were also removed from the embargo or control 
list ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. At what level do you feel that we should hold the 
line on diesel engines, Mr. Grimm ? 

Mr. Grimm. Diesel engines, as we view them, are in two strategic 
categories, One of them is the provision for prime mover for driving 
generating equipment or providing for mechanical power, and the 
other is the use in marine propulsion. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Grimm, do you not feel, and you are an engi- 
neer and have had a lot of experience with electrical equipment and 
generating equipment, that it is almost incredible that there would 
be an agreement to permit our allies to sell to the Soviet Union gen- 
erators up to 60,000 kilowatts—it is 59,999, is it not? It is any- 
thing under 60,000 kilowatts. Knowing that there is this terrible 
race going on between the Soviet Union and the free world for air 
atomic supremacy? I am just asking for your personal opinion. 

Mr. Grima. Speaking as a technician, and my personal opinion, 
that is correct. It is hard to understand, if you are attempting to 
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retard the development of a potential enemy, and we have agreements 
to do that. I do not see how we can separate some of the equipment 
that has been separated. 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that this type of generation is, in 
fact, the industrial base for air atomic production ¢ 

Mr. Grima. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, take the first item, air capability. 
You have to have terrific generating capacity to make available your 
light metals, and you use the electric-furnace type of production, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And that is a huge part of our power output. 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Then the other phase of air atomic cepereety, 
the production of fissionable material, likewise, as you previous 
testified, takes a heavy chunk of any country’s total output. In the 
case of the Soviet Union, the percentage of the total to the total gen- 
erating capacity is even greater than it is in the United States, because 
of the limited uses for power over there. 

Mr. Grimm. It is about 3 to 1. 

Senator Jackson. About 3 to1. And in our country we have found, 
and it is unclassified, that the Atomic Energy Commission, through 
its contractors today, are the heaviest users of electric power of any 
industrial activity in this country. 

Mr. Grimm. The atomic energy takes approximately 10 percent of 
the total output. 

Senator Jackson. I was not going to reveal the figure. 


Mr. Grimm. It is not classified; it is a pentisnns figure. 


Senator Jackson. In other words, it takes 10 percent of our total 

pores output today. That would mean that in the Soviet Union, 

ased on what you said a moment ago, the atomic-energy requirements 
alone would run about 30 percent, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, 30 percent of all the power used 
in the Soviet Union could be considered, by extrapolation, for the pro- 
duction of fissionable material for atomic and hydrogen production ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Grimm. It is reasonable to assume that. 

Senator Jackson. I mean based on the factor of 3 to 1. 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. If you add on top of that the power requirements 
for light metals—aluminum, magnesium, titanium, and so on—that 
percentage would go up, would it not? I am covering now the field 
of air atomic capability. 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. So, when you get that kind of a background— 
where in excess of 80 percent of the power requirements, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the Soviet Union is needed for air atomic industrial produc- 
tion—does it not seem incredible to you, Mr. Grimm, that we would 
permit and enter into an agreement, and I am asking your personal 
opinion, does it not seem incredible to you with those facts that we 
would permit or agree to allow our allies to support and aid that air 
atomic industrial base by making available such generators ? 
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Mr. Grram. Personally, I would say “Yes.” 

Senator Symineton. Do you know something about the motor busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. Grimm. A little bit, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Would you say that motor companies are 
divided between fractional horsepower companies and integral horse- 
power motor companies in the main ? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Fractional horsepower motors are generally 
utilized for home consumption, like washing machines? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Like refrigerators, and so forth? 

Mr. Grim. That is right. Domestic appliances, 

Senator Symineron. So, if there was any desire to keep the motors 
sold to the Russians in the consumer field to improve the standard of 
living, you could cover—and we will be very conservative—you could 
cover all electrical appliances of any character with motors of 5 horse- 
power or under that, could you not? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

Senator SymineTon. It would be very conservative. 

Mr. Grima. Very conservative. 

Senator Symrneron. You could probably do it with 1 horsepower. 

Mr. Grima. Yes. 

Senator Symrneton. So anything above 1 horsepower would proba- 
bly be used for plant use, machinery use? 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 


Senator Symrnetron. And anything above 5 or 10 horsepower would 
probably be for some use around a substation, or something of that 
character, as you see it? 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Then what actually happened, when they went 
through this shilly-shally business about taking things off embargo, 
they really took off of embargo, in es opinion, did they 


not, not only everything that could possibly be used from the stand- 
point of raising the standard of living, but also everything that could 
possibly be used in any normal machine shop or industrial plant; is 
that a fair statement? 

Mr. Griuo. That isa fair statement. 

Senator Symineton. Let’s move from kilowatts, now, into horse- 
power. Have you ever seen a 100-horsepower motor ? 

Mr. Griwm. Yes, I have. 

Senator Symrneron. That is higher than I have ever seen. Was it 
part of a generator or what was it? 

Mr. Grimm. It was a motor that could be used either as a generator 
or a motor. 

Senator Symineron. It depends on how you reverse the field, right? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. It depends on whether it is being driven 
or driving. 

Senator Symrneron. Then what you can see is that we took off the 
embargo list every conceivable form of normally used methods of 
creating power or utilizing power through a motor; is that a fair 
statement ? 

Mr. Grim. That is right. 
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Senator Symineton. Why do you think we left anything on the 
embargo list, in your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Grimm. Again speaking as a technician, from what has been 
deleted as indicated by the British list, there is very little left that 
amounts to very much. 

The British list indicates that motors of very large horsepower are 
still embargoed. The sizes are in the area that would be used in the 
wind tunnels or something like that. I think the figure is a 12,500 
horsepower. 

Senator Symrneron. I think they let out everything else below 
12,500 horsepower ; did they not? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. In other words, 12,500 horsepower would pass 
but nothing above it? 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

Senator Symrineron. Except for a substation or a wind tunnel, 
have you ever seen a 12,000-horsepower motor ? 

Mr. Grima. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I do not think you know any people who have, 
do you? 

Mr. Grimm. No, sir. 

Senator Symrnerton. It is like saying that all dresses in a shop for 
anybody over one inch tall shall be barred, is that a fair statement, 
as you see it ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is a good comparison. 

Senator Symrneton. Let me ask you this question: Based on what 
you know about electrical appliances to industry, machine shops, 
and for generation, would you not say that they have left on the 
embargo list, in effect, everything the rosa would not want and 
taken off everything they would possibly want ? 

ie pve Judging again from the British list, I would say that 
is right. 

Senator Symmneron. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. We discussed the generators, the turbines, and the 
electric motors, which were taken off up to 12,500 horsepower. Now 
we are discussing or getting into diesel engines. Is it not true that 
diesel engines were taken off up to 1,500 horsepower, those that had 
a rotary speed of under 600 revolutions per minute ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you once again learned that information, or 
had that information confirmed to you, from the British published 
list, is that correct ? 

Mr. Grima. That is correct. 

‘ a Kennepy. Is that a highly strategic item used in the defense 
eld? 

Mr. Grimm. Yes, it is strategic, again, to a degree. The engines 
of that class would be used as prime movers for electric generation, 
so they would be just as strategic as the generator part, because it 
would be a prime mover. | will repeat the statement I made awhile 
ago, that the diesel engines are divided into two classes, those used 
for stationary prime movers and those used for marine propulsion. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not true, also, from a study of the British list, 
that diesel engines with unlimited capacity can go in for generator 
sets, diesel engines that are used in generating sets? 
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Mr. Grima, That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it not also a fact, on these diesel engines, 
that you can claim they are going to be used in a generating set and 
in fact use them in other ways 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that the control over diesel engines is almost 
not in effect, is that right ? 

Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And there is a restriction that says that turbines 
not used in generating equipment shall be held at 2,000 horsepower. 
All you salto to do is say it was going to be used in a generating 
equipment, and you could allow them to go into there in an unlimited 
eon is that right, up to 85,000? 

Mr. Grimm. That is correct, yes. 

(At this point, Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. 

all I just want to discuss 2 or 3 other items with you. 
There were certain transforming and converting apparatus taken 
off ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Grimm. Right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that a highly strategic item? It is not perhaps 
as highly strategic as the items we have been discussing, but it is still 
an important and strategic item. 

Mr. Grima. That is right. A transformer comes mostly in the 
utilization of power. It is not a power producer. But in order to 
make the power system effective, transformers are necessary. If we 
are talking about these 60,000 kilowatt blocks of power, it is necessary 
there to use some transformers in the system to utilize that capacity. 
The larger transformers are used in the transmission systems, and the 
smaller ones are used to transform the voltage from transmission 
voltage down to distribution or utilization voltage. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not true that the parts for this type of equip- 
ment are short throughout the world, that there is a short supply 
throughout the world ? 

Mr. Grom. That is right, and that is particularly true of the 
Soviet because there has been a long development period of the spe- 
cialized equipment that goes into a transformer, end the design of 
the windings, and the design of the porcelain insulators that go on the 
transformer. There has been a number of years spent in developing 
these in this country to care for the higher voltages. The Soviets, 
being behind in that sort of thing, makes it necessary for them to get 
the equipment from outside the country. 

Mr. Kennepy. There were certain mercury power rectifiers taken 
off the list, too; is that correct? 

Mr. Grima. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. And they are highly strategic, too? 

Mr. Groom. They are very strategic, in that they are used for the 
production of aluminum, and electrolytic processes, and electro-chem- 
ical processes. There are a number of forms of rectifiers. In 
reviewing the British list, all types of rectifiers that would be used 
for that type of service have been dropped from their list. There is 
a mechanical type of rectifier, used for the production of aluminum, 
magnesium, and some electro-chemicals sos in electro-metallurgical 
processes. Rotary converters are used for the same thing. In 
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addition, they are used for the production of direct current for mine 
apparatus, mine locomotives, and for traction service. 

The Cuamman. As I understand you, these that you have been de- 
scribing are used for what particular purpose? ; 

Mr. Grow. For the production of aluminum, and then in the 
electro-chemical processes for producing chlorine and other strategic 
chemicals. 

The Cuamman. Those are still on the list. All of these have been 
taken off, as I understand it. 

Mr. Grimm. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Those that are used for other purposes are still on? 

Mr. Grimm. I don’t recall that there are any still on. 

The Cuarrman. So that those that are used for these important uses 
you described are available as far as the British are concerned? 
~ Mr. Grimm. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about switch gear, was that decontrolled ? 

Mr. Grimm. Switch gear was decontrolled from the British list. 
The switch gear referred to there is the switching apparatus, circuit 
breakers, and voltage regulators and other types of equipment that 
are auxiliary to a power system. You can, under certain circumstances, 
operate a power system without those devices, but not for long. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that also is a highly strategic item ¢ 

Mr.Grrum. Yes. We consider it so. 

Mr. Kennepy. And that was another item that you observed was 
missing from the British list ? 

Mr. Grimm. Off the British list; yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator, do you have anything? 

Senator Ervin. No questions. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Grimm. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hand? 

The CuarrMan. Will you be sworn, please ? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Hanp. So help me God, I do. 


TESTIMONY OF E. J. HAND (ACCOMPANIED BY BURT ROPER, OFFICE 
OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 


The Cuarrman. Please state your name, your place of residence, 
and your present occupation or position of employment. 

Mr. Hanp. My name is E. J. Hand. I reside at 601 Roxboro Place 
NW., Washington. I am Deputy Director of the Power Equipment 
Division, Department of Commerce. By profession I am an engineer, 
oa engineer, and I have had about 33 years’ experience in the 

eld. 

The Cuatrman, Thirty-three years’ experience ? 

Mr. Hanp. Both inside Government and outside Government. 

‘The Cuatrman. Who is the gentleman that accompanies you to the 
witness stand ¢ 

Mr. Rorgr. Burt Roper, Office of the General Counsel, Department 
of Commerce. I am assigned as counsel for BDSA, which is Mr. 
Hand’s employer. 
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The Cuatrman. All right. ; 

We were just noticing a difference in personality, and thought we 
would have you identified. 

Mr. Hand, have you been present in the hearing room during the 
testimony of Mr. George A. Grimm? 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear his testimony ? 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Are there any parts of his testimony with which 
you disagree ¢ 

Mr. Hanp. No, Senator; I don’t think there is any particular area 
in which I might disagree. There are some areas which, rather 
than call them strategic, I think you might call them of varying 
degrees of strategic importance—rather than a definite statement that 
they are strategic. In other words, some of this equipment has im- 
portant civilian uses. Some of those civilian uses are uses which, to 
my mind, are extremely important, or border on being strategic. So 
you get into the same kind of discussion on these points of view. 

The Cuarrman. I realize that. If that is the only general state- 
ment that he made with respect to this equipment as to use, and what 
it can be used for, and how it will benefit an armament program, with 
those statements you are in accord ? 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. Generally, we have worked together on this 
problem, and generally we agree on the importance of the equipment. 

The Cuarman. Of course, if you ask if something is strategic— 
like if aluminum is strategic—well, it is strategic to the modern war 
machine; is it not ? 

Mr. Hann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And yet it is valuable in civilian uses also. It is 
hard to find anything except an actual weapon, after it is developed 
into a weapon, that does not have some civilian use. Is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hanp. That is very true. 

The Cuarmman. And all war equipment and armament comes from 
materials and from machines that are used also in domestic economy ¢ 

Mr. Hanp. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. There might be an exception here and there; but 
generally speaking that is true; is it not ? 

Mr. Hanp. Generally, power is needed for the domestic economy, 
and power is also needed for these very critical materials, and some 
others which have not been mentioned in Mr. Grimm’s testimony, 
are nickel and magnesium which require power. There are other steel 
alloys that require large blocks of power. 

The Cuarrman. We did not undertake to cover them all, but there 
are many other war materials for which power is absolutely essential. 
Is that not true ? 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. That is what you are saying? 

Mr. Hann. Yes. 

The Cuarman. In other words, he did not cover the whole field. 

Mr. Hanp. No. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions? 

Senator Jackson. I have 1 or 2 questions. 
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Pursuing what the chairman inquired about, Mr. Hand, is it not a 
fact that even though maybe certain generating equipment would be 
more adaptable to civilian use, the extent to which it saves the Soviet 
dustrial machine producing those smaller generators—for example, 
it makes available their capacity to concentrate on the larger type 
generator ¢ : ; Och 

Mr. Hann. Yes, sir; that is true. The question is: In what area 
are they self-sufficient in the production of the lighter equipment— 
as against whether or not they are self-sufficient in the heavy equip- 
ment—which I agree with Mr. Grimm they are not ? 

Senator Jackson. And under the British list, the British people or 
firms are permitted to sell up to 60,000 kilowatts, installed generating 
capacity. 

Mr. Hanp. I have heard that. 

Mr. Kennepy. You have seen it yourself; have you not? 

Mr. Hanp. I have not seen the British list; no. This is only from 
discussions with Mr. Duffy and Mr. Kennedy, who explained to me 
what was on the British list. 

Senator Jackson. It is on the list here, and if it is on the list you 
would say that if the list stipulates that they can sell up to 60,000-kilo- 
watt generators, it would be of immeasurable help to the Soviet war 
economy. Is that a fact. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, I think it would help the Soviet economy. Wheth- 
er or not there are other considerations, or why this was done, I am not 
in a position to say. 

Senator Jackson. That is something else again. My questions, Mr. 
Hand, are directed to you as a prfessional expert in this field, and you 
as a graduate electrical engineer. The requirements for electric power 
in this atomic age are very substantial. 

Mr. Hann. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You do not disagree, I take it, with Mr. Grimm’s 
comments in connection with the questions I put to him on the require- 
ment for a heavy power base for air-atomic production facilities ? 

Mr. Hanp. I agree with Mr. Grimm that a large portion of our elec- 
tric energy is going into the production of fissionable materials. 

Senator Jackson. You agree with that? 

Mr. Hann. I agree with that. 

Senator Jackson. And, as a matter of fact, it is in the light metals 
and in the production of fissionable material where you have your 
biggest chunk of power requirements today ? 

Mr. Hann. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. You mentioned nickel. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that nickel has become a very 
urgent item and requires very heavy power use, as I understand it, in 
the process, because of the need for nickel in the production of jet 
be oe among other things ? 

r. Hanp. Asan alloying metal, it is needed in many areas, in ballis- 
tics, guided missiles, and all sorts of alloys that are needed in our heavy 
industrial operations. 

Senator Jackson. Are you aware of the fact that nickel alloys up 
to 30 percent were taken off the list ? ; 

Mr. Hanp. No, I am not aware of that. 
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Senator Jackson. And nickel alloy is very important, as you pointed 
out. I only mentioned one item, jet engines, but it becomes very im- 
portant in the missile program as well. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. I do not want to misquote this witness, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I think he generally corroborates Mr. Grimm’s position. 

Mr. Hanp. Generally I agree with most of Mr. Grimm’s testimony. 

The Cuarrman. As a citizen and as a technician, do you feel that 
under conditions that prevail today that we should be agreeing to and 
permitting our allies to make available toa — enemy, the Com- 
munist-bloc countries, the equipment which has been discussed here by 
Mr. Grimm and you ? 

Mr. Hanp. No, as a citizen I would not. I recognize, however, that 
there are many other factors and considerations entering into it. 

The Cuarrman. I said as a citizen and as a technician. 

Mr. Hanp. I recognize other people’s problems and efforts to do 
other things. 

The CHarrman. I did not ask you to comment on the political as- 
pects of it. I do not think there can be any defense of it, except that 
somebody has some political points. From a technical standpoint, 
from the standpoint of a citizen of this country, in the apprehension 
of a potential aggression in the buildup of a armament for that pur- 
pose, I do not think any citizen and any technician competent in that 
field would conscientiously disregard the importance of such aid to a 
potential enemy. Whether political considerations outweigh that, 
that is another question. I am not asking you to comment on that. 

Mr. Hanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you 
very much. 

The Chair will announce, as we recess the committee until 9: 30, 
the purpose for assemblage at 9:30 tomorrow morning. That is to 
hear one other witness who will be available at that time, in the hope 
that we can conclude with his testimony prior to hearing the distin- 
guished Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks. 

(Whereupon, at 3:53 p. m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 
9:30 a.m. Thursday, March 8, 1956.) 

(Members present at the taking of the recess: The Chairman, Sen- 
ators Jackson and Ervin.) 
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Untrep Srates Senate, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 188, ag to February 16, 1956, in room 357, of the Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas, chair- 
man; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina; Senator J oseph R. McCarthy, Republican, 
Wisconsin; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; 
Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority ; Jerome S. Alder- 
man, assistant counsel; LaVern Duffy, assistant counsel; Ruth Y. 
Watt, chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the time of convening of 
the hearing were Senators McClellan, Jackson, Symington, Ervin, 
McCarthy, and er 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Arnold Rustay, will you take the stand, please? 

Will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the evidence you 
shall give before the Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall be the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 
Mr. Rustay. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ARNOLD L. RUSTAY 


The Cuarrman. Will you state your name, your place of residence 
and your business or occupation for the information of the commit- 
tee, please, sir? 

Mr. Rusray. I am Arnold L. Rustay. I live in Shrewsbury, Mass., 
and I am director of research for Wyman-Gordon Co., which makes 
forgings for the aircraft industry. 

The Cuarrman. You are an aircraft manufacturer? 

Mr. Rustay. A manufacturer of parts for the aircraft engine and 
airframe industry. 

The Cuarmman. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Rustay. Fifteen years. 

The Cuareman. All right, sir. Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. You are a metallurgist by trade, are you? 

Mr. Rusray. A metallurgist by profession. 
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Mr. Kennepy. And what kind of aircraft does your company work 
on? 

Mr. Rustay. Most of the current commercial and military aircraft. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does that include the F-86 and the B-52 and B-47, 
and the F—102 and F-105 ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. You do work on all of those aircraft; is that right ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Rustay, you have reviewed with Mr. Duffy of 
the committee staff the British list on what is embargoed or controlled 
as far as the trade with Communist blocs is concerned ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And particularly you have reviewed it as far as 
metals are concerned ? 

Mr. Rustay. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it true that aluminum plays a prominent part 
in aircraft manufacture? 

Mr. Rustay. At the present time it is indispensable. 

Mr. Kennepy. And would you say that the contro] that the western 
nations have over aluminum is adequate ? 

Mr. Rustay. It is only moderately effective. 

Mr. Kennepy. Only moderately effective? 

First, is aluminum itself under control or under embargo, or is it 
under embargo first ? 

Mr. Rustay. Not according to my interpretation of the list I read. 

Mr. Kenwnepy. So pure aluminum can be sent to the Soviet bloc; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it true, also, that aluminum, or certain alumi- 
num alloys can be sent to the Soviet bloc ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, would you discuss just briefly some of those 
aluminum alloys and what can be done in order to change the alloys 
by adding pure aluminum to them in order to arrive at an alloy that 
is used in aircraft manufacture? 

Mr. Rustay. According to the embargo list, it is permissible to ship 
aluminum with moderate amounts of alloy elements. These elements 
are not in themselves sufficient to produce material that is structurally 
usable for aircraft. However, by taking certain other materials, 
some of which are not on the embargo list, it is possible and economi- 
cally feasible to remelt, and add these additional alloy elements and 
come up with materials that are structurally suitable for aircraft. 

Mr. Kennepy. And you can, therefore, use a process which is prac- 
tically and economically feasible to turn this aluminum into the alloys 
that are needed for aircraft production; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, what about the steel alloys, and steel ? 

Mr. Rustay. That is in about the same category. The embargo 
restrictions usually would not result in permitting the shipment of 
material that is directly usable, but it is a relatively simple matter to 
remelt and add alloys to come up with materials that are usable. 

Mr. Kennepy. I did not hear the last statement, Mr. Rustay. 
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Mr. Rustay. It is quite possible to take the existing steel alloys 
that may be shipped in according to the limits outlined by the em- 
bargo, and remelt and make alloy additions to develop quite usable 
steels for aircraft use. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is not true that even the alloys which are permis- 
sible to be sent in now have less than 6 percent of cobalt, and less than 
35 percent of nickel, and less than 35 percent of any other alloy element 
other than these, to permit these steel alloys to be used in aircraft 
industry ? 

Mr. Seumns Yes, provided somebody took the trouble to melt them 
and balance the composition. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you made any study of the Soviet Union to 
know whether they have an adequate amount of these alloys? 

Mr. Rusray. I am not qualified to comment. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not true that aluminum for one thing is ex- 
tremely short in the United States ? 

Mr. Rusray. We are having trouble getting as much as we want. 

Senator Symrneton. May I ask a question there. How about alumi- 
num itself. We have talked a lot about alloys. Is aluminum on the 
embargo list or has it been taken off ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. The paperwork that I read showed that it was per- 
missible to ship it in, according to my interpretation. 

Senator Symineron. Well then, if that is true, all of this alloy 
talk, if they get the pure aluminum they can make any alloy they 
want in a remelt ? 

Mr. Rustay. That is right, yes. 

Senator Symineton. As I understand it now, your testimony this 
morning is that pure aluminum and certain types of aluminum alloys 
that are necessary in some cases and essential to the production of 
combat military aircraft are now off the embargo list and with the 
full approval of the United States, being shipped into Russia; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. I do not know about the full approval, but they can 
be shipped. 

Senator Symmneron. Well, the previous testimony says that it is 
done with our approval. 

Mr. Kennepy. I have just one more item that I want to cover with 
you, and that is molybdenum. From a review of the list, did you 
find that a molybdenum alloy less than 20 percent can be sent into 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. And is it not true that molybdenum alloys are used 
in the manufacturing of cutting tools and tools that are used in the 
aircraft industry ? 

Mr. Rustay. They are used for cutting tools, and for alloys for 
elevated temperature service such as jet engines. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is not that an alloy of less than 20 percent molyb- 
denum ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does not most of the molybdenum in the world sup- 
ply come from the United States? 

Mr. Rusray. It does. 
Mr. Kennepy. That is all. 
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The Cratrman. Mr. Rustay, you made a statement earlier in which 
you used the term “moderately effective,” with respect to controls that 
youexamined. Will you elaborate on that, please, sir? Pi ; 

Mr. Rustay. What I tried to convey by that was that it is a little 
bit of a nuisance for somebody to take material that is not of the 
right composition and remelt it and make alloys of the proper com- 
position. It is conceivable that they might be wasting some time in 
so doing. Since aluminum is tight in this country I think there is 
some economic restriction to shipping it abroad, because I believe that 
since there are adequate outlets in this country there is not apt to be 
as much shipped as there would be if there was a surplus. So, because 
of economic conditions, I think the embargo might be termed as mod- 
erately effective. 

The Cuarrman. Then you say it can be shipped, though, from the 
list that you reviewed ? 

Mr. Rustay. Oh, yes. 

The Cxuatrman. There is no question about it being shipped. The 
only reason that perhaps it will not be oer if it is not, is because 
it is scarce and not available; is that right 

Mr. Rusray. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, with respect to remelting the product that 
contains these alloys in order to get the full benefit, would you say 
that is practicable and economical ? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It can be done? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is it frequently done? 

Mr. Rustay. It is. 

The Cuatrman. Does it place the Communists in a position, if they 
are short of those materials, to enable them to get them by that means, 
by buying them in the finished product where they are an alloy and 
then extracting them and using them for the pur they desire ? 

Mr. Rusray. They can rather easily convert hind to usable struc- 
tural materials; yes. 

The Cuarrman. You are speaking of structural materials, and you 
include airplanes? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And of course airplanes are vital and indispensable 
in any modern war effort. 

Mr. Roustay. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Would you say that the Communist countries get 
an advantage by reason of these relaxation of controls with respect to 
the metals that you are familiar with, and which you have reviewed 
in the British trade list? 

Mr. Rustay. If they do not have enough now, it is a tremendous 
advantage. If they have enough now, then they can stockpile some 
of their own materials. 

The Cuairman. Are we short of those materials here? 

Mr. Rustay. They are in tight supply. 

_ The Cuarman. The materials that you have been talking about are 
in tight supply here? 

Mr. Rusray. Many of them, but not all of them. 
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The Cuatrman. If they are in tight supply in the Communist 
countries, then this is one means by which we have made them avail- 
able to them ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, when you say tight supply, it is a fact, 
is it not, that we stockpile aluminum ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. In the strategic stockpile? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. That is justified on the basis that it is to the 
interest of the security of the United States? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now, it is common knowledge that the stock- 
pile of aluminum which is considered necessary for our security has 
not been reached because many times manufacturers have asked that 
aluminum scheduled for the stockpile be rerouted in order that they 
can use it in their industrial production. Do you happen to know 
about that ? 

Mr. Rustay. I have heard that that is so. 

Senator Symrneton. In the past 12 months, we have released alumi- 
num to go into industry in order to let industry continue at its present 
level. Do you happen to know about that? 

Mr. Rusray. I do not. 

Senator Symineton. Well, that is correct. Now, do you not think 
it would be better if these allies of ours would ship this aluminum to 
the point where we had enough aluminum for our own security, as 
against shipping it to the Communists? 

Mr. Rusray. I think that is a fair statement. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Benprr. Mr. Chairman, the witness says in reply to a ques- 
tion by Senator Symington that it is common knowledge. Do you 
know that it is common knowledge that this commodity is in short 


supply ? 

Mr Rusray. I do not know that it is common knowledge. I do 
know we are having some problems getting the deliveries we need. 

Senator Benper. Your private company is? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benprer. What do you manufacture? 

Mr. Rustay. Parts for aircraft. 

Senator Benprer. And what else? 

Mr. Rustay. That is all, just about all. 

Senator Benpver. And where is your company located ? 

Mr. Rustay. In Worcester, Mass. 

Senator Benner. How many employees do you have? 

Mr. Rustay. A couple of thousand. 

Senator Brnver. And you have been engaged in this work for many 
years ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. Yes. We made parts during World War I for air- 
craft at that time. 

Senator Benpgr. You say that you have heard that the stockpile in 
our country is not adequate? 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 

Senator Benper. How did you hear that? 
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Mr. Rustay. Newspaper accounts. 

Senator Benver. Do you know from your own knowledge that that 
is a fact? 

Mr. Rustay. As far as I know that is restricted knowledge, and not 
generally available, the exact status of the stockpile. ' 

Senator Benper. Do you know anything about the stockpile of this 
commodity, the comparison of our stockpile with that of the Soviet 
Union ? 

Mr. Rustay. No information at all. 

Senator Benner. You have no information of that kind at all? 

Mr. Rusray. No. 

Senator Brenper. All you know is that you need more aluminum, 
and it is very difficult to get it? 

Mr. Roustay. It is difficult to get. 

Senator Benver. Just like steel? 

Mr. Rustay. Yes; certain kinds of steel are quite difficult to get. 

Senator Symineron. I would like at this point to put in the record 
a letter from the Cupples Co., urging that as chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Stockpiling I do my best to 
see that aluminum which was scheduled to be sent by producers of 
ee to the stockpile be rerouted so that its business would not 
suffer. 

At this point in the record, I would like also to put an unclassified 
letter from the T & W Manufacturing Co. urging that metal desig- 
nated for the stockpile be made available. 

The Cuarrman. Let us take these up one ata time. Will you state 
your first request. 

Senator Symrneton. They are letters from manufacturers request- 
ing that aluminum scheduled for the stockpile be rerouted to them in 
order that their customers would not suffer. 

The Cuarman. Is there objection to the request of the Senator? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, but these will be printed 
in the appendix of the record. 

(The letters referred to were marked as Supplemental Data No. 2 
and will be found in the appendix on p. 551.) 

Senator Symineron. Finally, I would like to make the observation 
that no steel, to the best of my knowledge, is on the strategic list of 
critical materials for the stockpile over here. 

Senator Jackson. Are you aware that nickel is also available for 
export to the Soviet bloc? I understand that in alloy form other than 
steel alloys, up to 30 percent of nickel is allowed to move into the 
Soviet bloc. Approximately 20 percent of nickel by weight is a very 
high percentage use for any aircraft parts; is that correct? 

r. Rustay. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that nickel plays a very indis- 
pensable role in the production of jet engines, among other things? 

Mr. Rustay. It is very critical. 

Senator Jackson. And it has been in short supply in this country 
due to the heavy demand for jet engines? 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Is it not a fact that virtually all of our nickel 
comes from outside the United States? 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 
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Senator Jackson. The International Nickel Co. with its big deposit 
in Canada is the main source of supply ¢ 

Mr. Rustay. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And in addition we get it from abroad. It, too, 
is a part of our strategic stockpile? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes; quite strategic. 

Senator Jackson. Now, what this all boils down to is that through 
the changes that have been made it is now possible for our allies to 
supply the Soviet aircraft manufacturers with aluminum, nickel, and 
other metals which are an indispensable part of military jet aircraft 
production ¢ ee 

Mr. Rusray. I think that is a correct statement. 

Senator Jackson. It is no wonder that the Soviets are producing 
more military jet aircraft than our country as of now. 

Mr. Rustay. That is not necessarily the reason. 

Senator Jackson. No; but I mean it is a fact that that is happening, 
according to General Twining and General White. You have read 
those speeches, I suppose, in the paper ? 

Mr. Rusray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much. 

(Senator McCarthy entered the room.) 

Senator McCarruy. Could I ask one question. There is no ques- 
tion in your mind but what our allies are aiding the Soviet war poten- 
til; is that right ? 

Mr. Rusray. If they are shipping these materials. All I know is 
es they are not embargoed; I do not know how much they are 
shipping. 

oan McCartuy. And we have agreed that they not be em- 
bargoed ? 

Mr. Rusray. I suppose so. 

Senator McCartuy. Thank you. 

Mr. Rustray. Thank you gentlemen. 

_ The CaAeantS Mr. John Carter Borton, will you come forward, 
please ¢ 
' Mr. Borton, will you be sworn? Do you solemnly swear that the 
evidence you shall give before this Senate investigating subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Mr. Borron. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN CARTER BORTON (ACCOMPANIED BY J. ALLEN 
OVERTON, JR., SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 


The Cuarrman. Please state your name and your place of residence 
and occupation or position of importance. 

Mr. Borton. John C. Borton, 403 West Masonic View Avenue, 
Alexandria, Va. I am director of the Office of Export Supply in the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, of the Department of Commerce. . 

The Cuarrman. How long have you held that position ? 

Mr. Borton. Since November 1, 1950. 
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The Cuarmrman. Have you been with the Government prior to that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Borton. I first entered Government service in 1934, and I have 
been continuously in the Government since that time, except for the 
3-year period, mid-1947 to mid-1950, at which time 1 was a partner 
in a firm of international trade consultants in Washington, D. & 

The Cuarrman. What are your duties in the present position you 
now hold, or you ever held since 1950, I believe you said ? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. I am in charge of the operations of 
the Export Control Act of 1949, as amended, which confers on the 
President, who in turn has delegated responsibility to the Secretary 
of Commerce, control over the exports of commodities from the United 
States to all destinations. 

It does not include arms, ammunition, and implements of war, which 
are administered by the Department of State, nor certain atomic 
energy materials which are administered by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The Cuarrman. The Export Control Act to which you referred and 
under which you now have the authority with the duties you perform 
will expire June 30, of this year, will it not? 

Mr. Borton. It will, sir. 

The Cuamman. It will have to be renewed if the authority is 
continued ¢ 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. The executive branch has already re- 

uested the Congress to renew the act and we have had a hearing before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the House. 


The Cuarrman. Then, in view of that pending legislation, it would 
be quite ee I assume, for the Congress to get any information it 


needs and requires to know how it has functioned in the past ? 

Mr. Borton. Wholly appropriate. 

The CuarrMan. It is wholly appropriate? 

Mr. Borton. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. We will proceed to that basis, then, and Mr. Counsel 
you may proceed. 

Mr. Kennepy. The positive list-—— 

Senator McCarrny. Could I ask one question there just for the 
record? You have stated, and I think very rightly so, that the Con- 
gress needs the information about the functioning of the Export 
Control Act in order to pass legislation at this session. Can you think 
of any reason why Secretary Weeks and Mr. Wilson have attempted to 
deny rather successfully, in fact, this committee information about 
the strategic materials being shipped to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Borton. May I consult with counsel, Senator McCarthy? 

(Witness consulted with Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Borron. I would like to say that we report quarterly, the 
Secretary of Commerce reports quarterly, at considerable length to the 
Congress on his administration of the Export Control Act. We go 
into considerable detail as to the policies which we follow, as to the 
actions we take to control items in short supply, and as to the quanti- 
ties licensed, shipped, and denied to the Soviet bloc. 

However, I have no responsibility for international negotiations, 
and my responsibilities are solely in connection with the United States 
Export Control Act, and I can see many reasons why it is wholly ap- 
propriate for us to disclose everything we do with respect to United 
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States actions, and not wholly appropriate for us to disclose every- 
thing we do in connection with negotiations with friendly countries 
with respect to their actions. 

Senator McCartuy. Well now, the recommendations of JOC have 
been responsible to a great extent for the relinquishing of controls. 
Can you think of any reason why the JOC recommendations are not 
available to this committee ? 

Mr. Borron. Yes, sir. I think they were a part of the deliberations 
in the executive branch of the Government. They were not necessarily 
the final position taken by the Government. They did not necessarily 
bear any relation to the action which the officials 

Senator McCartuy. Could I interrupt you there? They were the 
final position taken by the Government. Mr. Blackman made the 
final decision, so that it was a final decision. 

Mr. Borron. Senator, I heard Mr. Blackman’s testimony, and I have 
not had an opportunity to read the transcript, but I got the impression 
from Mr. Blackman’s testimony that he as chairman of the JOC com- 
mittee, made recommendations to the United States negotiators on the 
position the United States should take. The final position taken by 
the United States was in many instances wholly different from that 
originally recommended. 

That was of necessity because this was a series of international 
negotiations, and you do not always come out with what you hope 
to come out with. 

Senator McCarruy. You may answer this, and if you do not want 
to, all right, but the thing that puzzles me very much, is that we cannot 
get the information about what the chairman of JOC recommended 
and why he recommended it. That is, for example, why he recom- 
mended the decontrol of copper wire and 77 different machine tools. 
Do you not think that we need that information in order to intelligently 
legislate ? 

Mr. Borron. Senator 

Senator McCarrny. If you do not want to answer that, all right. 

Mr. Borron. I believe Secretary Weeks is going to testify in a few 
minutes, and I presume that he will furnish the committee all of the 
information that they require. 

Senator McCarruy. I have no further questions, 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to ask you whether you are 
under any inhibitions or restrictions, or injunctions regarding your 
testimony. I say we are entitled to this information regarding the 
operations of your Department. Are you under any restrictions with 
respect to testifying to that ? 

Mr. Borton. I am under the same restrictions that were reported by 
Mr. a" and Mr. George who testified before this committee 
previously. 

The Chast Notwithstanding, the functions of your agency are 
wholly an American policy, the cy of our Government, disassoci- 
ated from any action taken by foreign countries. You say that you 
come under some restrictions that you cannot testify about this? 

Mr. Borron. Mr. Chairman, as I interpret the letter from the Sec- 
retary, he enjoined us from testifying only with respect to matters on 
Kast-West trade, internal discussions, dial recommendations and cor- 
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respondence. I believe I am not enjoined from testifying as to any 
matters of which I have knowledge with respect to the administration 
of the Export Control Act. 

The Cuarrman. We will proceed, and see how we get along. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt there. Can you think of any 
reason why the Congress and the American people should not know 
what our allies are ieeine to Communist Russia? In other words, 
can you think of any reason on earth for this order by Wilson and 
Weeks? 

Mr. Borron. Senator McCarthy, in view of the fact that the Sec- 
retary is about to testify, I would prefer to defer to him and have you 
direct the question to him. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like, if I may, to get your opinion on 
this. You are a very responsible official in the executive branch. I 
just wonder how you feel about this order denying the Congress in- 
formation ? 

Mr. Borton. As I understand your question, you inquired whether 
or not I had any objection to the public knowing the quantities that 
were being shipped by friendly countries of certain materials to the 
Soviet bloc. 

Senator McCarruy. Not only the quantities, but the items that we 
have recommended be taken off the list. For example, there were 77 
different machine tools and many other items that the Defense De- 
partment considers will materially aid the Russian war effort, and I 
am just wondering whether you do not agree with me that when we 
appropriate money for these countries who are shipping these strategic 
matnaiain to Russia that we should know what they are entitled to 
ship? 

Mr. Borton. Senator, I think that there are several pretty cogent 
reasons why it is inappropriate for the executive branch to dis- 
close all of the information regarding those international agreements 
and negotiations. However, I would submit that the Secretary is in 
a much better position than I am to give you all of those reasons. 

The Cuarkman. All right, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Borton, you are in charge of granting licenses 
to Americans to send goods to the Soviet bloc, including other 
responsibilities ¢ 

Mr. Borton. That is correct, for exports to any part of the world, 
including the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, during 1954, it was agreed that certain items 
should be removed from the international list and from the Battle Act 
lists. You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. And in turn those items were removed from the 
United States positive list, is that correct ? 

Mr. Borron. All of them were not; no, sir. 

Mr. KenNepy. Well, a majority of them were removed from the 
United States positive list, is that correct? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, the basis for removing those items was, first, 
these JOC meetings; is that correct ? 

Mr. Borton. The JOC meetings formulated the original recom- 
mendation for the United States position. 
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Mr. KennNepy. And that was the basis for the removal of certain 
items from the controls, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Borton. Eventually it resulted in that. 

Mr. Kennepy. Because of pressure from other countries we went 
further in many cases than JOC recommended ? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Shortly after the conference in Europe we also re- 
moved many of these items from our positive list, is that right? 

Mr. Bortron. We did, Mr. Kennedy, but I do want to make the point. 
if I may, that that did not mean that they could go to the Soviet bloc 
without a license. We have required a license for every shipment of 
every commodity to the Soviet bloc since March of 1948. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is the point I was going to make. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt there. Our allies do not re- 
quire a license, do they ? 

Mr. Borron. They do on some items, Senator, but not on all. 

Senator McCarrny. Take for example, the 250 million pounds of 
copper wire, there was no license required on that, was there? 

Mr. Borron. I am not sure whether licenses were required or not. 
Those shipments as I understand it were made from several different 
countries. Each country has a different system of export controls 
and if I may, I would like to refer you to the most recent Battle Act 
report which contains an itemized accounting of the control sys- 
tems of each of those countries. 

Senator McCartuy. Am I correct in this: That much of that copper 
wire came from mines in Rhodesia and American money was used 
to build the railways into the mines and build the docks used for the 
shipping of that copper? In other words, that was foreign-aid money 
used to make it possible to ship this copper wire to Communist Russia. 
Would you know that ? 

Mr. Borron. I would not know that. I would assume that to the 
extent copper from Rhodesia went into the United Kingdom, that 
some of it was certainly available for the production of wire which 
eventually might have been shipped to the Soviet bloc. 

Senator McCartny. I have nothing further. 

Senator Symrneton. The Commerce Department, as I understand 
it, revised the domestic positive list on August 26, 1954, after a coordi- 
nated review on East-West trade which ran concurrently with a similar 
review in COCOM in Paris; is that correct ? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. The positive list on June 30, 1954, contained 
1,468 items. It was reduced on August 26 to 787 items, a net decrease 
of 681 items, Among the items removed included petroleum, rubber 
steel, mineral products, ores, and metals, and industrial, electrical, an 
agricultural construction machinery, and machine tools. 

Now, this meant that shipments could be made to friendly Euro- 
pean nations without a license on these deleted items; is that correct ? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Since they required no license, there was no 
requirement of end-use check or delivery verification to show that, 
for example, a machine tool shipped to France was going to be used 
in the French factory, and not reshipped ; is that correct # 

Mr. Borton. No, sir; that is not entirely correct. 
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Senator Symineron. Well, now, suppose we shipped a machine tool 
that was required for the manufacturer of jet blades to France. Was 
there anything in there that said that the French could not reship that 
tool to Russia ? 

Mr. Borron. There was precisely that, and, furthermore, an air- 
plane propeller, I believe, would be embargoed under the international 
embargo. 

Senator Symrneron. I did not say propeller; I said a machine tool 
that could make jet blades, and not propeller blades. 

Mr. Borton. I am sorry, sir. May I explain how that works, then ? 
Shipments to friendly areas of commodities not on the positive list 
go under what we call a general license. The terms of that general 
license prohibit the reexportation of that material to the Soviet bloc 
directly or indirectly. We have attempted to enforce that regulation 
strictly, and we believe that foreign importers who receive United 
States goods shipped under general license are aware of the prohibi- 
tions against reexportation. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me ask you this question. The French 
have a great fighter in the Mystere-4, and they have been marketing 
it all over the world to the best of their ability. The French are great 
mechanics. Suppose they have a limit with respect to their machine- 
tools production. Do we not make it possible for them to produce 
machine tools and sell those to the Russians without affecting their 
own production of, say, airplanes, because they can get the machine 
tools to replace the ones that they sold to Russia from the United 
States on the basis of present arrangements? 

Mr. Borton. I can tell you how we attempt to handle that, Sen- 
ator, and I cannot be sure that we have been successful in every 
instance. However, where the United States has unique control over 
production of either a raw material or a finished product, and the 
shipment of that item to a friendly country would permit that country 
to ship goods to the Soviet bloc, which we do not wish to be shipped 
to the Soviet bloc, we may use, and have used our authority under 
the Export Control Act to deny the shipment of that material even 
to a friendly country. 

Senator Symrmneton. However, you say we do not wish. If we 
have approved taking it off the embargo list, the machine tool in 
question, then certainly we have no protest or objection on the part 
of the French shipping it to the Russians, have we? 

Mr. Borron. Senator, not having the privilege of being able to 
hear and witness all previous testimony, I am not sure whether 
this point has been made. However, if it has not been, I think that 
I should make it now, and it is this: That the agreement in COCOM, 
as it was called, had to be unanimous. If there was not unanimous 
agreement, the item could be handled by each country in any way it 
saw fit. So, there were instances in which the United States did 
not agree and, therefore, we felt under no compunctions to permit 
the shipment of those materials to friendly countries if they in turn 
were shipping them to the Soviet bloc. 

Senator Symrneton. Can you give Tran cases of where you util- 
ized that position on the part of the United States with respect to 
machine tools? 

(Witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 
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Mr. Borton. May I consult with counsel, please ? 
(Witness consulted Mr. Overton.) 

Mr. Borron. To my knowledge, Senator Symington, that particular 
facet of the Export Control Act has not been invoked with respect 
to shipments of machine tools. 

Senator Symineron. You understand we are talking about machine 
tools that are off the list? 

Mr. Borron. I understand you are. 

May I make this further point, Senator? I was talking about the 
policy which we have used, but not necessarily with respect to machine 
tools. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I interrupt there? Did I understand 
you correctly that there is no restriction against shipping the 77 
machine tools taken off the list to friendly countries even though they 
are transshipping them to the Soviet Union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Borron. Senator, they could not transship United States goods, 
but wedo. Does that answer your question ? 

Senator McCarruy. It does not conform with your previous answer. 
You said that there was no restriction if they were taken off the positive 
list. 

Mr. Borron. No, Senator, may I restate that if I gave the wrong 
impression ¢ 

Senator McCarruy. If you will. 

Mr. Borron. Under a general license shipment of a machine tool 
to France, let us say, that machine tool could not legally be reshipped 
to any part of the Soviet bloc. 

Senator McCarruy. Even though it has been downgraded, and taken 
off the positive list? 

Mr. Borton. Precisely. 

Senator MoCarrny. Do we have any list of machine tools that can- 
not be shipped to friendly nations and transshipped to the Soviet bloc ? 

Mr. Borron. Nothing which is shipped from the United States under 
either a validated license or a general license may be legally trans- 
shipped to any area of the Soviet bloc without our specific authoriza- 
tion. 

Senator McCarruy. Now, just one further question. Do you know 
what we have authorized being transshipped, as you say without our 
specific authorization ? 

Mr. Borton. I know of no authorization for the transshipment of 
any machine tools. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, we approved the shipment of 
machine tools by our allies but disapproved the shipment by American 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. Borron. I would prefer to rephrase it if I might. 

Senator McCarruy. Certainly. 

Mr. Borron. I would say that we permitted them to do it, but up 
to the present time we have not authorized or we have not meena. 
any licenses for the shipment of any machine tools to the Soviet bloc 
or parts for machine tools, nor have we, to my knowledge, authorized 
the reshipment from friendly areas to the Soviet bloc of any machine 
tools or parts. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, at COCOM we downgraded 77 different 
machine tools including presses that can be used for the manufacture 
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of war items. We, as a nation, approved that. I am just wondering 
if there is any explanation for why we approved the shipment by our 
allies to Communist Russia and disapproved the shipment by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

It seems a bit contradictory. 

Mr. Borron. Senator, I am a little reluctant to answer that one, 
when Secretary Weeks and Governor Stassen are about to testify, but 
if you wish, I would be glad to give you my personal views. 

Senator McCarruy. Well, I think you are one of the men who 
is most competent to answer that, and I do not believe Secretary Weeks 
would have that information. 

Mr. Borton. I would be glad to, then. One of the countries has been 
most interested in the shipment of machine tools to the Soviet bloc is 
the United Kingdom. That iscommonly known. Their businessmen 
are very anxious to have any legitimate business which their govern- 
ment decides is not contrary to the national interest. On the other 
hand, to my knowledge, there have not been any applications received 
by any manufacturers for any machine tools for shipment from the 
United States to the Soviet bloc. 

Our firms are by and large, not interested in the business. There- 
fore, we are not under the same pressure as the British Government 
finds itself under. It seems to me, therefore, that in international 
negotiations where you have to give and take, it is appropriate for the 
United States to take a position which may be more restrictive than 
that taken by the other governments. 

Senator Munpr. Following that up, Mr. Borton, assume the United 
States is going to be adamant, and say, “Well, despite the decision 
made by the government in the United Kingdom, and despite the desire 
of machine-tool makers in the United Kingdom, to ship a certain type 
of machine tool, let us say, to Czechoslovakia, to the Skoda Works,” I 
wish you would detail for the committee what kind of police power 
we have or control power we have, to stop it. 

You said a little earlier in your testimony, that we did not approve it, 
but we permitted it. Now, if we were not going to permit it, how 
could we preclude it ? 

Mr. Borron. Senator, I believe the only tool available to us—we 
had two tools available to us. One was the Battle Act, and the other 
was the possible subsequent use of the Fxport Control Act under 
which we could have denied the shipment of machine tools to France, 
let us say, if they in turn were going to ship machine tools to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Senator Munpr. Could I have any other authority, just other than 
that. It would be a boycott of the friendly countries. 

Mr. Borron. That is of course the danger, and the reason that that 
authority has very infrequently been invoked. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt for just one question. Under 
the Battle Act we can cut off aid to any country that 1s shipping any- 
thing which we consider strategic to Communist Russia, can we not? 

Mr. Bortron. Senator, I am sorry, I really do not feel qualified to 
testify on the Battle Act. T have had nothing to do with its admin- 
istration, and I feel I am not qualified to answer it. 

Senator McCarruy. But. I think that we should have the record 
completely clear at this time on that. You have given the previous 
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answer that we do have the complete authority under the Battle Act 
to cut off aid to any of the alleged allies who are shipping what we 
consider strategic materials to Communist Russia and obviously we 
must consider these materials strategic when we do not allow American 
manufacturers to ship them. 

Senator Munpr. Now, to get back to the COCOM matter where 
you said that unless there was unanimous agreement, then each coun- 
try was going to follow its own inclination. Now, in the specific 
item going through COCOM so we can understand that, we will take 
one that we know is not involved in any security because I do not 
think that we should necessarily give the Russians any information as 
« consequence of these hearings that they should not have, and I am 
sure every member of the committee feels that way. Let us assume 
that for some reason or other, we decided that bicycles were some- 
thing that Russia needed for its defense purposes. 

We did not want them to get any bicycles. So we send over our 
emissaries to the COCOM meeting and the tripartite meeting and 
we convince the British and the French at the tripartite meeting that 
it is a kind of a curious concept but we will keep bicycles away. 

Then, we go to the COCOM meeting where all of the NATO nations 
are present, and Denmark which makes a lot of bicycles and uses 
a lot of bicycles, says you are going to ruin bicycles if you cannot 
send bicycles. So, they say they are going to insist, and all of the 
other people say that is bad, as they are going to use them up there 
in patrols and it is going to be strengthening their mobilization forces, 
and we think it is bad. 

However, Denmark says, “No, we are going to send bicycles.” Then 
what happens. You have 15 countries, let us say, and all of them, 
strong ones and big ones, providing an awful lot of materials and 
supplies, but Denmark says “You cannot put us out of business, we 
are going to send bicycles.” 

Mr. Borron. I have never attended any of the sessions of COCOM. 

Senator Munpr. You are closer to them than I have been. 

Mr. Borton. But it would be my understanding that first of all 
they would try to gang up on Denmark, and persuade Denmark of 
the error of its ways. If they were unsuccessful—— 

Senator Munpr. But the Danes are stubborn people, I know that; 
and they do not yield. Then what happens? 

Mr. Borron. If Denmark will not yield on this international prob- 
lem of bicycles, then there is not agreement around the table obvi- 
ously, and the item then would be removed from international con- 
trol unless some kind of a compromise arrangement could be worked 
out. 

Senator Munpr. What I am trying to say, is that if Denmark re- 
mains adamant, then all countries concerned could send the item. 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. And we have no power unilaterally to compel Den- 
mark to do it, except to assume the white man’s burden for all NATO 
by saying, “All right, you will not get any economic aid or any mili- 
tary aid, and we may have an airbase there, and we are going to fool 
you, we are not going to send any gas to our planes on your airbase, 
and our engines.’ . 

Mr. Borton. We could invoke economic warfare against a friendly 
country. 
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Senator Munpr. We can hit ourselves on the head more often than 
we hit a nail. I am just trying to figure out this. If we are giving 
them economic aid, we can do that. However, perhaps we are not 
giving them any. So, mayge we are not in a very good bargaining 
position in that regard. 

Mr. Borvron. I am sorry I interrupted you, I did make the comment 
that the only way be could do it would be by invoking the equivalent 
of economic warfare against a friendly nation. 

Senator Ervin. It is not necessary for them to—— 

Senator Munpr. Justa moment. I did not want to be interrupted at 
this point. However, we would have no way of getting our other 14 
people who agreed with us to join us in the economic war, either? 

Mr. Borton. I think it is very unlikely. 

Senator Munpr. So, we would plug up one funnel and by that time 
our 13 associates might figure it is possible for them to trade the 
same as Denmark, and we would accomplish nothing. 

Mr. Borron. I think the operation would be successful and the 
patient would be dead. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair would like to ask you one question there. 
Are we to infer from your testimony that the United States of Amer- 


ica that has furnished economic aid by the billions of dollars annually, 
and economic and military aid annually, to our allies, that we are a 
oe in their hands and that we cannot control any of these things’ 
hey gang up on us, and we are at their mercy, is that the inference 
that you you want us to get from your testimony ¢ 
Mr. Borron. I certainly hope I did not give that implication. 


The CHarrMan. But your answers give it to me. 
Mr. Borton. What I would like to say 
aa CuarrMan. Is that our position in the world today with our 
allies? 

Mr. Borron. No, sir. I would say that in our negotiations on this 
East-West trade, most of the foreign nations acceded to controls 
under the insistence of the United States away and beyond those 
which they thought were wise, reasonable or necessary. I think that 
it would not be fair to say that the fact that we had given them 
substantial amounts of aid, the fact that they consider us an ally and 
a friend did not weigh very heavily in the balance in our actually 
achieving greater success than we otherwise would. 

The Cuarreman. You think that we would not achieve any success 
at all if we did not do just what they wanted us to do, is that right’ 
That is the substance of what you are stating. 

Mr. Borron. Well, I am sorry I did not express myself more clear- 
ly. May I repeat then? 

The Cuarrman. You may. 

Mr. Borron. I believe that a very substantial measure of success 
was finally achieved in the international negotiations notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the list in August of 1954. 

he Crarrman. Would you say that is true notwithstanding, ac- 
cording to testimony before this committee, that in the field of ma- 
chine tools that the Communist bloc countries now can get from our 
allies all the tools necessary to put up a complete machine shop’ 
We have had that testimony before us S experts, under the list that 
was decontrolled. 
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Mr. Borron. Senator, I believe that the negotiators may have prob- 
ably been confronted with a problem of whether or not the whole 
fabric of international controls might not have gone in the ash can, 

had they not made these concessions. I believe that the committee 
will have the privilege of hearing from these people in the near 

future. 

The CuarrmMan. I just want to get it clear, According to the 
testimony that you gave, we are just at the mercy of our allies and 
there is nothing we can do about it unless we want to invoke em- 
hargoes against. them for replacing the very things that they are 
selling. Now, we can do that, can we not ? 

Mr. ~ BortoN. We can, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. For instance, they can sell presses, and they can 
sell boring mills, either horizontal or vertical within certain limita- 
tions. They can sell to the Communist bloc countries and replace 
those machines under the policy we have by purchasing them from 
the United States, although that machine does not go either directly 
or indirectly to the Communist countries. 

The machine they actually purchase from us can be a replacement 
of what they are permitted to supply to the Communist countries 
themselves, is that not true? 

Mr. Borron. They might be able to do that, yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN, They can do that? 

Mr. Borron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Then, it is our policy to furnish or permit the allies 
to furnish the replacement if needed. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Then, what is the difference in sending our own 
machine directly over there and letting Americans get the profit out 
of it. What isthe difference ? 

Mr. Borton. One of the reasons, that we think that our machines 
are better than those made anywhere else in the world. 

The CuarrmMan, That may ‘be one reason, but suppose the other is 
better, how do you control it 

Mr. Borron. Senator, we cannot control what other countries do, 
unless they do it of their own volition. 

The Cuarrman. We can control what we do though, can we not ¢ 

Mr. Borron. Yes, sir, we can and we do, 

The Cuamman. And, if it is going to be the policy of our allies 
to arm Communist Russia, then why should it be our policy to arm 
our allies ? 

Can you answer that ? 

Mr. Borron. Senator, I am afraid you are in the realm of high in- 
ternational policy that Tam not qualified to speak. 

The Cuatrman. We are in the realm of commonsense. 

All right, Senator. 

Senator Ervin. Now, you make the statement that we have kept 
many things on the embargo list by reason of our attending these 
international meetings and says, “Amen,” when our allies say the 
want to ship things to Russia. But do i not know that the Ameri- 
can people are being forbidden by the De partment of Commerce and 
the Department of State and the D oeiional Cooperation Adminis- 
tration from learning what has been kept on the embargo list? Do 
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you not know that the letter from Under Secretary Hoover and the 
directive from the Secretary of Defense withholds that information 
from the American people and orders everybody in Government em- 
ploy to withhold it ? 

Mr. Borton. Senator, since the top officials of the Department of 
Commerce and the top officials in connection with the Battle Act are 
ready and willing to testify before this committee, I do not feel quali- 
fied to speak. 

Senator Ervin. They are ready and willing to testify before this 
committee, provided they reserve to themselves the rights to tell this 
committee what they please to tell them, and to withhold from this 
committee what they please to withhold from them. 

Now, I am asking you this question: If under the directives under 
which you are testifying you do not know that the Commerce De- 
partment and the Department of State and the International Cooper- 
ation Administration have forbidden any of their witnesses to in- 
form this committee as to what items we have been able to retain 
upon the embargo list ? 

Mr. Borton. Senator, everything that we do with respect to the 
Export Control Act for which I am responsible is made public for all 
of the world to see. 

Senator Ervry. I do not believe that is a responsive answer. You 
are a highly intelligent man. Would you answer that question? You 
could very easily. 

(The reporter read from his notes as requested.) 

(The witness consulted with Mr. Overton.) 

Senator McCarrny. I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that counsel 
should have the right to coach the witness. If the witness requires 
legal aid, he can turn to counsel and ask for it. 

Mr. Borron. Sir, I believe that the Battle Act Administrator has 
already sent to this committee in executive session the items which 
were deleted. 

Senator Ervin. I am not talking about the ones deleted; T am talk- 
ing about the ones that were retained. That is what the question 
relates to. 

Mr. Borton. That is a question for the Battle Act Administrator, 
Senator. 

Senator Ervin. I am asking you if you do not know. You have 
stated that you felt that by reason of our getting concessions as to 
retaining upon the embargo list certain items, that we had achieved 
some kind of substantial victory for the American people. I was 
asking if you do not know that the Secretary of Commerce, the De- 
partment of State, and the International Cooperation Administration 
have refused to permit any of their employees to divulge to this com- 
mittee what items have been retained on the embargo list. That is a 
very simple question. 

Mr. Borton. Well, they may have refused up to the present time, 
Senator, but I believe they are ready to testify and what they may 
testify to I have no knowledge of. 

Senator Ervin. Would not your answer be a little more accurate, 
if you leave out that word “may” and say that they have prohibited 
their witnesses from divulging that information to this committee. 
It is not a question of “May,” is it? It is a question of what they 
have done. Is that not so? 
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Mr. Borton. They have, sir. 

Senator Ervin. That is all, It took us a long time to get an answer 
to that question. 

Then, the American people are not allowed to have the information, 
and even the American Congress is not allowed to have the informa- 
tion to enable them to judge whether or not they have made any gains 
of any kind asa result of these negotiations; is that not so 

Mr. Borton. I am afraid, Senator, that this series of questions is 
in connection with the Battle Act with which T have no connection 
or authority. 

Senator Ervin. I know, but you have volunteered information 
awhile ago that you thought that we had made a substantial gain in 
securing the retention upon the embargo list of certain items. I am 
asking you the fact that they do not allow the American people to 
know what they have gained and what those items are, and, therefore, 
the American people are not permitted to make a conclusion for them- 
selves about the operations of their own Government in a field which 
may endanger the lives of their sons. 

Mr. Borton. Senator, I have read several of the reports of the Bat- 
tle Act Administrator which are made public, and my feeling was that 
he made quite a clear exposition of what he had done. 

Senator Ervin. He made a statement to the effect that this was all to 
encourage foreign trade, in peaceful items. Yet the testimony before 
this committee is that we have consented to the shipment of machine 
tools and one of the witnesses testified that it would be better for us to 
let our allies ship shells and cannons in the first place instead of these 
machine tools. 

That is all. 

Senator Benner. I would like to ask a question, Mr. Chairman. Is 
it not a facet that COCOM is a voluntary organization ? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct, Senator Bender. 

Senator Brenner. Is it not true that whenever we meet with our 
allies we come to certain agreements and we dissuade them from ship- 
ping some items that otherwise they would ship, because of our joining 
with them and thereby preventing these items from going into the 
Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Borton. That was the point I was attempting to make; yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. So it is not a matter of our permitting anything; it 
is a matter of a result of our effort in dissuading some of our allies 
from shipping these vital materials to the Soviet Union and their 
allies? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Senator Benper. And we have a greater area of agreement as a 
result of the effort on the part of our Government in this respect; is 
that true? 

Mr. Borron. That is my opinion. 

Senator Benper. If this agency were not operating, is it not a fact 
that practically all of these items would be decontrolled and the 
Soviets would get all of them, instead of only part of them? 

Mr. Borton. I am not sure they would get all of them, but I believe 
they would get many more than they get under the present arrange- 
ment; yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. I have one more question regarding Mr. Black- 
man’s functions, and Mr. George’s function. Were they determining 


or 
= 
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factors or were they the final word in respect to what items would be 
decontrolled ¢ : 

Mr. Borron. With their recommendations, you mean ¢ 

Senator Benver. The final word. | 

Mr. Borrvon. They were not; no, sir. 

Senator Bznper. Their function was to meet with representatives of 
the various departments and get technical advice as to what could 
possibly be retained on these lists, and then as a result of our voluntary 
meeting with these other nations we succeeded in retaining on the list 
many items that otherwise would have been decontrolled ? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I ask one question there ? 

The Cuamman. Let me ask this question: If your statement of pol- 
icy is correct, that we made great gains by the COCOM conferences, 
by decontrolling or downgrading some 200 of the 450 or 460 items—if 
we made great gains, why should it be such a detailed secret from the 
Congress and the American people? If your position is sound, why 
should it be a secret? Why can we not get the detailed information ? 

Mr. Borron. Senator, or Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to give 
to your committee all of the knowledge that is within my competence 
to help you with in this investigation. 

The Cuarrman. That is not within your knowledge? 

Mr. Borron. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is that your answer? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. That that is not within your knowledge? 

Mr. Borron. Yes. 

Senator Munor. As I understood your statement, you did not say 
that we had made great gains by making concessions. I understood 
you to say that we had made great gains by the fact that there was 
such a thing as COCOM in existence, and that while we had to make 
some concessions in order to win some victories, that those victories 
were great gains as against no such organization as COCOM what- 
soever. 

Mr. Borron. That was the impression I intended to convey, Sena- 
tor. That we would have had—— 

The Carman. Let us take it on that basis. Is there any reason 
for keeping it a secret? 

Senator Munpr. He said he is not a competent witness. 

Mr. Borton. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is difficult for the Chair to know whether you 
have yielded the floor. It is not an infrequent incident when other 
members take the play away from the Chair. 

You may proceed. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to take the floor for this reason, that 
Mr. Borton to me has been a very refreshing witness. 

You have been candid, and you have been clear cut, and I have 
learned more about the elaborate operations of this whole procedure 
from you than the whole collection of previous witnesses. For one, 
I want to congratulate you on giving the information in the area 
where you are. You have given us precise answers and in the areas 
where you are not the responsible witness you have frankly said so. 

Mr. Borron. Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. I would like to make this further point, that I 
think the country is getting the wrong impression and the world is 
getting the wrong impression, inadvertently, from these hearings. 
it would indicate that our Government 1s responsible for the fact 
that a certain amount of what we believe to be security material gets 
into the Iron Curtain countries. That is machine tools, and so on. 
I would like to point out and emphasize that the very constructive 
and unselfish policies which our Government has consistently fol- 
lowed of refusing to give export licenses to our manufacturers to ship 
stuff to the Tron Curtain countries is the first big constructive step 
in the direction of preventing the Iron Curtain countries from de- 
veloping strong militaristic positions with the supplies of the Western 
World. 

But the difficulties stem from the fact that for reasons best known 
to them, and of which I have been very critical, our allies have not 
taken the same position as the United States has. Had they taken 
it, there would be no problem. But, because they are smaller coun- 
tries, or because their people are less enlightened or for some reason, 
good or bad, their maneiaiiners insist on making a bloody dollar 


now and then by shipping what we consider to be war supplies, be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

So you have two conflicting policies. There is a very salutary one 
by Uncle Sam and a mighty fine one. You have enforced that admi- 
rably in your position as being in charge of export controls. 

Mr. Borron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Munpr. But as a consequence, those opinions clash even- 


tually at a place called COCOM, and when you get there, they say, 
“There is what we believe should be done, and we wish you would do 
the same thing.” They say, “No, we won’t do it on this item,” or 
that item and “We don’t think we ought to do it on any items.” So 
maybe items A, B, C, and D, on occasion you have to yield, for instance 
on items C and D, in the hope that those more important items, A and 
B, may still be kept on the collective list which is precluded from going 
to Russia. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

Senator Munor. If you fail in that, then you have the ugly alterna- 
tive of deciding, “Do we shut off economic aid to a country which is 
giving us an airbase, where we have soldiers stationed, and where we 
have ammunition cached, and do we shut off economic aid to an area 
where for some reason or other that Congress and their people have 
decided to pour in billions of dollars of military supplies?” 

If we do not do that, we have the other alternative of saying to our 
own Nation, which has already partiotically followed the adjunct of 
the Government, complied with the export policy, and say, “Because 
those rascals overseas are still sending them stuff, we are not even 
going to let you ship any of your supplies to any country in the free 
world.” 

That would certainly be punishing the wrong element, it seems to 
me, if we crack down on American citizens, to punish them for the 
greed, and I think the very unwise greed, of certain foreign manufac- 
turers to ship stuff overseas. 

I point out that the reason we are in difficulty is not because America 
has been weak on the subject of supplying supplies to the Iron Curtain 
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countries, but the reason there is difficulty is that we have done so well 
at home by precluding our own exports and have not been able to carry 
the rest of the world along on that high standard of unselfishness. 

Senator McCarrny. Would you yield to me there? 

Could I, Mr. Chairman, point out that the Battle Act—— 

The Cuamman. The Chair wishes to make this observation and 
then the Chair will yield to others that want to speak. 

In the very first place, if anybody is getting a distorted view of the 
realities of the situation from these hearings, it is because the truth 
in many instances and the information that the committee sought to 
get has so far been withheld. The record speaks for itself. The 
committee has had no purpose except to get the facts, and assuming 
that there is validity in every statement made by the Senator from 
South Dakota, then there is every reason why, or more reason why, 
the whole truth should be revealed, and that is the purpose of this 
committee. 

Senator Munor. I did not imply or infer from my remarks that I 
was against getting the facts. I was simply trying to clarify the 
record insofar as our position was concerned. 

The CuHatrman. Do you agree with me completely that it should 
not be secret ? 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. 

The Cmairman. Then let us get the facts. That is all we are trying 
to get. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say in connection with Senator Mundt’s 
comment, that the Battle Act is the law of the land, and it was passed 
by the Congress and the Congress decided that no aid should be given 
to any ally who was shipping strategic materials to Communist 
Russia. The Defense Department officials who appeared have told 
us that some 77 strategic machine tools were being shipped so it ap- 
pears obvious that if our officials are to follow the law which the Con- 
gress passed they must cut off aid to any countries shipping those 
items which are considered strategic by the Defense Taaattennn 
Would you not agree on that and give me an answer to that? 

Mr. Borron. I am sorry, I am just not qualified as a witness with 
respect to the operations of the Battle Act. 

The Cuamman. Can we proceed now ? 

Senator Munpr. I believe the Senator has inadvertently made an 
incorrect analysis of the Battle Act. I voted one time on the floor of 
the Senate for an act which would have done exactly that, and I believe 
our distinguished chairman made an amendment, but we did have 
before us a bill that would have done that, for which I voted. Out of 
it came, or out of this area of discussion came the Battle Act, which 
permits the Federal Government or the United States Government, 
taking all factors in the balance, if it wants to, to do this type of thing 
that we are talking about, and it is not required. That was the differ- 
ence between the McClellan Act, if it was the McClellan Act, and it 
may have been some other man who introduced the amendment, and 
finally we got this in the Battle Act. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask one question at this point. Do you 
know whether the Battle Act provisions have at any time been invoked 
against these countries that persist in selling these materials? 
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Mr. Borron. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I am not familiar with the 
operations of the Battle Act. 

The Cuarrman. We will try to find that out as we go along. Let 
us proceed. f *4 E : 

I may announce that Secretary Weeks is waiting, and he is avail- 
able, and I am anxious to get to him as soon as possible. 

Mr. Kennepy. I[ just have a couple of eee, Mr. Borton. These 
materials, following up our discussion before, taken off the list, in 
1954, that is taken off the positive list ? 

Mr. Borron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. Will you answer that question ? 

Mr. Borton. I am sorry, I don’t know what material you are talking 
about. 

Mr. Kennepy. These machine tools, and these materials and com- 
modities that were agreed at COCOM should be taken off the inter- 
national list were, for the most part, also taken off our positive list ? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But, nevertheless, the United States still requires a 
license to send those materials to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Borron. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is it not a fact that the United States will not grant 
a license to send virtually all of those, or any of those materials? 

Mr. Borton. I can say that none of them have gone, and I can ny 
if an application were received the presumption would be for denial. 

Mr. Kennepy. And the application would be denied on the grounds 
that it would harm the national security of the United States; is that 
not correct ? 

Mr. Borton. I think that term we would use would be that it would 
not be in the national interest. 

Mr. Kennepy. It would not be within the national] interest, and this 
would be an application for strategic materials according to your letter 
and would be denied a license on the grounds that it would not be 
within the national interest? 

Mr. Borron. If it were an item on the positive list, you mean ¢ 

Mr. Kennepy. If it was one of those items that was taken off and 
agreed by the United States that our allies could send. 

Mr. Borton. With respect to those items, we could possibly approve 
a license, but I believe that the chances are very slim. 

Mr. Kennepy. And it would be because it would be against the 
national interest; is that not correct? 

Mr. Borton. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Have you approved any licenses for goods that were 
taken off the list in 1954 to be sent to the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Borton. Yes, sir; we have. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is the amount or the nature of the amount? 

Mr. Borton. I have here an itemized list of every license which 
we have issued, the description of the commodity, the value, by quar- 
ters, since August 26, 1954, through February 27, 1956. 

Mr. BERHaE, What isthe amount? Can you give us, roughly, the 
amount ? 

The Cuarman. The list will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Borton. If you would like to have it, it is a lengthy one. . 

The Cuatrman. Let it be filed and made a part of the record. You 
will supply it? 
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Mr. Borton. I would like the privilege of taking it back to have it 
typed up neatly for the committee. We were working on it through 
the middle of the night. 

The Cuarmman. You supply the list that you are now testifying 
about. 

(The list referred to above was marked “Exhibit No. 13” and will 
be found in the appendix on p. 529.) 

Mr. Borron. May I then refer to the licenses which have been 
issued for items which would previously have been denied, but which 
were deleted during the August 26 revision. The total amount is in 
the neighborhood of $100,000 for the intervening year and a half. 
I think that I should qualify that further by saying that normally 
there is about a 50-percent attrition, as we call it, between the amount 
of licenses issued and the quantities actually shipped. In other words, 
normally for the Soviet bloc, about half of the licenses which are 
issued eventually are canceled and go by the board for anyone of a 
number of reasons. 

Mr. Kennepy. There have been no metals, and aluminum has not 
been sent ? 

Mr. Borrton. No. 

Mr. Kennepy. Copper wire? 

Mr. Borron. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Nickel? 

Mr. Borron. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Kennepy. Machine tools? 

Mr. Borton. None. 

Mr. Kennepy. And electronics equipment? 

Mr. Borron. Yes, there was some. 

Mr. Kennepy. Was there equipment allowed to be sent that could 
jam the Voice of America? 

Mr. Borron. Some electronic equipment that went to a radio ham, 
a private radio bug. 

Mr. Kennepy. What about a 60,000-kilowatt generator, has that 
been allowed to be sent? 

Mr. Borron. I have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. An 85,000-horsepower turbine ? 

Mr. Borton. No, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And what about a 12,500-kilowatt engine, motor, 
have those things been allowed to be sent ? 

Mr. Bortron. Since August 26, no, sir. 

Mr. Kennepvy. Why? If you received an application, why would 
you refuse? 

Mr. Borron. I think we would consider it contrary to the national 
interest. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Borton. 

We will call in the Secretary, please. 

(At this point in the record all of the members of the subcommittee 
were present. ) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, will you stand and be sworn, please? 

You do solemnly swear that the evidence you shall give before this 
Senate Investigating Subcommittee shall the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Secretary Weexs. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, will you be seated, please? Do you 
have members of your staff present with you? 

Secretary Werks. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Do you expect them to answer some of the questions 
that may be directed to you! 

Secretary Weeks. Possibly, Mr. Chairman. We can see how it 
works out. They may. 

The Cuarrman. Will those that you expect to have interrogated, 
will you identify them so that they may also be sworn? 

Secretary Werks. On my right is Mr. Ray, the general counsel of 
the Department, and Mr. McC ellan, the Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Affairs; and on my left is Mr. Marshall Smith, Deputy 
Assistant See retary for International Affairs, and Mr. Anderson, who 
was Mr. McClellan’s predecessor as Assistant Secretary and resigned 
last summer. 

The CuatmrMan. Will you gentlemen stand and be sworn, please? 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Ray. Ido. 

Mr. Anperson. I do. 

Mr. Smiru. I do. 

Mr. McCietian. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; 
PHILIP A. RAY, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT; 
HAROLD C. McCLELLAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS; MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; AND SAMUEL W. 
ANDERSON, FORMERLY THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The CHarrman. Mr. Secretary, will you state your name and 
residence and your present official position with the Government of 
the United States ? 

Secretary Weeks. My name is Sinclair Weeks. I am Secretary of 
Commerce. And I live at 3126 O Street NW. 

The Cuamman. How long have you been Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Weeks # 

Secretary Weeks. Since January 20,1953. The 21st, to be accurate. 

The Cuarrman. The 2\st of January 1953. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You have, of course, occupied other positions in the 
Government and served for a term or part of a term as United States 
Senator. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Secretary, I have just been handed a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a letter dated March 7, addressed to me. Is this some 
previous letter that I have received, or is this something new ? 


Secretary Weeks. This is a letter I would like to read and hand to 
you in connection with my statement. 


73122—-56—-pt. 2-6 
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The Cuarrman. Do you wish to deliver the original letter to the 
chairman ¢ 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir- 

The Cuarmman. All right, that may be done. 

( The letter was handed to the chairman. ) 

The Cuarman. Mr. Secretary, I see nothing new in the letter and 
I do not know its purpose. The letter may be inserted in the record 
at this point. I assume every member has a copy of the letter. 

Senator Munpr. Perhaps the Secretary would like to read it. 

The Cuamman. I usually read my own letters. I said there was 
nothing new in it. Would you like to have the letter read, Mr. Secre- 
tary ¢ 

his is a second time it has occurred in these proceedings that I 
have had somebody come up here to read a letter to me that has never 
been delivered. 

Secretary Weeks. If the letter may be in the record, that is satis- 
factory to me. 

The Cuairman. I will be very glad to read it. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not think that we need to take the time. 

The Cuatrman. I have always thought that I was entitled to see 
them before someone else read them in the record at least. The letter 
is dated March 7, 1956: 


Hon. JoHn L. McCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN; At the opening of the presentation of the administra- 
tion’s position in your current inquiry into East-West trade, we wish to make 
clear the interdepartmental nature of the actions taken in this problem. 

The revision of the international control lists which occurred in August 1954 
was made upon the insistence of Western European countries for a relaxation of 
the controls after the ending of the active hostilities in Korea and Indochina. 
The final action was taken with the concurrence of the Department of State, 
Department of Defense, Department of Commerce, the Battle Act Administrator, 
and with the approval of the President. 

Sincerely yours— 


Signed : 
HERBERT Hoover, Jr., 
Secretary of State (Acting). 
GorDON GRAY, 
(By the authority of the Secretary of Defense). 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
Battle Act Administrator (1954). 

Senator Munpr. May I explain one thing there, Mr. Chairman? 
May I explain why I suggested the letter be read ? 

The Cuarrman. I have no objection. 

Senator Munpr. It sounds a little stupid to ask that the letter be 
read when it is distributed and it is in the record. As you know, I 
have consistently supported the position that our hearings should be 
open to television and to radio whenever they are open to photog- 
raphers and to newspaper people. But I have always held to the posi- 
tion that I am skeptical about the wisdom of opening hearings to 
television and the radio where they do not broadcast them in toto, 
because it subjects us to an editing process. 
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| want to be sure, at least, therefore, that all of the information 
available to the press is always available to the radio and available 
to the television audience so that if it is precluded by them it is not 
precluded by us. I am not sure it is good policy to have television as 
part of the program, and televise a part of the hearing and radio 
broadcast a part of the hearing unless it is available in toto, and that 
was my reason, 

The Cuamman, Well, the Chair may say that he has no objection to 
reading the letter. But this is the second time during the course of 
these hearings that someone has appeared to testify and offered to read 
a letter which was addressed to me that I have never received. I main- 
tained and I continue to maintain that at least I am entitled to see the 
letter before I grant permission for someone else to read it. 

As to radio and television, we all know what our problem is regard- 
ing that. If radio and television were denied that would be denying 
two vital sources of communication, a right that I think they are 
entitled to unless the committee would hold hearings in executive ses- 
sion. As long as they are public, I am reluctant to exclude them. 

My wish would be just as expressed by the Senator from South 
Dakota, that if any part of the hearings are televised, that it all be 
televised from beginning to end. That would hold true with respect 
to radio as well, and require them to televise live hearings, or make live 
television of it and broadcast it at the same time. 

However, to require them to do that would be requiring something 
that we cannot require of the press because it can editorialize and de- 
lete and use only such parts as it wants. 

I do not like it any more than the Senator from South Dakota, but 
1 do not know how we can cope with it. I would like for the press to 
print every word that is said, but it cannot, and it does not, and neither 
does television operate on the live basis at all time. When it takes a 
film I do not know of any way that we can keep them from editing 
that film and using what they want. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, I am sorry about the temporary delay this 
morning, but we have permission to sit until 1 o’clock—the committee 
loes—today, and so I trust we do have time. 

Now, you have presented here, I believe, a written statement, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Wreks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is it your purpose to read the statement or do you 
wish to just have it inserted in the record ? 

Secretary Weeks. I should like to read that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHarrman. Under the rules of the committee, statements 
should be submitted 24 hours in advance of a witness’ testimony. 
However, while I understand you were so advised, you felt you could 
not get it prepared in time. 

Secretary Weeks. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, it was not ready in 
accordance with your rules, but I did not know I was coming until 
Tuesday afternoon, and we have been working on it since. 

The Cuarrman. The statement appears to be reasonably short. I 
just want to state, unless there is objection from other members of the 
committee, the Chair will hold that you may read your statement. 
This will not necessarily hold true in the future if a long statement 
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is presented, but in view of the apparent brevity of your prepared 
statement, the Chair wishes, if there is no objection on the part of the 
other members of the committee, to extend you the courtesy of reading 
your statement without interruption, unless it is just for a moment 
of clarification. 

Allright, Mr. Secretary ; you may proceed. 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity provided by your committee to discuss briefly 
the role of the Commerce Department in East-West trade, not only 
with respect to the Department’s primary function of United States 
export control but additionally with respect to such relationship as 
Commerce had with the international conferences of 1954 and the 
East-West trade-control revisions which followed. 

Senator McCarrrry. Could I ask the chairman a question? Would 
you prefer not to have the witness interrupted during the reading of 
his statement ? 

The Cuarrman. In view of the brevity of his statement, I would ask 
members of the committee to let him finish so that we might then 
interrogate him fully. If there is any Senator that feels, however, 
at any point that it would not be well to yield to that request of the 
Chair, of course the Chair would, as he always has, grant the right to a 
particular Senator to interrupt. 

Senator McCarrny. I assume the witness would prefer to continue 
uninterrupted ? 

Secretary Wrexs. I should like very much to, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. That is what the Chair said, and the Chair wishes 
to announce, as I tried to state in the beginning, that this does not 
necessarily establish a precedent. If someone would come in here 
at a late hour like this with a long statement and the time is short, the 
Chair might hold, if he could get the committee to sustain him, that 
we proceed with questioning first and simply put the statement in 
the record. But under the circumstances, the statement is short, and 
he may proceed. 

Secretary Werks. It is my purpose to attempt to clear up, if pos- 
sible, some of the apparent misunderstandings which could give this 
committee and the public generally a distorted picture of what was 
done by our Government and why. 

First of all, let me make one point clear with strong emphasis. 
United States world trade policy can best be described in one short 
statement: That policy is to strengthen peace and maintain national 
security. Everything we have done in our trade program and all 
that we are presently doing in export control has been and is based 
upon that objective. In its simplest terms, our policy is to increase 
our prospects for lasting peace by strengthening our own economy 
and that of free-world nations while, at the same time, developing the 
maximum in overall free-world defense. 

At this point it might be well to state the purposes for which our 
country exercises control over its own exports. United States export 
controls are administered by the Department of Commerce. These 
controls are of two basic types. One is for the purpose of withhold- 
ing from potential enemies all commodities which could make a real 
contribution to their military potential. The other is to limit or pre- 
a the export of items which are in short supply within the United 

tates. 
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To prevent the export of strategic commodities as well as those in 
short supply, we have developed what is called a positive list. This 
list, administered by the Department of Commerce, includes all com- 
modities in short supply or determined to be strategic, All commodi- 
ties on this list require a license from the Department of Commerce 
before they can be exported from the United States to destinations 
other than Latin America and Canada. With minor exceptions the 
export of all positive-list items to the Soviet bloc is denied. No com- 
modity can be shipped from the United States to any of the Soviet- 
bloc countries without a license whether or not that item is on our 
positive list. 

What, in fact, does the United States ship to the Soviet bloc under 
these procedures? Recently, with my letter of February 29, I sent 
to your subcommittee a list of the items which this country has shipped 
to the Soviet bloc since August 1954. This is in the possession of your 
subcommittee. Exports from the United States to the Soviet bloc are 
small in volume and consist of peaceful, not strategic, commodities. 
With respect to shipments of commodities from the United States 
which appear on our positive list and which are destined for free- 
world countries, we strenuously endeavor to prevent transshipment 
to Iron Curtain countries. Through the development of cooperative 
ugreements with friendly n: tions, § a framework of controls has been 
established to guard against such transshipments. 

[ am confident that if all free nations maintained the ‘same restric- 
‘ions on the export of strategic items to the Soviet bloc in Europe or 
to the Communists in Asia as those maintained by the United States 
there would be no problem. 

Effective as our own export controls may be, however, it must be 
recognized that no one country can by itself adequately restrict the 
flow of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. This restriction can 
only be achieved by voluntary agreement among many nations. In 
addition, therefore, to the export controls exercised unilaterally by 
the United States, controls must also be maintained through multi- 
‘ateral agreement among free-world nations. The United States has 
participated in the development. of these multilateral controls and, 
though the leading responsibility for this task lay in the State De- 
partment and in the Foreign Operations Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of course, exercised its proper assigned role as one 
of the several Government agencies concerned. 

It is a fact of life, however, that there is no power on earth avail- 
ible to make these multilateral controls effective except the power of 
persuasion. In the plain language that we understand in my part 
of the world—New England—my part of the country, and I guess it 
s universal—you can lead to horse to water but you cannot make him 
drink. 

Off the record of the statement, I would like to point out that no 
-ingle item can go on any international list unless by the unanimous 
igreement of the 15 nations concerned. 

An analysis of trade between the Soviets and free world countries 
other than the United States will reveal the fact that there is a 
substantial difference between restrictions applied by the United States 
and those applied by other nations. The United States, for example, 
has a complete embargo against Red China and North Korea, while 
other free world countries maintain by multilateral agreement a list 
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of items which either are embargoed or restricted so far as exports 
to these countries are concerned. The United States also maintains an 
embargo, as I have stated, so far as Iron Curtain countries of Europe 
are concerned, on all items either of strategic importance or in short 
supply. Other free world countries, through multilateral agree- 
ment, maintain controls vis-a-vis the Soviet blow which are more liberal] 
than ours and which permit shipment of some items which are em- 
bargoed by United States policy. 

It should be noted that in August 1954 the multilaterial controls 
maintained by European countries as a limitation upon exports to 
the Communist bloc were substantially modified. This modification 
resulted in a shortening of the list of items under multinational 
control. 

What were some of the reasons which led to this modification ? 

It must be recognized that there are factors affecting the East-West 
trade interests of European free world countries which are far dif- 
ferent from those which apply in the United States. For example, 
while United States exports represent only approximately 3.5 per- 
cent of our gross national product, the United Kingdom relies upon 
exports for 15.6 percent of its GNP. The pressure for international 
trade in the United Kingdom is based on the long established fact that 
without adequate trade Britain cannot survive, let alone maintain a 
decent standard of living or a satisfactory national defense. 

Other European countries lean heavily upon foreign trade. Indi- 
vidual export items become vitally significant to the economic wel- 
fare of these countries and result in heavy pressures for trade expan- 
sion. As an illustration, the shipment of 2,000 tons of soft unal- 
loyed aluminum by Norway to the Soviet bloc was a required con- 
cession as a means of providing a market. in the bloc for otherwise 
unsalable sea food products—a major export item. Denmark is called 
upon to sell butter abroad or suffer disastrous results in its domestic 
economy. But in order to sell its butter to the Soviets, Denmark is 
called upon to supply merchant ships. West Germany finds it diffi- 
cult to become completely separated in an economic sense from Fast 
Germany. Many parts of West Germany are dependent upon East 
German brown coal. To obtain this coal West Germany is called 
upon to trade with East Germany. Generally speaking, similar 
examples can be cited for the other countries participating in the 
oa agreement excepting, of course, the United States and 

anada. 

Add to this the fact that in 1954 United States foreign aid to 
Europe was coming to a close and that we were proposing trade as a 
substitute for aid. Let me illustrate. Economic aid to COCOM 
countries in 1950 was $3 billion. This figure has been reduced year 
by year to the point where in the year 1955 economic aid totaled 
‘72 million and in that year only 3 of the 10 West Europe COCOM 
countries received any aid at all. 

Furthermore, the United States market for many items on which 
export was needed by these countries was limited. It was evident 
that they could not look to the United States market for the essential 
further trade. Our restricted import quotas on all agricultual items. 
for example, seriously affected countries like Denmark, Holland, Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. 
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Because of the circumstances described above, the pressures upon 
the European countries to trade with the Soviet bloc are far different 
than the pressures upon us and these conditions are reflected by a 
different attitude among European countries toward trade controls. 

As I have already reported, United States policy is much more 
restrictive in export control to the Soviets than is the multilateral 
international calles, I assure you that were it possible of attainment 
and practical for our foreign friends, I would much prefer to see 
controls of the kind we are exercising uniformly imposed by all free 
world nations. I do not believe that there is a single agency in our 
Government which has not consistently maintained this position. 
Recognizing the differences which obtain between our country and 
other free world nations, however, adjustments both on their part 
and ours have been necessary in order to permit multilateral agree- 
ment through which controls of the maximum effectiveness could be 
maintained. 

It should be noted that, following the reduction in international 
controls which took place in August 1954, we sharply reduced the 
number of items on our own positive list. Our exporters were thus 
relieved of the burden of obtaining export licenses for commodities 
of lesser strategic nature to be shipped to friendly countries unless 
there appeared to be a risk of transshipment or diversion to the Soviet 
bloc. Although this revision of our controls benefited American 
business and industry by removing what would have been an impedi- 
ment to American competition with free world countries, it did not 
in any way weaken our economic defense position. This fact is made 
apparent he my 34th Quarterly Report on Export Control, in table 
2 appearing on page 20. This table shows the principal United 
States exports to European Soviet bloc countries during the years 
1952, 1953, 1954, and the first three quarters of 1955. Mr. Chairman, 
I respectfully request that this table be inserted in the record tran- 
script of my testimony at this point. By way of summary of its 
importance, [ might say that it shows conclusively that exports from 
the United States to the Sovie bloc are small in volume and made up 
of peaceful goods. 

The CHarrman. The request for insertion, without objection, will 
be granted, and it may be printed in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 2.—Principal United States exports to European Soviet bloc countries, 
1948 and 1952-55 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| 


January- 
Commodity | | 1954 Septem- 


ber 1955 


Total, including reexports...._._.._.--.- | 193, 241 1,097| 1,776] 26,193] 96,097 
Total, domestic. ------. i j | 121,623 1,032 1,692 | 26,012 8 5, 957 


Dairy products 
Cattie hides, wet__.__- 
Calf and kip skins, wet. 
Tallow, inedible. 
Barley - ae 
Corn, except ea a 
Wheat and wheat flour 
Grains and preparations, n. e. c 
Beans and peas, dry ripe. --_- 
Peanuts --- 
Cooking and salad oils__. 
Tobacco and manufactures 
Raw cotton ee 
Wool rags ‘ 
Pencil slats._-_--- 
Petroleum and products. on 
Iron- and steel-mill products--- 
Copper and manufactures - _- 
Electrical apparatus. ae 
Industrial machinery. -.-- --- sis 
Automobiles, norte, and accessories... _-- 
Aircraft _ _- 
Coal-tar products__.-- 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical t pre parations 
Industrial chemicals-_.-. --- 
Chemical specialties 
Phosphate rock-_- 
Articles for relief or charity __ _ 
Books, legal forms, and other printed matter. 
Scientific and professional apparatus--..-- - - ad 
Other exports of United States merchandise_..----- | 


Animal oils and fats, edible__-__---.--- ke | 1, 832 
= i 




















1 East Germany not included in 1948. 

2 Includes $3,227,000 of food grains and insecticides exported under the President’s flood relief program 
for the Danube Basin. 

? Includes $1,516,000 of corn and aureomycin exported under the President’s flood relief program for 
the Danube Basin. 

4 Not shown separately. 

5 Includes $89,000 of reexports. 

® Includes $102,000 of reexports, 

7 Less than $500, 


Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, I have here some documents, if I 
could read them? 

The CrHatrman. Are they classified ? 

Secretary Werks. No, they are not; and if they could be inserted in 
the record, I would appreciate it. 

The Cuarrman. It will be unnecessary to insert all of those docu- 
ments in the printed record. They may be filed for reference. They 
are available documents, are they not ? 

Secretary Weeks. They are available documents, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Identify them, as to what the purpose is. 

Secretary Werks. They are the export-control reports. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that the report issued by Harold Stassen ? 

Secretary Weeks. No; these are the export-control reports. 

The Cuarman. They relate to our own export? 

Secretary Weexs. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. With all deference, the chairman will say as to 
that large number, I do not see any necessity for reprinting them in 
this record if they are available to the Congress and to the public. 
You may identify them by reference. 

Senator Jackson. One of them, I note, called Export Controls, is 
from the Secretary of Commerce to the President of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. We can take notice of that. 

The CuarrMan. It is not necessary to reprint these documents in 
this record. You can simply identify them by reference and they will 
be available. 

Secretary Werexs. I will identify them, then, Mr. Chairman. 
They are the 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 32d, 33d, and 34th Quarterly 
Reports of the Secretary of Commerce to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House. 

Senator McCarruy. With due respect to the witness, we are not 
concerned here with the shipment of material from the United States 
so much as the shipment on the part of our allies to the Soviet bloc, 
so that those documents would not be of too much importance. 

Secretary Werks. All right, sir. 

The CHamrman. These documents may be filed for reference and 
kept with the permanent papers of this hearing. 

Racwetaet Weeks. Then there are three others. They are entitled 
“Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the Free World,” and “Soviet 
Deterrents to Increased Foreign Trade,” and “The Revision of Stra- 
tegic Trade Controls.” 

The Cuatrman. Who is the author of those documents? 

Secretary Weeks. This is the 5th, 6th and 7th Reports to the 
Congress under the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 

The Cuarrman. They may be filed. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask a question? Is one of those the 
document by Harold Stassen, the report by Stassen ? 

Secretary Werks. It is. 

Senator McCarruy. I would object, Mr. Chairman, to the accept- 
ance of the Stassen report in view of the fact that there has been 
already proven by positive testimony that the report is false. He 
says that there were controls on copper, and the testimony shows that 
250 million pounds of copper have al shipped to the Soviet Union, 
and so I do not think that we should accept a report which, in the 
knowledge of the committee is a false report. 

The Cuatrman, I think that we might accept it. I might say that 
I will let the committee rule on it. We might accept it for the very 
parpasss if that is true, of showing that it is a false report. I do not 

now that, and I am not agreeing necessarily that it 1s. But it is a 
matter of accepting it and having it filed for reference. 

Secretary Weexs. Mr. Chairman, I think the facts are that the 
controls were on copper, but this was on copper wire. 

Senator McCarruy. I did not hear you. 

Secretary Werks. The facts are that the controls are still on cop- 
per, but this is copper wire that I believe you referred to. 

Senator McCarruy. Yes; 250 million pounds. 

Also, I call the committee’s attention to a statement on page 44 to 
the effect that aluminum was not decontrolled. We have positive 
testimony from a number of Defense Department witnesses that alu- 
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minum was decontrolled. I merely call attention to the fact that the 
report is not an accurate report. I think the Chair is right In ac- 
cepting it to let the committee see just what type of report was filed. 

The CuamrmMan. Does the Chair understand that the Senator with- 
draws his objection to it being filed ? 

Senator McCarrny. In view of the Chair’s statement, I withdraw 
that objection. ros 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. Then it will be filed for 
reference without objection. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to ask one question. Do you 
happen to know how many thousand miles of copper wire are in a 
modern bomber ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Now, then, Mr. Secretary, may we proceed? 

Will you state exactly what your responsibility is as Secretary of 
Commerce in the field of foreign trade or East-West trade ? 

Secretary Werks. Well, Mr. Chairman, the statutory responsi- 
bility of the Department is to foster and promote foreign and domestic 
commerce and transportation. 

The Cuarman. That is with respect to our own commerce? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. I said foreign and domestic commerce. 

The Cuairman. Well, that is our commerce, foreign and domestic? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. Then in this particular area, we sit as 
members, or representatives of the Commerce Department, sit as 
members of any committees that have to do with foreign trade and 
with the controls and whatnot. 

The CuarrmMan. With respect to these controls as between our allies 
and ourselves and Communist bloc countries, what is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Commerce in that field ¢ 

Secretary Weprxs. The field of controlling commerce, exports, and 
whatnot to the Soviet bloc ? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary Werks. From our allies? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Secretary Werks. I consider that 

The Cuarrman. Whatever arrangement we have entered into with 
our allies, any control arrangements we have entered into with them. 

Secretary Werks. | conaitlar that Commerce has no direct respon- 
sibility in that area. 

The CHarmrman. Will you elaborate as to what indirect respon- 
sibility it has, please. 

Secretary Werks. We provide facts and factual information on the 
international list and its composition. We have a member who sits 
on the committee that is known as EDAC, the Economie Defense Ad- 
visory Committee, and in the discussions in the Council on Foreign 
“conomic Policy chaired by Mr. Joseph Dodge. 

In the area of National Security Council consideration of these 
matters, Commerce is invited to participate in the discussions as an 
independent agency. 

The Cuarrman. Is the ICA now under the Department of Com- 
merce ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir; it is under the Department of State. 
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‘The CHairMAn. Under the Department of State ¢ 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And so the Department of Commerce has no direct 
responsibility other than to give its advice and to help develop the 
policy, as one of the departmental agencies of our Government ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMaNn. A departmental agency that has a primary and full 
responsibility with respect to our own domestic trade and foreign 
trade and commerce. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, Is that correct ? 

Secretary WreEKs. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. To what extent did your Department participate 
in the formulation of the policies that have been pursued ? 

Secretary Werks. These policies were originally started insofar as 
this administration is concerned after the peace in Korea. There was 
an evident disposition on the part of the other nations of what we call 
COCOM to drop the restrictions. We first had a committee, and I 
am talking about the Government now and not about Commerce— 
we first had an ad hoe committee that developed what were known as 
attributes and standards. These were originally the basis for the 
attributes and standards which were used as criteria during the 1954 
review. They were developed from the basic policy and the basic rules 
which were laid. down by the National Security Council. 

From then on, the advisory committees and the working committees 
and the technicians and the task forces would develop information on 
the listed items. Recommendations were developed and forwarded to 
the EDAC organization chaired by Admiral DeLany, who spent all 
of his time on this problem of international controls on exports to the 
bloe. 

The Cuarrman. There was an international list prior to July 1954, 
the date of the meeting of COCOM. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How was that list established ? 

Secretary Werks. I believe that list was established in the prior 
administration. It was established by consultation with the other 
14 coordinating and cooperating countries. 

The Cuarmman. When was it established ? 

Secretary Werks. Can anybody give that information ? 

Mr. Anprrson. I do not know the exact date. 

Secretary Werks. I think it was about the time of the commence- 
ment of hostilities in Korea. 

The Cuarrman. It was in 1948, was it not? 

Secretary Werks. I think it was 1950, Mr. Smith advises me. 

The CHarrman. You had no international list of controls prior 
to 1950? - 

Secretary Weeks. I cannot answer that, sir. I may have the paper 
here that would answer it. 

The Cuamman. Can anyone on your staff answer it? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, to the best of my knowledge, this in- 
ternational list 

The Cuarrman. For the benefit of the reporter, would you state 
your name again, please ? 
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Mr. Surru. Marshall M. Smith. 

The Cuarman. All right, Mr. Smith. . 

Mr. Surru. To the best of my knowledge, 1950 was the inception 
of the first formally established international arrangement, but our 
own controls started or were reestablished in 1948. That I know, but 
cannot give you the exact date. 

The Cuamman. As I understand your testimony now, the inter- 
national list was not established until 1950. 

Mr. Smiru. To the best of my knowledge; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the best of your recollection. Do you 
not have a record of it in the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Smiru. We have, but I do not have it available, sir. 

Secretary Wrexs. We can supply it for the record. 

The CuammMan. Will you advise the committee the exact date that 
went into effect ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, from either 1948 or 1950, or whatever date 
that was, according to i prepared statement, Mr. Secretary, pres- 
sures were applied by foreign countries participating with us in that 


agreement to relax controls. Is that correct? Is that your state- 
ment? 

Secretary Werxs. That is my understanding of it; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Well, were those pressures on when you became 
Secretary of Commerce in 1953? 

Secretary Weeks. I would not say so. I have no direct knowledge 
of when they started. I believe they started after the Korean hidetili. 


ties were concluded. 

The Cuarrman. When did you first know of those pressures as 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Secretary Weexs. As Secretary of Commerce, the Department, of 
course, knew about them as soon as they became evident. 

The Cuatrman. All right, as Secretary of Commerce, could an 
member of your staff tell us when those alleged pressures, or factual 
pressures, began ? 

Secretary Werks. Well, I would say that they began pretty soon 
after the Korean hostilities ceased; is that correct, Mr. Anderson’ 
You may recall. 

Mr. Anperson. I think so, Mr. Chairman. I am the former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce. They developed item by item pretty 
much. My recollection is that the first item in which the pressures 
began to be felt was in antibiotics. 

The Cuatmrman. Let us start with the list. The original list, which 
you say was developed in 1950, constituting the original agreement 

tween the countries, how many items were on that list ? 

Mr. Anverson. I do not have that. 

The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, you are referring to the inter- 
national list, I take it. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; when it was first established. 

Secretary Werks. I will have to supply that information for the 
record unless it is classified, but that pertains to the international list 
which was under the control of the-— 

The Catmeman. May T inquire, does the Secretary of Commerce 
know, or any of the four members of his staff that he has brought with 
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‘im know, without stating the number, do any of you know the num- 
ber that was on the original list? 

Secretary Weeks. The number of items on the original list ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Werks. In the embargoed classification, I take it? 

The Cuarrman. Or controlled, or whatever authority you exercised 
over it, either completely embargoed or under some major control. 

Secretary Weerxs. I should think about—I would have to guess—I 
would guess 400 or 450. 

The CuamrmMan. Do we not know? Do we not have that exactly? 
Does the Department of Commerce not know ‘ 

Secretary Wreks. I should have to get the record and supply it, sir, 
unless it is classified. I do not know whether the number is actually 
‘jassified or not. 

The CuarrmMan. You can tell us now whether that was classified 
or not. 

Secretary Werks. Was it, do you know? 

Mr. Anperson. I do not know. 

Secretary Werxs. I have not the figures here, sir, and I say my best 
recollection is that it is something over 400. I cannot give you the 
actual figures. 

Senator Symrneron. Will the Chair yield at that point? 

The Cuatrman. Just one moment. The last question I asked was: 
[s that list classified as to number ¢ 

Secretary Werxs. I do not know. I cannot answer the question. 
I would think not. 

The Caatrman. There would not be any reason for classifying the 
number, if it is 450 or 460, 

Secretary Weexs. I would not think so. 

The Coaran. I would not think it is classified, but I wish you 
would ascertain and advise this committee, 

Secretary Wenxs. I will. 

The Cuatrman. I would like to know the number on the original 
international list, which you think was developed and agreed to »bout 
1950, the number of items that were on that list, either completely 
embargoed on a quantitative list, or on a watch list. First I would 
like to know if it is classified. The committee would like to have 
the number, also, of items of that kind. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now then, I will ask you, since the COCOM Con- 
ference in July of 1954, and as of now, how many items are there on 
the controlled list or the international control list? I mean, again, 
completely embargoed, on a quantitative list, or on a watch list. 

Secretary Werks. Well, again, I should have to guess. I think we 
can supply the figures. 

The Conan Does the Department of Commerce not keep a 
record of that? 

Secretary Werks. We do not administer the international lists, sir. 
F The CuaIrman, I understand, but you have the Battle Act list on 
ie ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. We do not administer the Battle Act. 

The Cuatrman. I know you do not administer it, but. you have it 
und you work with it, and you have the positive list, and you work on 
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that positive list from the Battle Act list and from the international 
list, do you not? ; 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Revising it from time to time? 

Secretary Wrexs. Yes. sir. We work from it, but we also have 
other items on the positive list that may not be on the international list. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but in revising the positive list 
you make use of the Battle Act list, and also the foreign international 
list, do you not ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The CuArmman. And your Department has worked with those lists 
in revising the positive list. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, the information is available, and it is in the 
possession of the Department of Commerce, is it not? 

Secretary Weeks. I think undoubtedly we have the number of 
items. 

The Cuarrman. You could not work from a list if you did not have 
it, could you? You are bound to have it. Maybe vou have not, I do 
not know. 

Secretary Werks. We will supply the figures, sir, if they are not 
classified and TI do not think that they are. 

The Cuatrman. I ask you now, is the number of items on the inter- 
national list as it obtains today, as it exists today, and since the 
COCOM Conference in July of 1954—is the number of items on that 
list. classified ? 

Secretary Weeks. I believe it is published, sir, but I cannot defi- 
nitely answer the question. Mr. Smith thinks it is. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anyone who knows? I do not know how 
to request such information 

Secretary Werks. I think the representatives from the former FOA, 
Mr. Stassen and Mr. Kalijarvi, from the State Department, can an- 
swer that question tomorrow morning. But I will attempt to get you 
the information, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, you have it in your Department, too. 
I am trying to inquire if you can tell us the number of items on it or 
tell us whether the number is classified. 

Secretary Weeks. We do not do the classifying. 

The Cuamman. But if it is handed to you, you know then whether 
it is classified or not. You may not have classified it, but is it in your 
possession and is it classified in your possession ? 

Secretary Werks. I think I am sure we have the figures, and I think 
it is not classified. 

The Cnuarrman. Then will you make that available to the commit- 
tee as a part of your testimony ? 

Secretary Weexs. Under those conditions, I certainly will, sir, if 
they are not classified. 

e Cuarrman. If they are not classified. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes,sir. I think that they are not. 

The Cuarman. If they are are classified, who classified them as to 
number ? 

Secretary Wrrxs. The State Department, the ICA or FOA. 

The Cuarrman. You have three markings of classification; would 
that be right ? 
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Secretary Werks. Three markings; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you are not prepared to say whether it is or it 
is not ? 

Secretary Werks. I cannot say whether it is or it is not. 

The Cuarrman. Then it has been in the possession of the Depart- 
ment of Defense since August of 1954. 

Secretary Werks. I do not know what is in the possession of the 
Department of Defense. 

The CuarrMan. I mean the Department of Commerce; I am sorry. 

Secretary WrEKs. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. It has been there since August of 1954, and you 
are not able to say whether it is classified or not. 

Secretary Werks. I have said, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot state 
it for a fact, but I am certain—practically certain—that it is not 
classified as to numbers. 

The Cuarrman. Then am I to understand that we will get the num- 
ber now on the list, or that we will only if it is not classified? Can you 
say ? 

Secretary Weexs. You will get it if it is within my power and 
province to give it to you, sir. 

The CuatrrMan. May I ask you if the number has not been pub- 
lished in the Fifth Battle Act Report to Congress, that the number 
still on the list is 260? It is reduced from 260 to 170, the embargo list ? 

Secretary Werks. I have not verified those numbers, but if it is in 
the Battle Act report, it must be. 

Senator Munpr. It would seem to me we could save a lot of time, 
if the Secretary of Commerce does not have this under his immediate 
jurisdiction and this is not his immediate problem, to call Admiral 
DeLany, of course, who does have it. He is the Administrator of 
it and we could ask the direct questions of the man responsible for it. 
Undoubtedly, we can have the Secretary of Commerce serve as an 
errand boy to talk to Admiral DeLany and bring back the informa- 
tion, or we can get it directly from Admiral DeLany. 

The Cuatrman. We are asking the Secretary about things in his 
Department, and whether he will make them available to this com- 
mittee. We are asking him whether they are classified or not and 
we are trying to get information from him. His Department has 
the responsibility in this field. 

Senator McCarruy. I may say that I am a bit confused and lost 
here. We have had witnesses, Mr. Secretary—and this is no reflection 
upon you; I have a great deal of respect for you—but we have had 
witnesses who have consistently testified in answer to questions that 
Secretary Weeks would answer the question, and we now find that 
the information is not within your mind at all. In view of that, 
would you be interested in revoking that secrecy letter that you wrote, 
allowing the employees of the Department to come up and freely 
give testimony, in view of the fact that you cannot give the testimony ? 

Secretary Werks. Senator, I think that I can answer a great many 
of the questions that you and your associates want answered. As far 
as that particular letter is concerned, the interested agencies, the four 
interested agencies have taken uniform action with respect to career 
people working on a junior level and giving us factual information 
and advice as to the course we could follow under the rules of the 
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game, as they were laid down. When cogs finished their job, their 
recommendations or advice was screened through several levels and 
I cannot, sir, withdraw the letter that I gave to them. _ 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you this: I have 
been the most vigorous critic of the previous administration for gov- 
ernment by secrecy. I find now, under your letter, it goes far beyond 
what any administration has done. Would you tell us under what 
rules of the game, or what theory of law you feel that you are entitled 
to deny the Congress information ? 

Secretary Weexs. Senator, I have been a member of your body, 
and I know you have problems. And I have been in the executive 
branch of the Government, and I have come to recognize that we have 
problems and serious responsibilities there. Now, at every level, if I 
may say this, of the executive branch of the Government, all of these 
issues are hotly debated, and it is human nature, only, that there 
will be wide differences of opinion on the part of career people. 

Senator McCarrny. I do not believe that you got my question. The 
question is: Under what rule of law do you feel that you were en- 
titled to write a directive telling the people in your Department that 
they could not give the Congress information? Under what rule or 
under what theory was that done? 

Secretary Werks. Under the rule of the separation of powers in 
the Government, the constitutional separation of power, I think that 
is a well-established principle. 

Senator McCartny. We are not talking about powers, we are talk- 
ing about information. We are not talking about power. 

Secretary Werks. I assume, Senator, that you are interested in the 
net result on which those who are responsible for the action taken and 
who have decided on what action should be taken—I assume that that 
is what you want to know. Now, all of the pieces of advice, and pieces 
of paper, or whatnot, in intradepartmental and interagency discus- 
sions that have been had on a working level must be under this sepa- 
ration of powers. 

Senator McCarruy. You have not answered my question yet. I am 
asking this of you, whom I have a great deal of respect for. I just 
wonder under what theory of the iy the Secretary of Commerce 
feels that he can issue an order saying that the Congress cannot get 
information which is necessary in the legislative process. 

Secretary Weerxs. I think in this instance, in the general subject 
that we are discussing, it has been stated on several occasions that the 
information is available to this committee, either in public session or, 
were classified, in executive session. I do not believe that there is any 
disposition to withhold information from men in your position. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Secretary, you wrote a letter and you 
signed it, in which you barred witnesses who appeared before the 
committee from giving us information about this East-West trade. 
I am curious to know where you feel that you get your authority for 
that. I think that the Congress must come to grips with this problem 
and we must insist upon the information. Just how that can be done, 
I do not know. I would hesitate citing the underlings for contempt 
when they had your instruction. They had to come in here and say 
that they would not give information because of your instruction. 
Now, I wonder where you feel that you get your authority for that. 
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Secretary Werrxs. May I ask the General Counsel, Mr. Ray, to 
answer your question ? 

Senator McCarruy. Certainly. 

Mr. Ray. Senator, as I understand it, the principle of the separa- 
tion of powers as a proper means of preserving an independent execu- 
tive branch and an independent Presidency first has been recognized 
since the days of phan 6% as a proper prerogative. In terms of 
the courts, and in terms of legal justification, this is the doctrine of a 
line of United States Supreme Court decisions of which the case of 
Boske versus Comingore and other similar cases are precedents. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you have any Supreme Court decisions 
which say that a Cabinet officer can order all of his subordinates to 
refuse information to the Congress? 

Mr. Ray. That is the effect of the decision in the case I mentioned. 
The order there was issued by a Cabinet officer, Senator. 

Senator McCarruy. What decision was that? 

Mr. Ray. The decision of Boske v. Comingore. 

Senate McCarruy. That had to do with classified information, 
did it not? 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. It had to do with internal papers and working 
papers of the department there involved. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words—you are counsel for the 
Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You take the position that the Congress can- 
not get information of any wrongdoing or of incompetence, even 
though it is not classified ¢ 

Mr. Ray. I do not take that position. You asked me the source of 
this power and authority. The fact is that the Congress’ power to 
investigate is well recognized and I am sure we all recognize it fully. 
Secretary Weeks has said that we do stand ready, on the action of 
people who exercised the final responsibility, to come before you and 
subject to proper safeguards as to classified security information and 
sensitive intelligence information, to present the story to the Congress. 
We hope to be able to do our part in that. 

Senator McCarrny. I have just 1 or 2 questions. You say that the 
responsible people will come and give us the information. We had 
the men before us who had the information and they have invariably 
said that Secretary Weeks or Mr. Stassen would give us the informa- 
tion and we now find that the Secretary, and obviously he cannot have 
all of this information in his mind, he just does not have it. Is it your 
position that the people who have the information cannot come before 
us and ae as long as the information is not classified ¢ 

Secretary Wrrexs. May I make a response to that, Senator? The 
people who are the career people in the Government who go from one 
administration to the other, if they simply give us facts a figures and 
objective advice, and if the information we get from these career 
people is to be useful and accurate, I am not talking from the legal 
angle now which Mr. Ray can speak from, they have to be protected 
because all they are doing is to occupy a subordinate role and get us 
the information and give us the advice which goes on through the 
career service from year to year. 
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Senator McCarruy. If they give bad advice, and if they are guilty 
of wrongdoing, do you feel that they should not testify? Take, for 
example, Mr. Blackman who was up here. He was the man who made 
the final decision in JOC and he refused to tell us why he recommended 
that certain strategic materials be taken off the control list and shipped 
to Communist Russia. Now, we are interested in that, Mr. Weeks, and 
we want to know why the man who made the final decision decided that 
Russia should get important machine tools, and why she should get 
motors up to 60,000 kilowatts and motors which can only be used, 
I understand, in the development of atomic- and hydrogen-bomb 

wer. 

Meer do you not think that the Congress is entitled to know why 
this man made that decision ¢ 

Secretary Wrexs. The decision, Senator, was certainly not made 
by the gentleman you speak of. It was made by him on a working 
level, after assembling technical advice and information, and from 
that point on it was reflected through or passed along stage by stage 
to EDAC, and to Admiral DeLany and to Stassen and in the case of 
final disagreements to the National Security Council, itself. 

I do not consider that Mr. Blackman or anyone in that capacity 
had in any degree final judgment or any final responsibility in the 
matter. 

Senator McCarrny. For your information, Mr. Weeks, the sworn 
testimony has been that Mr. Blackman made the final decision and 
the only way that could be reversed would be by an appeal, so that 
he made the final decision. 

The Cuarrman. I think that we can clarify that. That was at the 
JOC level. 

Secretary Werks. He did not make anything but recommendations. 

The Cuatrman. He made the final decision as to what recommenda 
tion would be made by the JOC committee. 

Secretary Werks. As chairman of a working committee that repre- 
sented about 6 or 7 different agencies. 

Senator McCarruy. I have just one final question. Do you not 
think, Mr. Secretary, that the Congress is entitled to know why he 
recommended, for example, that 60,000-kilowatt motors be allowed 
to be shipped to the Soviet Union when they can only be used as a 
part of the war machine? Do you not think we are entitled to know 
what governed his thinking, to determine whether or not he should 
be kept in that position ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir, I cannot say that I agree with that. 
The responsibility was on the officials of the Department of Commerce 
to whom he reported, and he had no responsibility in the matter. He 
had no ability to take action, or to set policy, and he was working 
continually with the other members of the Joint Operating Commit- 
tee. 

Senator McCarruy. Who did make the final decision, then, Mr. 
Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Werxs. I would say EDAC, and Mr. Stassen, and finally, 
the NSC. I have participated in discussions in NSC when these mat- 
ters were iunenah 


Senator Symrneron. Are you saying that the National Security 
Council approved the shipment of copper wire to the Soviet bloc? 
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Secretary Werks. I am saying this, sir, that as this process went 
along through the spring and summer of 1954, when Mr. Stassen was 
sent to London on 1 or 2 occasions and when these studies were made 
and while the consultative group and COCOM were meeting, from 
time to time these matters came up to the highest level for review. 
They were in the overall conclusion approved. The net of it was that 
we went over there in the person of Mr. Stassen and made the best 
trade we could make. I would like you in this connection to bear in 
mind that there would not be a single item on the international list 
if 15 nations did not agree to its being there. One nation could dis- 
agree and the item goes off. So it is just a case of trading it out. 
From our point of view, which might be quite different from the point 
of view of some of the cooperating countries, we might not have got 
all we wanted, but we made the best bargain we could and there it, is. 

Senator SymineTon. Let us get down to some specifics, Mr. Secre- 
tary. We have a paper from your Department which says what was 
on the list prior to August 26, 1954, and what was on the list after 
August 26, 1954. Now, I would like to ask you, is it true that at the 
JOC level when your man was there, the chairman of JOC, that 
some of these items were deleted from the embargo list? For ex- 
ample, some engine lathes and some automatic screw machines. 

Secretary Weeks. I am not quite clear, if you will pardon me, on 
just exactly what your question 1s. Because if it is a recommendation 
of JOC, I cannot, probably, give you the information as to what 
JOC recommended. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this question: You mean you do not. 
let JOC tell us, and then we go to the man in the responsible position 
at the head of the Department, and he says he cannot tell us. Now, 
how are we to get the information ? 

Senator SymiNcton. The man said you were the one who could 
give us the information. Your man testified under oath before the 
committee. 

Secretary Weeks. I can testify on export controls, but Mr. Stassen 
will have to testify on what was done on the international list. 

Senator Symrneton. This is at the JOC level, and these papers 
were given to us by the Department of Commerce. It was your De- 
partment. My question to you, sir, is: Let us take the first item. It 
was engine lathes. Is it true that some engine lathes were deleted 
from the embargo list, or recommended for deletion by JOC and as a 
result were not on the list ? 

Secretary Weeks. If the item was deleted, I think that you have 
from Mr. Hollister a list of all of the deletions. 

Senator Symrneton. Was it deleted ? 

Secretary Weeks. I cannot answer offhand whether it was or not. 
Do you have that information? There is a list available to the com- 
mittee of all of the deletions. 

Senator Symineron. We have not got the information, and we do 
not know, We do not know the JOC list as recommended by JOC and 
I was asking you whether or not it was deleted, and if so, why! That 
is, engine lathes. 

Secretary Werks. We have not supplied, and we cannot supply the 
list of JOC recommendations. 

Senator Symineton. Why not? 
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Secretary Weeks. Because they are these working papers of ple 
who had no responsibility in the matter, which we consider under the 
discussion we have had as privileged inter-Governmental executive 
department papers. 

Renstor Symineron. You made the statement to the American peo- 
ple through the current export bulletin of the Department of Com- 
merce, on August 26. You said that the Secretary of Commerce 
indicated that recent international agreements between friendly coun- 
tries and the United States provide a basis for the policy designed. 
Then the first item is: 

Shorten the list of goods which will be embargoed from the United States to 
European Soviet bloc countries and to provide an opportunity for increased 
trade in peaceful goods. 

‘My question would be, do you think engine lathes and automatic 
screw machines are peaceful goods? 

’ Secretary Werks. Well, of course, these things are moving so fast, 
and the development—— 

Senator Symrneron. May I respectfully say that they have not 
moved very fast in this country. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, for example, let me say here that when a 
technician, for example, who is on the working level, may give some 
advice within the range of his ability to observe the picture, he may 
be all right. But he has no means of knowing whether Russia is pro- 
ducing the item, whether or not they are exporting the item, and he 
does not know what the available supply may be in other Iron- 
Curtain countries. He certainly would not know all of the security 
factors. 

‘The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, let the Chair ask you a question to 
ret this quite clear. I will use concrete illustrations. These are not 
theoretical. The testimony before this committee from the techni- 
cians and experts of the Defense Department and others who were 
called in and who were not regularly with the Government to serve 
in that capacity, has been that they protested and the Defense Depart- 
ment protested at COCOM. They protested the decontrol of many 
of these items of equipment at the J Oc level. 

Now, those of you on the higher level, you are testifying here this 
morning. You say that we cannot get that information. You say we 
cannot get that information as to what their recommendations were 
at the J 6c level, of the technicians, the men who know in that particu- 
lar field of the strategic value of these things. 

Now, we find those articles decontrolled, or disembargoed. Then we 
get the head of the Department of Commerce up here, under whom 
JOC operated, and we ask him, and he says, “No, I cannot tell you 
that, but we made the final decision.” Now, can we not find out 
on what basis that final decision was made? That is, whether you 
went against the recommendations of the people who are the techni- 
cians employed by the Government to give that technical advice and 
information? Is the Congress not entitled to know whether those 
who made the final decision disregarded the recommendations of those 
they consulted and whom this Government employs as consultants to 
advise them in this technical field? Now where are we to get the 
information? Where is Congress to get it if you will not tell us and if 
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you will not let those who gave the information and gave the advice 
and the counsel tell us? How is the Congress to get the information ? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I think, sir, that Mr. Stassen, who carried 
the ball in this thing—— 

The CHAIRMAN, hice you sure he is going to tell us? 

Secretary Weeks. He can tell you why this was done. I know for 
a fact—or I am sure he is going to talk to you about the copper wire 
business. 

The CHarrMan. He can say exactly what you have said, that we 
had to yield to the other countries. at we want to know is if he 
yielded in spite of the fact that our technicians and our competent 
people in Government advised against it. You say the Congress is 
not entitled to know that? 

Secretary Weeks. May I put it this way to you—— 

The CuarrmMan. Put it at your best. 

Secretary Werks. We have these task forces all through the Gov- 
ernment. They are working continually on these problems, but we 
cannot get all the information we want, and we have to evaluate what 
they recommend. . 

The Cuamman. That is exactly right, and, Mr. Secretary, this is 
what I am pointing out to you: The position the executive branch 
of the Government is taking in this thing is that if Mr. Stassen made 
the final decision and he says, “I made that decision because I took into 
account the whole picture and that is my judgment,” then we cannot 
go back of it and find out on what he based it. Now you are saying 
that the Congress cannot find out. We have to take his word for it 
and we cannot analyze the facts he had before him and come to-a 
different conclusion. 

Secretary Weeks. I think Mr. Stassen will tell you why. 

The Cuatrman. I thought you could tell us about JOC. May I ask 
you this. Do you have the files of JOC in the Department of Com- 
merce 

Secretary Weeks. I believe we do, do we not? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes. 

Secretary Wes. Yes, sir. 

The Cyaan. It has been testified that they are in your office, is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Weeks. In my custody, sir. 

The Cuarmman. They say in the Secretary’s Office. I do not know 
how many offices you have. 

Secretary Werks. They are in my custody. 

The CuairmMan. They are in your custody. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And you are telling us now as head of that De- 
partment that this committee cannot find out from you or from 
your responsible employees who served on that committee the result 
of that committee’s work and its recommendations? We cannot find 
that out, to determine whether Mr. Stassen, who made this final de- 
cision, overruled all of the advice and counsel that he may have had? 

Secretary Werks. All of these working ares 

The Cuarmman. I am talking about not the working papers, now, 
but I am talking about the recommendation of the JOU committee 
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that is set up to consult with the technicians and to make the recom- 
mendations. You are telling us we cannot have the benefits of that, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Weeks. The JOC committee was set up—— 

The CuarrmMan. We know how it was set up. But can we have it 
or can we not? It is in your control and in your possession. Can we 
have from you the records of the recommendations of the JOC com- 
mittee that was set up to advise and counsel so that this committee 
and the Congress may determine whether Mr. Stassen, who made the 
final decision at COCOM, went against all of the recommendations and 
the best advice of our technicians over here? Can we have that? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want that known? How ean that be 
detrimental to the national interest ? 

Secretary Werks. Well, I can only reiterate that those are working 
papers. 

The Cramman. Surely they are working papers. They were 
worked up for the purpose of guidance, were they not? What other 
yurpose could they serve except for the purpose of guidance and 
information ? 

Secretary Werks. Obviously they were, they were worked up to 
guide EDAC. 

The Cuatrman. Are We not permitted now to find out whether he 
who made the final decision that went to the welfare of this Govern- 
meént and maybe to the peace of the world—are we to be denied, this 
Congress and the American people, the knowledge and the informa- 
tion that possibly he who made that final decision went contrary to 
the best information and recommendations and knowledge and views 
of the technicians of our own Government? Can we not find it out? 

Secretary Weeks. Under the doctrine that has been enunciated of 
the separation of powers, I am not privileged to give the information 
on the working level. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I want to emphasize. Under the 
doctrine and the policy now being pursued by the executive branch 
of the Government, it proposes to keep that final information from 
the Coneress so that we cannot know whether the best advice was 
followed or whether arbitrary decisions were made that possibly went 
to the very destruction of peace and of security and of the very 
effort we are making to arm our allies so that we can defend ourselves 
against Communist aggression. 

You say now that the Congress cannot have it under the doctrine 
that you are following. Is that right? 

Secretary Weeks. That has been the historical policy of both par- 
ties. 

The Cratrwan. Oh, no. We never had a JOC committee before. 

Secretary Wreks. We had working committees in the departments 
of the Government, sir. 

The Cramman. They vary. You have working committees in 
vital strategic and secret information of defense. But certainlv this 
is not strategic information as to what was recommended be decon- 
trolled and what may be sold to foreign countries. It is known now 
al] over the world. It is known to our enemies, and thev are benefiting 
by it. Now. do vou say that Congress can have that information, and 
is that the position of the administration? 
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Secretary Werks. I think it is essentially intelligence information. 
That is the reason why you work up to a certain conclusion, and the 
technical reasons. Is this item in production, perhaps, in Russia? 
I have got here a brochure of machine tool products that are made 
inside the Iron Curtain. All of these factors come into it. 

The Cuarrman. That is fine, but the point I want 

Senator Munpr. We have a Cabinet officer here and we should 
let him answer the questions. We have been interrupting him all 
morning long. 

Senator Symrneron. His answer is not responsive to the question 
that was put to him. 

The CuarrMan. I am trying to get a responsive answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Senator Munpr. We are shutting him off before he finishes his 
answer. 

The Cuairman. The Chair wants to be fair but I want to get the 
record clear, whether it is the policy or the doctrine or the purpose of 
the Secretary of Commerce, carrying outside orders or acting upon his 
own in his responsible position, to withhold from the Congress of the 
United States the information upon which the final decision was made, 
so that we can determine whether that decision was arbitrary and 
contrary to the best interests of our country or whether we must just 
accept whatever the final decision was and not inquire behind it. 
Can you answer that? That is what we want to know and can we 
get it or not? 

Secretary Weeks. I cannot, and I am not privileged to give you the 
working paper recommendations of a career working committee—may 
I finish ? 

Senator Munpr. I think that we should let the witness answer. 

The Cuarmman. Now justa moment. Iam trying to get the witness 
to understand exactly what I mean. I am talking about the JOC 
committee, and no other. Let us relate our answer to that. 

Secretary Weeks. I have already said that I cannot give the com- 
mittee the recommendations of the JOC committee. 

The Cuatrman. Who can give it to us? 

Secretary Werks. I would not know. 

The Cnacrman, All right. 

Secretary Weeks. I will say this, Mr. Chairman, that if those who 
had the responsibility in State and FOA and now ICA see fit to take 
a different attitude, that naturally would be something I would have 
to pay attention to. 

Senator Benper. Would you yield for an observation ? 

The Carman. Senator Symington yielded to me. Were you 
through ? 

Senator Symineron. I will be glad to yield. 

Senator Benpver. I would like to make this observation, that cer- 
tainly the Secretary sent a letter to the committee stating that the 
entire panel would be glad to appear jointly to give this committee 
whatever information it desired and not piecemeal, but tell the whole 
story. The committee felt, or the chairman felt that this was not 
a procedure that he desired. Now, certainly on the basis of the people 
who make the decisions, the end result is what we are endeavoring to 
determine. We are a part of a volunteer organization of 15 nations 
and we have no authority over them except it is a voluntary body. 
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We are eoiewring to persuade them to a from decontrolling as 
much as possible. Is that a direct statement 

Secretary Weexs. Yes, sir. I 

Senator Benver. And you are getting—or you are endeavoring to 
get—the best possible information through your Department heads 
and through joint meetings, and you are endeavoring with that infor- 
mation to prevail upon the other 14 nations involved in this a ent 

to keep controlled as many items as ble that are vital to our 
defense and in order to keep the peace of the world; is that not correct? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Benper. And you are ready to come here with the entire 
panel, and you have so indicated in a letter that you addressed to the 
chairman of the committee which you made available to the public. 
That was the day before yesterday, I believe. 

Secretary Weexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Just one moment. Mr. Secretary, you brought 
whomever you wanted; did you not? Was there anybody else you 
wanted up here from your Department ? 

Secretary Weeks. I asked in the first instance that Mr. Stassen 
and State and Defense and ICA and Commerce representatives who 
had the actual responsibility, that they come together and sit and tell 
you the story, such of it as could properly be told in open session and 
the balance in executive session. That is what I wanted, and then 
you said to me, sir, that you wanted me first. 

The Cuarman. I did. 

Secretary Werks. So as to build the record, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to get the record from your Department 
because these files or these documents are in your possession. I wanted 
to know if you will release them as they should be released, as I think, 
to the committee and to the Congress. I am speaking of the recom- 
mendations upon which the final action was taken. Do you not know 
it would be a fact, Mr. Secretary, that the recommendations of JOC 
were, in the final analysis, made by one man and contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Department who were there protesting 
against the relaxing of these controls? Is that not true? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, 
that the Defense Department concurred in the final results of these 
negotiations. 

he Cuarrman. They concurred after, long after, when they had 
to over at COCOM. They did not concur before; did they? You 
know that; do you not? 

Secretary Werks. They concurred at JOC; did they not? 

The Cuatrman. We have had a lot of proof that they did not. The 
man who was there, the representative of the Defense Department said 
that he did not concur in this action, and he stated that under oath. 

Secretary Werks. Did they write an appeal ? 

Senator Ervin. You can look at your records, and you will not let us 
see them. 

The Cuarrman. The point is that you are saying that “We make 


the decision at the top, and we take everything into account, but you | 


cannot find out about it.” 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Secretary, you have a brochure there that 
you were going to speak about. It wassomething to do with the Soviet 
machine tool development. Would you care to comment on that? 
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Secretary Weexs. Yes. I have got some items here that I thought 
yossibly the committee might be interested in my commenting on. 
whey are items in which the committee has been interested. 

Senator Symineron. Just to be sure we are talking about the 
same thing, you had a blue brochure in which I think you were talkin 
about the Soviet development of machine tools. As I correct in that 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. That was the item that I wished to have you 
address yourself to. 

Secretary Weeks. I have here a brochure containing these different 
pamphlets describing machine tools that are available for sale in the 
export market. These are made in Czechoslovakia. This brochure 
has been provided by a United States businessman who is currently 
discussing with the Soviet bloc, or business interests, the sale of these 
machine tools. This pamphlet describes a horizontal boring machine, 
8-inch. There are several of the machine tools described here that have 
been discussed in the operation of your committee. 

Now, I have here, for example—there has been some discussion of 
petroleum—— 

Senator Symineron. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary. I wanted to ask 
a couple of questions about the machine-tool picture, and I would be 
very glad afterward to go into something else. I do not want to take 
too much time as a member of the committee. Now, what I would 
like to ask you is this: There has been testimony here that one of the 
reasons that we agreed to the approval of the shipment of these items 
was that the Communists already had enough of such items as machine 
tools to handle their war machine and therefore as to anything we 
chipped in the way of machine tools or aluminum, the position taken 
by some of our allies was that it would improve the standard of living 
of their people. Would you agree to that? 

Secretary Werks. Well, in some instances. There has been great 
pressures on the part of these other nations to step up their trade. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that, sir, but what I am saying 
is, do you agree that the Soviet machine now, the industrial complex 
might be a good way to put it, is such that they can build the war ma- 
chine they want and that, therefore, all we would be doing if we shi 
them this type and character of goods would be helping the standar 
of living of their people? 

Secretary WEEKs. Of the people of the Soviet bloc? 

Senator Symineron. That is right, 

Secretary Werks. I do not know. I have scattered bits of infor- 
mation that come to my attention to indicate to me that the Soviet 
bloc countries in Russia are making good progress in industrial devel- 
opment. The security agencies of the Government, I am sure, could 
(ill the committee in on that. I doubt if the standard of living of 
the people has improved per much lately. 

Senator Symineron. Would not the basic reason for your present- 
ing brochures to show their tremendous development in machine tools 
be that in effect they did not need those tools for their war machi 
and they would need them for the improvement of the standard o 
living of their people and therefore it is not too important whether 
they got them or not? 
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Secretary Weeks. Well, I do not think that they are much con- 
cerned with the standard of living of their people. I have here some 
figures that you might be interested in, that show the amount of busi- 
ness done not by us, but by the cooperating nations of COCOM. That 
is in some of these items. This is since the August 1954 relaxation. 

For instance, in machine tools, $214 million. “That is the total by 
all of the other nations. In the tr ansportation field, most of which is 
shipping, about $36 million. 

Senator Symineron. May I just interrupt there to say two things: 
First, it was the history of those of us in the machine-tool business and 
the hard metal business and in the insulator business 10 or 20 years 
before World War IT, that ee we put out new things the Japanese 
would invariably buy. 1 or 2 or 3 and never more. Apparently what 
they did was to copy them. Therefore, if we give them our engineer- 
ing research and development, is that not more important than the 
dollar quantities involved ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Well, we are not giving it to them. 

Senator Symrneron. You are absolutely right, but we put a lot of 
money in NATO, and we have a partnership there. 

Secretary Werks. I can assure you, sir, that it has been the desire 
of everybody participating from every agency all of the way through 
to keep these controls at as high a level as possible. I just say that you 
cannot put one item on the control list if one nation disagrees. 

Senator Symrneton. The counsel says the machine-tool figures are 
not quite right, but this is what I worry about. Secretary Dulles, be- 
fore the Disarmament Committee in an open hearing said that he felt 
that the Russians today were more anxious for peace than they had 
been for some time, and for peaceful negotiations. It was in his 
printed statement to the committee. I asked him w hy he felt that 
way. He said it was because the standards of living of the Russian 
pa were being held so low in order to build their war machine that 
ie felt that the people were beginning to resist those standards. 

Now, my question to you, sir, is: If we supply hundreds of millions 
of pounds of copper and copper wire and if we supply aluminum in 
quantity and if we supply machine tools so that you are supplying 
wealth which recreates wealth, do you not feel that we are removing 
at least to some extent the hope that was expressed by the Secretary 
when he felt that one of the reasons they were more anxious for peace 
was because of the low standard of living that was being forced on 
them in order to build their war machine? 

Secretary Werks. Well, Senator, I do not have any definite know]- 
edge in that particular area. I cannot controvert what Secretary 
Dulles has said or affirm it or deny it. My own personal guess is that 
the standard of living there is not very high, and I do not believe it is 
going to get much higher in the near future. That would be my guess. 
Now, as to whether or not this is helping to build a standard of living, 
I do not believe it is. I do not believe it is moving that fast. 

Senator Symrneron. You do not think 125 million pounds of cop- 
per in any form is a way to improve the standard of living ? 

Secretary Werks. If it is used to improve the standard of living, 
and I doubt if it is. 

Senator Symrneton. Do you think it is used for that or the war 
machine ? 
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Secretary Werks. I do not knew but I guess it is used for the war 
machine. 

Senator Symineron. I have one final question. Before the commit- 
tee there was testimony that in return for receiving these types and 
characters of materials and tools from our allies, part of the payment 
was made by the Communists in butter and in corn and in cotton. My 
question to you as Secretary of Commerce, and you are the top man m 
the administrative branch on trade, is this: Do you not think it would 
be better if instead of letting our allies receive those commodities, 
those agricultural commodities, in return for the shipping of thesp 
war goods that we would simply, in the Congress, provide, or in the 
administration, whichever was the right place to make the decision, 
some of our surpluses of those products to the countries of the free 
world who got them from the Russians in return for the war material é 

Secretary Weeks. Well, how would we get paid if we did it that 
way? 

Senator Symrneron. One way would be to make it a part of our 
mutual aid, could we not? 

Secretary Werks. The figures I cited in my statement show that the 
economic aid has dropped to zero in 7 of the 10 countries, and the other 
3 are getting $72 million against $3 billion. 

Senator Symineron. You would rather see the allies, in the interest 
of world trade, ship these war materials and receive the agricultural] 
products back than you would cut your surpluses down to that extent? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir; I would not agree to that at all. 

Senator Symineron. I thought that you said, “How would we get 
yard ¢” 

: Secretary Weeks. I would not agree to that. 

Senator Symineron. I am going to yield to Senator Mundt and I 
am also going to yield the floor, 

Senator Munopr. First of all, I associate myself with the general 
hypothesis of Senator Symington. Anything that goes into the Iron 
Curtain countries either has to increase the potentiality of the war 
machine or the standard of living, one or the other, and perhaps both. 
But I think that we should emphasize here once again that our over- 
all American policy recognizes that fact inasmuch as we prevent our 
nationals from shipping stuff behind the Iron Curtain. The reason we 
cannot impose our will on our allies is because, as you have pointed out 
repeatedly, if any 1 of them in the 15-member committee says “No,” 
we have no power with which we can force them to say Yes.” We 
must recognize as American policy that shipping stuff behind the Tron 
Curtain must either help them in their war potential or help their 
standard of living. That is why we do not do it. But unhappily, we 
cannot compel everyone else to follow our example, is that not mght? 

Secretary Weeks. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to try to pinpoint before you, Mr. 
Secretary, the three things that I believe this committee is trying to 
get from you or from somebody. We want to find out from you in each 
case whether you think we can get them within the boundaries of 
what you interpret to be the executive authority and the separation of 
powers, or whether we cannot get them. ! 

The first thing that the committee wants, as I understand it, is the 
final list recommended by JOC. That is, not the reasons, and not the 
working papers, and not the intelligence that went into them, but 
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when they got all through they came up with the list. This com- 
mittee, I atin is tr ing to get that list. Now, is it your position 
that we cannot get the list? That is, not with reasons or not with any- 
thing except just the names of the things that JOC finally presented 
to the Mihat level and said, “In our opinion this should be the list 
carried over to COCOM.” 

Secretary Weexs. I must say to you, Senator Mundt, that we feel 
that these advisory materials of JOC should not be released. On the 
other hand, as I have tried to point out, subject to the appropriate 
safeguards with respect to material classified under our security stat- 
utes and regulations, the Congress and people are entitled to know the 
fal action taken by the responsible officials and the reasons and con- 
siderations involving that final result. But the working papers from a 
working committee that had no responsibility, we have to consider 
are privileged executive documents. 

Senator Munor. So I am sure we understand each other, I envision 
working papers as the discussions and the recommendations that came 
from Defense and came from the State Department and came from 
Commerce and others as they were arguing back and forth in JOC 
trying to arrive at a final list. But it seems to me, when you get to 
the final list, then you do not have working papers. Then you have 
recommendations which are not identified as to any career official and 
they are not tied into anybody’s recommendations. It is a list that 
represents, presumably, the collective judgment of JOC. We are try- 
ing to get that list. Do you classify that list as a working — 

' Secretary Weeks. Yes,sir; Ido. Now the JOC reported to EDAC, 
what is an economic defense advisory committee on an Assistant Secre- 
tary level, by and large. Their recommendations resulting in the 
final results might be available. 

Senator Munpr. I am coming to that. The second thing we would 
like to get is the final list which was transmitted to COCOM. This 
is after EDAC and after the appeals had been made and after every- 
body had been consulted. Eventually someone took a portfolio to the 
tripartite conference and to COCOM, and that was a list. This com- 
mittee would like to get that list. Can we get that list? 

Secretary Werrxs. Mr. Stassen and Admiral Delany and the other 
gentlemen that come up here tomorrow can answer that. I think that 
they are going to be ready to tell you what happened and why. That 
is my understanding. 

' ne Monpr. ti think they are going to be able to give us the 
ist 

Secretary Weeks. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The third thing that we want is the final list. 

Secretary Wrrxs. You have the list now of the items that were 
deleted. You already have, now, the items upgraded or downgraded, 
which are relatively small in number, I think. 

The Cuamman. We do not have that. 

Secretary Werxs. I think, in open or executive session you will 
have the answer to that. 

Senator Munpr. At least, that is a decision which you say you can- 
not make in your capacity ¢ 

Secretary Wrexs. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. The third thing this committee is trying to get, 
and the other place where we differ from the executive department, is 
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the final list which was agreed to by COCOM which becomes known 
as the international list which our counsel tells us has been published 
in British trade journals. It would seem if it was available to foreign 
people it should be available to us. Do you have any observation to 
make as to whether we can get this third list that we are trying to 
get, the final list agreed to % COCOM and made available subse- 
quently to the officials certainly of 15 countries, and we believe to the 
people of some of the 15. 

Secretary Werks. I cannot answer because the State Department, 
Senator, will have to answer that question. I would guess that you 
could. I do not know about the British list. I think it was their 
own national list. They did not publish it under the title of inter- 
national list. I think it was their national list. Now, we have in this 
country a positive list that is based on the international list, the Battle 
Act, and soon. But that specific question, you will have to address, 
Senator, to Mr. Stassen and the State Department representatives. 

Senator Munpr. To summarize and to pinpoint once again the areas 
of dissension which have torn up the relationships between this com- 
mittee and the executive departments for some time, on the first list 
prepared by JOC, you in your responsible position say we cannot get 
it. The second list, the final list as conveyed to COCOM, you tell us 
we either get from Stassen or find out from Stassen if we can get it. 
The third list we either get from the State Department, which I pre- 
sume will be Herbert Hoover, Jr., or he will tell us that we cannot 
have it and that will be his responsibility. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The CuAmman. The Chair would like to ask 2 or 3 questions. I 
have requested that we procure more time so the committee can con- 
tinue until 1:30. If we do not get through we will of necessity have 
to ask the Secretary to return at some other time. I am very anxious 
to get through. There are 2 or 3 things that I want to question you 
about at the moment. One is, it has been testified here as to the 
criteria that is developed under which JOC worked. In other words, 
you developed a criteria and you participated or your Department 
participated in that. That criteria was given to J Oc and their evalu- 
ations and their recommendations and deliberations had to come 
within the provisions of that criteria. 

Secretary Wzrxs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct; is it? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

ee, Now, that criteria was a written document; was 
it not 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman,. It came from a higher level than JOC; did it not? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. All right, that is a higher level than JOC. That 
criteria has been classified ; has it not? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The CHatman. I ask that you declassify it, and that as a criteria 
from a higher level that constituted policy, did it not? 

Secretary Weexs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. The policy with respect to decontrol. 

Secretary Weexs. Poli at came within the framework of basic 
rules set by the National Security Council. 
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The CrrAmman. Set by the United States Government. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Independent of any foreign country. 

Secretary Werks. Pardon me. 

The CHamman. Independent of any foreign country. 

Secretary Weeks. No, the criteria—— 

The CuAtmrmMan. Wait a minute. Did foreign countries participate 
in setting up the criteria by which JOC was to operate? You are 
not saying that, surely ¢ 

Mr. Anverson. Yes, of course, Senator. The criteria under which 
the eventual COCOM discussion was carried out 

The Cuarrman. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
the criteria that was prepared and developed and adopted to guide 
JOC. I do not believe or I cannot conceive of that, but if you want 
to say so, and know it is true, all right, under oath. I cannot conceive 
that any foreign government representative participated in that 
procedure. 

Secretary Weeks. I do not think so. 

Mr. Anperson. Certainly not 

The CuatrMan. Wait a minute, I am leading up this point. Cer- 
tainly no foreign government participated in that? 

Mr. Anverson. Certainly, Senator, in the first draft of the criteria, 
you are quite correct. 

The Cuamman. You mean we submitted it to some foreign govern- 
ment for its approval or comment before we operated under it? Now 
I cannot conceive of such a thing. 

Secretary Werks. I say that the Security Council laid down the 
basic overall rules. 

The Cuatrman. We do not have a representative of a foreign gov- 
ernment on the Security Council. 

Secretary Werxs. Not that I know of. 

The Cuamman. That is a high policy level agency, is it not ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman,. And it set up the policy under which JOC was to 
operate, the criteria that became the policy it was to follow in its func- 
tions, is that not correct ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You say it is classified. Do you mean that this 
Congress or this committee and the American people cannot know 
what that high level policy was and the direction it gave to the JOC! 

Secretary Weeks. You cannot declassify the criteria any more than 
you can go out on a football field and give the signals to your oppo- 
nents. 

The Coamman. The Congress is the opponent and cannot know the 
rules ? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir; I did not say that. 

The Cuarrman. That is the implication. 

Secretary Weexs. I did not mean to infer it. 

The Cuamrman. We are the ones asking for it. 

Secretary Wrrxs. We will give it to you in executive session, but 
you will have to talk to Mr. Stassen about that. 

The Cuarmman. When you give it to us in executive session, we can- 
not acquaint the other Members of Congress with it. 
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Senator Ervin. We cannot even tell our wives about it, much less 
other Members of Congress and the American people. 

The Cuairman. I want to know. You say it is classified. And I 
believe the committee supports me in this—I believe that coming from 
this high level, this committee is entitled to know and the Congress i is 
entitled to know what that policy document is. I do not see that it 
could in any way on earth go to National Security. 

Senator Munpr. It seems to me, Senator, we are going to have to get 
that declassification, under the rules of the Government, from the 
authority that classified it. I cannot conceive how the Secretary of 
Commerce could declassify something that the National Security 
Council might have classified. He would have to get them to do it. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know whether they classified it or not. 

Secretary Werks. I assume so. 

The CuarrMan. You did not classify it? 

Secretary Werks. No, 

Senator Munpr. I think we have got to get it declassified. 

Secretary Weeks. This is under the jurisdiction of ICA and the 
State Department, and I am sure, Senator, that on an executive session 
basis you can see the criteria. I am sure of it. But Iam sure, equally, 
that I do not think that your committee would want to have those 
criteria published. 

The CuarrMan. We do not have all of it. Will you get to us first, 
on a classified basis, all of the criteria and the changes that were made 
in it in the course of the proceedings ? 

Secretary Weeks. I w Mi certainly transmit the request to those who 
have the jurisdiction over it. 

The CuHarrman. Who has jurisdiction over it? 

Secretary Weeks. Mr. Stassen, and ICA, and the State Depart- 
ment, 

The CuarMan, Stassen, ICA, and the State Department. 

We are going to have to ask the Secretary to come back. 

Senator Jackson. Could you enlighten me on this doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers? I do not know much about it and I thought per- 
haps you could help me. As I understand it, it is your position that 
the working papers and the conclusions of the JOC cannot be made 
available to the Congress under the doctrine of separation of powers. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Suppose, Mr. Secretary, you are before the Ap- 
propriations Committee and you are requesting funds for JOC and 
you needed to justify your funds to run that agency and you found 
then that you could only make your justification clear by making avail- 
able this very information that you now deny. Would you then refuse 
to submit it? 

Secretary Weexs. Well, under such conditions I have not been, I 
think, before the Appropriations Committee, except in executive ses- 
sion and I will give it to them on that basis. You mean would I give 
the JOC recommendations ? 

Senator Jackson. Would you do it in executive session ? 

Secretary Werks. Not the working papers that we have described 
as the JOC recommendations, no. 

Senator Jackson. You want to convey the impression to the com- 
mittee that the executive branch of the Government does not make 
available interoflice memoranda and other information to other com- 
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mittees when they are trying to justify a position. Is that what you 
are testifying to now under oath? 

Secretary Wrens, Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You say that the Department, or in other words, 
the executive branch of the Government has never ere for a 
self-serving purpose made available information which would other- 
wise come under the exclusion that you have laid down here under the 
doctrine of nenien of powers. 

Secretary Weeks. No, I am not saying that. I would not know 
whether it has been done or not. 

Senator Jackson. Have you in your Department, in any appearance 
before a committee, you or any of your subordinates ever done that ? 

Secretary Weeks. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Jackson. Have you ever allowed an underling to give in- 
formation that would come under the exclusion that you have now laid 
down as the basis for your refusing to give information to this com- 
mittee for this ang: 

Secretary Weeks. I do not recall any such similar situation. 

Senator Jackson. Have you ever allowed an expert or technician to 
appear before a committee in support of the Department’s position, 
either on an authorization or an appropriation or any other matter in 
which the Department was interested | 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, let us not make this too difficult 
for the American people to understand. What you are saying in 
effect is that you will make available information, and the executive 
branch will make available information which would otherwise be ex- 
cluded in those cases where it will serve as a self-serving declaration 
on behalf of the executive branch. 

Secretary Wxzexs. Well, I will say, “No,” as an answer to that ques- 
tion, but I would add this, that this procedure is just like your com- 
mittee retiring to executive session or the Supreme Court retiring to 
its chambers and Congress, itself, going into executive session. 

Senator Jackson. We have asked for the end result. We know what 
the Supreme Court’s decision is, and we know what the committee’s 
decision is, but here we cannot even get the end result. 

Secretary Weeks. I said I think that you are going to get the end 
result tomorrow. 

Senator Jackson. Well, we have not been able to get the list. We 
cannot get the Battle Act list. That is classified. It cannot be made 
available to the public? 

Secretary Werks. You have got it on a classified basis. 

Senator Jackson. Are the Supreme Court’s decisions classified ?— 
using that as an example. 

Secretary Weexs. I was using it to illustrate a point that every 
agency of the Government retires into executive session. 

Senator Jackson. But this whole doctrine of separation of powers, 
Mr. Secretary, simply boils down to a simple proposition. You will 
make the information available when it acts as a self-serving declara- 
tion on behalf of the executive branch of the Government, and when 
it is going to be embarrassing for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment they will not be made available. Is that not what it all boils 
down to? 

Secretary Werks. I do not agree to that at all. 
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Senator Jackson. Can you assure this committee that the execu- 
tive branch, without any variations at all, follows this doctrine of 
separation of powers, whether it is for the executive branch of the 
Government or against it? I am talking about this administration. 

Secretary Weeks. I am sure the executive branch as presently con- 
stituted is trying to be consistent in relation to these matters. 

Senator Jackson. Can you say that all of your people that appeared 
before Congress have followed this doctrine without deviation, 
whether it was to the interest of the Department or against it ? 

Secretary Weexs. I wish you would ask that question again. 

(Whereupon the pending question was read by the reporter. ) 

Secretary Werks. I would think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. You say “Yes,” and we will have an interesting 
research job on our hands. You know and I know that the depart- 
ments of the Government are testifying constantly before the com- 
mittees of Congress in open session and they make available interoffice 
memorandums and other things that would otherwise be confidential. 
Either that, or you have not full knowledge of what goes on in the 
Congress. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Benper. Certainly not as far as the security of the country 
is concerned and certainly not insofar as any agreements are concerned 
with the other 14 nations that are entered into this voluntary project. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Bender, I will say the doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers that the Secretary is announcing today, or invoking, 
obvious is not limited to classified matters. He is invoking it as to 
nonclassified as well as classified. Am I right? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Roam Senator Jackson, you are asking him to have your 
telephone operator in your office or your assistant secretary or your 
confidential secretary or your administrative assistant give informa- 
tion that the responsible heads of the Government should give—and 
they have. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ray cited a case and said it 
sustains the views expressed here in reference to the separation of 
powers under the Constitution. He said it was the Boske case, and 1 
presume he referred to the case of Boske v. Comingore which is 
reported in United States Reports, volume 177, at page 459. If that is 
the case, I cannot put the same construction on it that Mr. Ray did 
because the Court expressly said that the United States collector of 
internal revenue for the district of Kentucky could withhold the 
documents in that case because his action was based on a regulation 
of the Internal Revenue Service, and that the regulation of the Internal 
Revenue Service in turn was an implementation of section 151 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

In other words, that information was withheld on authority of an 
act of Congress rather than upon the separation of powers doctrine. 

The Carman. We will have to debate this further a little later. 

Mr. Secretary, can you return in the morning at 10 o’clock? 

Secretary Weeks. Could we not continue today, sir? I have a 
Cabinet meeting in the morning. 
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The Cratrman. I may say to the Secretary that this is our situa- 
tion. Itis unfortunate. 

Secretary Werks. I have a Cabinet meeting in the morning. 

The Cuarrman. I will not insist that you come. 

Secretary Weeks. You are not going to meet again today ? 

The Cuatrman. I have permission to meet until 1 o’clock, while 
the Senate is in session. We are beginning to vote this afternoon on 
amendments to the farm bill, and I was afraid we would be interrupted 
so much after 1 o’clock we would not be able to make much progress. 
Therefore, I did not ask for authority to sit, or for the committee to 
hold a session, later than 1 o’clock. But it will be necessary, I am 
sorry to advise, for you to return at some future time. I thought if 
you could come at 10 o’clock in the morning we could probably wind up 
with your testimony before Mr. Stassen comes at 11 o’clock. I think 
that he had to go to the Cabinet meeting today, and we deferred to his 
wishes. And I would certainly do the same for you. 

Secretary Werxs. Could I let you know this afternoon if I could go 
later to the Cabinet meeting and I will call you up after luncheon? I 
will try to arrange it. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. If Secretary Weeks is unable to appear at 10, the 
committee will be in recess until 11 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. on Friday, March 9, 1956.) 
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Untrep States SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 188, agreed to February 16, 1956, in room 857, of the Senate 
Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas, chair- 
man; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Sam J. Ervin, Demo- 
erat, North Carolina; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, 
Wisconsin; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota ; Sena- 
tor George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present : Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. Adlerman, 
assistant counsel; LaVern Duffy, assistant counsel; Ruth Y. Watt, 
chief clerk. 

(Members present at the convening of the session: The chairman, 
Senators Ervin and Mundt.) 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE; PHILIP A. RAY, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPART- 
MENT; HAROLD C. McCLELLAN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS; MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS OF THE 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—Resumed 




























The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, we are very glad to have you return 
to the witness stand this morning. 

Do you have with you today the same members of your staff that 
appeared with you yesterday ¢ 

Secretary Werus. I do, except that Mr. Anderson is not here, and 
Mr. Overton, of the General Counsel’s Office, Special Assistant to 
the General Counsel, is here. 

The CyarrmMan. Well, the others—— 

Secretary Werks. There is one new man. 

The Cuatrman. The others have been sworn. If it becomes neces- 
sary for Mr. Overton to testify, we will swear him, too. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, I want to go through briefly some 
statements in your prepared statement, and interrogate you about 
them. 
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On page 1, we find this paragraph: 

It is my purpose— 
and I am quoting you— 
to attempt to clear up, if possible, some of the apparent misunderstandings which 
could give this committee and the public generally a distorted picture of what 
was done by our Government and why. 

I ascribe to you full sincerity in making that statement. Now I 
wish to ask you: Do you not think the best way to prevent a dis- 
torted picture is to give the whole truth about the development of this 
program and what has been the result? Would not the whole truth, 
giving everything that actually does not go to the security of this 
country, giving that to the public and to the committee, would that 
not prevent a distorted picture? 

Secretary Weexs. Certainly, Senator, consistent with security re- 
sponsibilities. 

(At this point, Senator Bender entered the hearing room.) 

The Cuarrman. Consistent with security. 

Secretary Weexs. If I might, I will say that what I particularly 
had reference to in that statement was the fact that this is all in the 
COCOM international] list results, is all an agreement, a joint agree- 
ment, where we have nothing but the power of persuasion to arrive 
at a result. That is what I really meant. 

The CuarrmMaN. I understand that you are trying to mag your hat 
on the peg of the international agreement. But why is that agree- 
ment so binding on us when our chief ally, Great Britain, publishes 
the list in its trade journal? Why do we feel so bound by it? 

Secretary Wrexs. They have published, according to my under- 
standing, their own list. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Secretary Wrrxs. They have not published what is known as the 
international list, so far as I know. 

The Cuamman. That is certainly a part of the international list, 
is it not? 

Secretary Weeks. I assume many items on the list are in the inter- 
national list. Furthermore, the list is not a list in complete detail. 
It is their list of what they do. 

The Cuamman. It is what? 

Secretary Weeks. It is their list of what they do. 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Secretary Weexs. Just as our positive list—— 

The CHatmman. While they are doing it, that list contains the 
items that ge agreed to be decontrolled or downgraded, at COCOM, 
does it not 

Secretary Werexs. It gives what the net result was, as far as they 
are concerned. 

The Cuarrman. It gives it item by item, does it not? 

Secretary Weexs. I haven’t seen the list, so I don’t know how 
great detail it goes into. In these categories, there are infinite vari- 
eties of particular articles or commodities in the several categories. 
T don’t know how detailed it is. 

The Crarmrman. Here is exactly what I am me at. You are 
high in the administration, and one of the high authorities in the 
administration. It has been suggested that we get the responsible 
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officials. I am trying to find out what purpose does it serve except 
to possibly promote what you term a distorted picture, to withhold 
from the Congress and the American people what was agreed to with 
respect to controls at the COCOM conference. 

ecretary WrxKs. Senator, in the foreign-relations field, 1, person- 
ally, have no competence to judge what the State Department deter- 
mines and the National Security Council determines—— 

The Cuarrman. I am not asking you questions that I do not intend 
to ask the others. But we are having before us now the high level 
responsibility of Government, and I am taking this position: The 
question of whether we had to do what we did over there, according 
to the argument now being presented to us by you and others, that 
issue might be resolved in your favor, in the Government’s favor, in 
favor of the responsible heads or those who had the responsibility of 
our Government at that time. I do not concede it. I say you may 
well resolve that, for the sake of argument, in favor of those who had 
the responsibility that they finally got to a point where they had no 
other alternative except to agree if they would hold anything, as the 
contention is made. But, that aoe true, and the Congress being 
asked to appropriate practically $5 billion again this year for aid, pri- 
marily military aid to those countries, why is it necessary for any 
security reason on earth to keep that information from the Congress 
and from the people of this country who are going to have to pay that 
amount? Iam asking you why? There would be no distorted pic- 
ture if we can get the whole facts. Why the secrecy ? 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Secretary Weeks. I cannot categorically answer your question, sir. 
I understand there are international agreements and so on, but the 
State Department representatives will be here shortly and I am sure 
they can answer that. 

The Cuatrman. I am going to ask all of you at the top level if you 
can give me an answer. 

You cannot give me an answer? 

Secretary Werks. I can only say that a good deal of this informa- 
tion in my judgment should be considered as privileged, as security 
information. 

The Cuamman. Name it. What part of it? What part should be 
kept from the Congress and the American people ? 

ecretary Weeks. As I said before, certain criteria that go into the 
making up of the list. 

The Cuatrman. Let us stop right there, at criteria. What about 
. oan that cur Government developed to guide it? What about 
that 

What about that affects national security to the extent that Con- 
gress should not know and the American people should not know 
what criteria of policy our Government established ? 

Secretary WEEKS. you want the Communist countries to know 
all that_ we know about these matters? 

The Cuamrman. They know. They get the goods. 

Secretary Werks. They don’t know what is downgraded or up- 
graded or changed. They know what has been deleted. 

_. The Cuamman. They know they can put in an application, and 
if it is approved, they get the goods. Why can the American people 
not know that? Great Britain publishes what she will sell. 
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Secretary Werxs. Senator, if I may say so, I don’t believe you and 
I could ever disagree on what the Communist countries should know 
and what they shouldn’t know. I think there is information here that 
they shouldn't. 

The CHatrman. What is there about the criteria that the Com- 
munist countries could profit by? 

Secretary Weeks. The rules of the game that go into making deci- 
sions on the type of a particular machine, whether that particular 
machine is used on a particular production line, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. That is not in the criteria. That is not in the 
criteria. 

Secretary Werks. They are all governed by the criteria, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Sir? 

Secretary Weexs. Whatever we do toward the net result of con- 
trolling or not controlling is governed by the criteria. 

The CHatrman. It was not governed at COCOM by that criteria 
was it? 

Mr. Ray. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. A different criteria was at COCOM, was it not? 

Secretary Weeks. A criteria finally agreed upon by all of the—— 

The CHarrman. They did not follow our JOC recommendations 
over here and stop when they got there. They went beyond the JOC 
recommendations, did they not ? 

Secretary Werxs. At COCOM? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. Who went beyond ? 

Secretary Werxs. Do you mean in the final net result of what is 
controlled and what is not, and how ? 

The CHarmrman. Yes, sir. They went beyond the JOC recom- 
mendations. 

Secretary Wrexs. They might have gone beyond in certain in- 
stances and might not have gone as far in other instances. I don’t 
have the information offhand. 

(At this point, Senator McCarthy entered the hearing room.) 

The Cnatrman. Then you have given the best answer you can as to 
why this information that would clear up what you termed a distorted 
picture, why it should be kept secret? You have given the best ex- 
planation you can of that ? 

Secretary Werks. I think so. 

Senator Munpr. Will the Senator yield? 

The Cratrman. T will be glad to yield. 

Senator Munpt. I wonder if there is anything further you could 
tell us about how these criteria were developed and the general nature 
of them. TI ean sit here with an ordinary South Dakota imagination 
and envision certain kinds of criteria which I would not want the 
Russians to know, if those are the kind of criteria vou are establish- 
ing. But I think it would be helpful to the committee if you could 
give it some general idea, at least, of the types of criteria you de- 
veloped and why the Russians should not share that information. I 
think vou have pulled the shade down over the lamp so far that you 
have left us all in the dark. 

Secretary Wrexs. May I explain how they were arrived at, and 
how they were worked through, Mr. Chairman? 
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The CHATRMAN, Yes. 

Secretary Werks. We will start with the NSC basic rules, the 
ground rules, 

Senator Munpr. I think that would be helpful. 

Secretary Werks. We start first with the basic ground rules laid 
down by NSC, and they were translated into attributes and standards 
or criteria, suitable, in our judgment, to control and guide what we 
do in this field of controlling exports to the Yommunist bloc. Then 
we move from there to the consultative group and the COCOM, and 
there I would emphasize that it is as necessary to agree on criteria as 
it is on what is to be shipped and what is not to be shipped. So we 
suggest criteria to the other 14 nations, and we come out of it with 
agreed- -upon criteria. I emphasize again, that you have to agree on 
criteria before you can agree on whether they are being correctly 
applied. 

Then we have agreed-upon criteria to govern these matters and 
those agreed-upon criteria are brought back and, in the final anlaysis, 
approv ed by the National Security ‘Council. Now, we have the rules 
of the game that all the 15 nations agree to abide by. 

Senator Munpr. When you get to that stage, you do not have very 
much secrecy. When you have 15 people in secret, even in a commit- 
tee, it leaks out. But if you have 15 people in secret representing 15 
countries, it is not a very good secret. I am thinking primarily in 
terms of the criteria developed at the American side as marching 
orders for people sitting around JOC as they tried to evaluate what to 
downgrade and what to upgrade, and what to delete and what to add. 

I can see some security value, some security importance in not pub- 
lishing those criteria if they are devised as I can imagine they might 
well be devised. But I think you should tell us more, at least, about 
the nature, not the type because that gets into the criteria, but the res 
sons why the National Security Council, I think you told us, devised 
them and they classified them. I think you could give us some reasons 
why they should not be shared. I am talking now about the criteria 
which governed the deliberations of JOC. 

Sec retary Weeks. In the first place, in answer to your first question, 
the State Department lays down the rules on what is security informa- 
tion and what is not in this area. Obviously, it is impossible to hold 
everything in complete secrecy. You do the best you can. The Man- 
hattan project, for example, was pretty well secure until that came out 
as it did, and in this area, for example, do you want the Communist 
countries to know whether criteria are based on a long pull or on 
a short pull, do you want them to know how you judge ‘the value of 
different categories of commodities and pr oduce ‘ts, and so on. 

You say when we have 15 countries, it is pretty difficult to keep 
secrecy. . Well, I think you just have to do the best you can, just as 
the committee ‘when it goes into executive session expects to keep the 
deliberations in that session secure, 

(At this point, Senator Jackson entered the hearing room. ) 

Senator Siege. We try, but we are not very successful in our exec 
utive sessions, Apparently you were not very successful with your 
final list, if what counsel tells us is correct, and it has appeared in the 
British trade journals. 

Is there any way, Mr. Secretary, that somebody in your shop can 
answer that question, and that is: Is this the list that appeared in the 
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British list or is it the international list arrived at at COCOM? Iam 
sure that no reasonable man would hold, and we know the decision is 
not yours, no reasonable man would hold, that the State Department 
would make a fetish of security on a lot of things they did not have to. 
Even in your shop, they would not hold that if the list is published in 
Britain, in the newspapers, that you are going to establish that the list 
should be published over here. Any newspaper could reprint it, if 
they wanted to. 

ecretary Weeks. Mr. Hollister will deal with that, I am sure. I 
am informed that it is their national list, just as our positive list, so- 
called, is the list which we published. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, you asked a question on figures yester- 
day. Would you like me to supply those for the record ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Are they classified ? 

Secretary Weeks. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. All right. Supply them. 

Secretary Wrexs. The International List, the original list made up 
in 1949, on November 22, contains—— 

The CHatrrman. 1949, November 22? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. It contained 86 items on the embargo 
list, 2 items on the quantitative, and 19 on the watch list. The inter- 
national list as of August 15, 1954, contained 266 items under embargo, 
Do 

The CHamman. How many ? 

Secretary Werks. 266. 

The CHarrMan. 266. 

Secretary Werexs. 92 under quantitative and 102 under watch. 
That is 460. I guessed yesterday it was between 400 and 450. 

The Cuarrman. 460 has been our information all along. I wanted 
to confirm it by a responsible Government official. 

Secretary Weeks. Well, I guessed yesterday between 400 and 450 
and it came out 460. After August 15, on the 16th, there were 170 
items retained under embargo. 

The CHarrman. How many? 

Secretary WreExs. 170. 

The Cuarrman. 107? 

Secretary Werks. 170. 

The Cuarmman. 170. Thank you. 

Secretary Werks. 24 on quantitative and 62 on the watch list. 

The Cuarman. How many quantitative? 

Secretary Werks. Twenty-four. 

The Cuarrman. Twenty-four? 

Secretary Werks. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And the other figure is 62? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. . 

The Cuarrman. Was that after the COCOM conference ? 

Secretary Weexs. I am sorry, I did not hear the last question. 

The Cuarmman. Was that after the COCOM conference? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The result was, then, a reduction in the embargoed 
items from 266 to 170? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The CuArrman. And from the quantitative control items, from 92 
down to 24? 
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Secretary WEEKS. 92 to 24; yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMAn. And on the watch items, from 102 to 62% 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Senator McCartny. Before the Appropriations Committee, I asked 
Harold Stassen this question : 

Has there been any relaxation of the Battle Act list over the past year? I think 
you can answer that yes or no; and I would appreciate that. And if you want to 
explain it, good. 

Mr. Stassen. There has been none. In fact, taken as a whole, there has been a 
tightening of items that have no significance in atomic energy, and we also have 
tightened up on the transshipment controls which have been one way that things 
were shipped through other noncooperative nations. 

That was a completely false answer; was it not, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Weeks. Senator, I cannot testify on the Battle Act admin- 
istration or the net result. I do not know about it. 

Senator McCarruy. This was in July of 1954. Had not the Battle 
Act been very considerably amended by that time? I should not say 
amended, but had not additional materials been allowed to be shipped ? 

Secretary Weeks. I am sorry, sir; I do not know the Battle Act, 
before or after. I don’t follow that. We don’t follow it in the De- 
partment. Iam sorry; but Mr. Stassen, I think, is coming at 11, and 
he can answer the questions, I assume. 

The Cramman. Counsel has a question. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, on these last figures that you gave, on 
the reductions, we have Mr. Stassen’s statement here and, on page 3, 
where you say that the reduction was 96 items in list 1, he says this was 
a reduction of 196 items on list 1. Is that a typographical error? 

Secretary Werxs. I would guess it was. I have 266 down to 170 as 
a net reduction of 96. 

Mr. Kennepy. He says the list included 310 items. 

Secretary Werks. The embargo list ? 

Mr. Kennepy. It says the reduced list included 310 items of which 
224 are on list 1 for embargo. None of the figures are consistent. 

Secretary Weeks. These I checked up on just before I came up here 
this oe I think they are accurate. This is somewhat of a 
numbers racket, so to speak, because you have categories and it depends 
upon how you break en down. You might group a subdivision of 
a category as one item or you might divide it up. 

The Cuarrman. We are trying to get our official Government deter- 
mination about it. In other words, you give us now these figures 
that you have just related. Mr. Stassen is to be here and he sent 
an advance statement of what he will testify to, a prepared statement, 
and his figures on the same matter are entirely different. I read it. 
He says [reading] : 

The reduced list included 310 items, of which 224 are on the list 1 for embargo. 


He has 224 items reduced on the embargo list; 24 are on list 2 for 
quantitative controls, and 63 are on list 3 for reporting sales. Then 
he says: “This was a reduction of 196 items on list 1,” whereas you 
show only 96. Then he says “68 on list 2 and 40 on list 3,” which 
do correspond with your res. This may beerror. We will deter- 
mine that, of course, when he comes. 
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But I should think this information should come from the same 
source, some particular source in Government, and that you should 
be able to give them accurately. 

Secretary Weeks. We think we have. 

The Cuarrman. What is the source of your figures? Can you tell 
me? 

Secretary Werks. I will ask Mr. Marshall Smith. 

Mr. Smirn. We get our figures from MDAC, Battle Act adminis- 
tration. 

The Cuarrman. From the Battle Act administration ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is the authority and source for it? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know where these came from. 

Senator Mundt? 

Secretary Weeks. I think, Mr. Chairman, these will be reconciled. 

Senator Munpr. Whom do you mean by the Battle Act adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Smirn. The Battle Act administrator is Mr. Hollister. 

Senator Munpr. The figures Mr. Weeks gave us came from Mr. 
Hollister? 

Mr. Snirn. From his office. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I was trying to find out. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Kennepy. MDAC, did you say? 

Mr. Suiru. Yes. 

Mr. Kennepy. That is not Mr. Hollister. 

Mr. Smirn. MDAC is the organization under Mr. Hollister. He 
performs a dual function. 

Mr. Kennepy. I thought EDAC was under Mr. Hollister and 
MDAC under Mr. Weeks. 

Secretary Werks. No; ACEP, the Advisory Committee on Export 
Policy is in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Kennepy. What is MDAC? 

Secretary Werks. I don’t know what MDAC is, but EDAC is the 
Economic Defense Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Kennepy.What is MDAC? 

Mr. Smrru. Mutual Defense Assistance Control, or Council. I 
have forgotten what the last initial stands for. 

Mr. McCartuy. One question, Mr. Secretary, and this is no reflec- 
tion upon you, because I know you cannot have all of these things 
in your own mind; you have too many duties. Your counsel yester- 
day cited a Federal case as authority for the secrecy order which you 
issued. We now find that in reading this case there could possibly 
be no authority for the secrecy order. I just wonder now if you 
could tell us why you issued that letter which you did. 

Secretary Werks. I will ask, if I may, Mr. Ray to respond. 

Senator McCarruy. I think you should respond, because Mr. Ray 
cited yesterday a case which does not apply. I do not want to hear 
from him again on this. 

Mr. Ray. Do you want to read this case, Mr. Weeks? We want to 
get the facts in discussing these questions. 
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Secretary Werks. Obviously, Senator, I cannot respond to the 
legal aspect of this. I think my counsel is competent to do that. He 
has some comments———- 

Senator McCarruy. Who was responsible for your issuing that 
letter? Who told you to issue it ? 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Ray can answer that question, Senator. 

Senator McCarrnuy. I think you can. You signed—Mr. Secre- 
tary 

Senator Werks. I did it on the advice of counsel. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you issued the letter on the 
advice of counsel ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCartny. As far as you, yourself, are concerned, you 
know of no authority for denying this information to the Congress ! 

Secretary Werks. Not as far as I personally am concerned. 

Senator McCarrny. I do not want to hear from counsel. 

Senator Brenper. I would like to hear from counsel. 

Mr. Ray. I would like to have the opportunity to refer to the case 
and further decisions, in view of Senator McCarthy’s remarks. The 
most recent decision in this matter is the appeal of the United States 
Security and Exchange Commission, the so-called Timber case, decided 
by the sixth circuit, October 19, 1955. It is reported in 226 Federal 
Second at page 501. If I might, I would like to read some portions 
of that decision. 

The Cuarrman. We are restricted for time here this morning. 
Can we not agree that he may make a memorandum of authorities 
and submit them for the record ? 

Senator McCarrny. I think in view of the fact that Mr. Ray cited 
one case yesterday, and only 1, as authority for the order, he should 
try to explain now why he misquoted that case yesterday. 

Mr. Ray. I deny that I misquoted that case. 

Senator Symrneton. I agree with Senator McCarthy. You cited 
a case yesterday and rested your case on that case. The Senator did 
not ask you to bring up some other cases. You have been asked why 
you felt the case that you had yesterday reads on this particular 
situation. If you have further cases, let us get into those at another 
time, or later. 

Senator Brenner. Point of order Mr. Chairman. I think the 
witnesses are being interrupted before they have an opportunity to 
complete their statement. Under the circumstances, I believe that 
in fairness to the Secretary and his counsel, since the question has 
been raised, he should be given an opporunity to reply, not to insert 
it into the record but in this open hearing. Under the circumstances, 
all the facts should be heard. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair wishes to make this statement. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt? 

The Cuarrman. Let me make this statement. The Chair is under- 
taking to expedite this matter for the convenience of the Secretary, as 
he knows, and his time is limited, he tells me. He wants to get away 
as early as he can. We can spend the rest of the morning debating 
this legal question and then we will have to ask the Secretary to come 
back again. ; 
Secretary Wrexs. I asked—— 
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The Cuamman. We have until 11 o’clock when Mr. Stassen is sup- 
posed to appear. 

You have been questioned mapenting the decision of yesterday that 
you cited. You may answer that question now. Then we will take 
up the others. 

Mr. Ray. I respectfully state that the case I cited yesterday—and 
again I did not have an opportunity to develop fully the oe on 
the matter before this committee—completely supports the position 
which is reflected in this order. That is the case of Boske v. Com- 
ingore. It is based on Marbury v. Madison, but it is usually thought 
of as the beginning case of a long line of cases on this subject, 
Touhy v. Ragen. I was going to refer to and had cited the most recent 
case that I know of in which there is a dicussion of the Touhy case and 
a discussion of the Boshe case. I don’t want to take more time of this 
committee than they desire. 

But I want to make the eure perfectly clear here that we do take 
the position that the Boske v. Comingore case, and subsequent cases, 
clearly support the position of this order. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman? 

I think, Mr. Ray, you are a very competent attorney, I understand. 
You should know that that case was based upon a statutory prohibition 
against giving certain information. The letter that Mr. Weeks signed 
is based upon no statutory prohibition, nothing in the Constitution, 
nothing in the law. In fact, it is a complete violation of the law. I 
believe you know that that case does not apply at all. 

Mr. Ray. I do not know that. The statutes relied upon in the Boske 
case is still in full force and effect, and it is 5 United States Code 22. 

Senator Jackson. That applies only to the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. 

Mr. Ray. No, sir. The Supreme Court has held in the Reynolds 
decision, which I can cite to you, that this is based on inherent author- 
ity, and that that specific statute is not necessary to the exercise of 
this kind of authority. I would like to read ore Justice Clark, 
who was quoted in the Timbers case, to which I started to allude. 

The Cuarrman. I hope you will cite it and let us get along. 

Senator Munpr. How long will it take you to read it? 

Mr. Ray. It is a short paragraph. 

Senator Munpr. I think I would like to read it. 

Senator Benver. I think, Mr. Chairman, the testimony should be 
given to television, radio, newspapers, and the people. I think the 
people have a right to hear this testimony. 

e Cuarrman. Gentlemen, the Chair will stay with you until you 
argue legal questions out. It will not be settled when the argument 
is concluded, and we know that. If you want to spent the time that 
way, here we go. 

Proceed with your argument. 

Secretary Weexs. Mr. Chairman, I will personally have to leave at 
11, but I will be glad to come back anytime the committee wants me. 

es Seeenenie We will keep having you come back, then, until we 
get through. 

Senator Munpr. For purposes of correcting the record, I would like 
to read from page 836 of the hearings of yesterday. Mr. Symington 
was incorrect, and I know unknowingly he was incorrect, but he said 
he pinned it all on a single case. Mr. hes said yesterday : 
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As I understand it, the principle of the separation of powers as a proper 
means of preserving an independent executive branch and an independent 
Presidency first has been recognized since the days of Washington as a proper 
prerogative. In terms of the courts— 


plural— 


and in terms of legal justification, this is a doctrine of a line of United States 
Supreme Court decisions— 


plural— 

of which the case of Boske v. Comingore and other similar cases— 
plural— 

are precedents— 


plural. So he at no time pinned it on one case. 

Senator McCarruy. Would you yield to me? 

Senator Munopr. I do not have the floor. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to reply to the 
Senator. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to have you yield anyway. 

The CHarrman. Senator McCarthy, proceed, and then we will hear 
from Senator Symington. 

Senator McCarruy. There is no question about the constitutional 
right of the Congress to get information about all of the operations 
of the executive. When a Cabinet officer—and I say this with due 
respect to you, Mr. Weeks, I have a lot of respect for you—when you 
issue a directive saying the Congress cannot get information from the 
executive branch regardless of whether that is involved with wrong- 
doing or anything else, then there is a tremendous violation of every 
concept we have of the right of the Congress to get information. 

The Cyaan. Senator Symington ¢ 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, with respect to the remarks 
made by the distinguished senior Senator from South Dakota, as I 
understood the question of Senator McCarthy, he stated that he would 
like to hear about Boske v. Comingore, and that was the case that I 
remembered from yesterday and not the other cases. I was not 
trying to pin the witness down to only comment on the single case; 
I was simply expressing that he answer the question that was asked 
him by the junior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Munpr. All right. 

Senator Jackson. The discussion yesterday, I think, counsel, re- 
lated to the Kentucky case, and I thought Judge Ervin very properly 
pointed out that the decision was based on a statute. There may be 
some dicta in it which indicates that the executive may invoke con- 
stitutional authority on the doctrine of separation of power as an 
inherent right of the executive branch of the Government. However, 
as Judge Ervin read the case yesterday, I do not see how that case 
is authority. If you have a pertinent part of the opinion that cor- 
roborates your contention, it would be helpful if you would quote that 
part of the Kentucky case about which you told the committee. 

Mr. Ray. The principal reliance of the Boske case was on a regu- 
lation or order of the Treasury Department or Internal Revenue 
Service. In the opinion, they also mention and relied upon the statute, 
which is still in effect, and it is in title 5, United States e, section 22. 
It is a general statute which gives the Cabinet officer command over his 
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papers, document, and employees. In a subsequent United States Su- 
preme Court, United States v. Reynolds 

Senator Jackson. Stick to the Boske case. 

Mr. Ray. I have said to you that it relied in part upon the existence 
of a statute which still exists. 

Senator Jackson. Did it rely on the doctrine of the separation of 
powers ? 

Mr. Ray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Would you quote that part of the opinion ? 

Mr. Ray. I have to quote the Reynolds case—— 

Senator Jackson. No, you do not. Listen, you are a good lawyer. 

Mr. Ray. It is a subsequent United States Supreme Court case 
which deals precisely with the point you are talking about. 

Senator Jackson. In the same case? 

Mr. Ray. No; the Reynolds case. 

Senator Jackson. Stick to the record. You cited the Boske case 
as authority for the doctrine of separation of powers. Will you cite 
that part of the decision that corroborates your decesion ? 

Mr. Ray. The Boske case relied upon an order of the Internal Rev 
enue Service and existing statute. 

Senator Jackson. There is the answer. You gave this decision as 
the authority. 

Mr. Ray. I said “and additional cases,” Mr. Senator. 

Senator Jackson. All right, additional cases. That would assume 
that this is a case along with additional cases that substantiates the 
doctrine of separation of powers. 


Mr. Ray. It is, but you will not let me speak about additional 


cases. 
Senator Jackson. Take this case. Do not talk about additional 
cases. Yuu can —— anything by subsequent cases. Stick to the 


Boske case. Will you cite that part of the decision where the court 
for its decision relied on the doctrine of separation of powers ? 

Mr. Ray. I would like to have the opportunity to cite the Reynolds 
case, a subsequent case, and bring out the decision. 

Senator Ervrn. It is not in order. As Mr. Ray knows, a witness 
has to return a relevant answer to a question before he can go off to 
chasing rabbits on expedition. 

The Cuarrman. Let the Chair say this. We can argue this legal! 
question indefinitely, but we will not settle it. I am hoping that the 
committee would work to the end that we would get down to the ques- 
ioning of Secretary Weeks and let us get the answers from him that 
he alone could and should give. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, may I make an oral request of Mr. 
Ray that he send me a letter pointing out a single word or syllable 
in the Boske decision that refers to the constitutional separation of 
powers. I would appreciate it. 

The Cmarrmman. hat request is transmitted. 

Mr. Ray. I will be glad to send the letter, sir. 

The Cuarrman. We will now proceed. The Chair would like to 
bring up one other matter, if we have—— 

Senator Benner. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The Cuarman, All right, a point of order. 

Senator Benver. In connection with the question asked directly 
from the reading of the record by Senator Mundt, certainly the wit- 
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ness is endeavoring to respond in citing a deeision of Justice Clark. 
| think that should be made part of the record here very briefly. 

The CuarrMan. Cite the decision for the record. 

Mr. Ray. In the Timbers case which I referred to, it is stated 
[reading] : 

Two Attorneys General of the United States who later became members of the 
Supreme Court 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, there are too many witnesses testi- 
fying at once. 

The CuatrmMan. I think they are members of the committee on both 
sides. Proceed. 

Mr. Ray (reading) : 


Two Attorneys General of the United States who later became members of 
the Supreme Court made contributions to the subject with which we are pres- 
ently concerned. Mr. Justice Clark, when Attorney General, stated in his 
manual on the Administrative Procedure Act, that the great mass of material 
relating to the internal operations of a governmental agency is not a matter 
of official record, nor are intra-agency reports of investigations such, reflecting 
as they do, research and analysis preliminary to official action, and that in view 
of their nature, they must commonly be kept confidential. Mr. Justice Jackson, 
then the Attorney General, in one of his opinions, 40 Opinions of the Attorney 
General, at page 45, declared that the courts have held repeatedly that they 
will not and cannot require the executive branch of Government to preduce 
papers which, in the opinion of the Executive, would be contrary to the public 
interest to produce, and that that determination is for the Executive and not 
for the courts. ‘He cited numerous cases, beginning with Marbury v. Madison, 
(1 Craneh 137), and including Boske v. Comingore, which is discussed above. 





This was cited in 1955, by the sixth circuit court in Chicago. 

The CHarrmMan. Gentlemen, can we proceed. There will be an 
endless argument on this point, from the best legal minds on both sides. 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman, while I have, as I said before. 
great respect for Mr. Weeks, I think that he and Mr. Wilson have 
done a great disservice to the country and to their party by the secrecy 
order. 

You have gone far beyond what any previous administration has 
done insofar as trying to keep the people in the dark about what is 
going on. I would just like to make that a part of the record. This 
is no reflection upon you. I do not know what wraps you are under. 
I do not know what rules you are being forced to follow, but, Mr. 
Weeks, this letter of yours and the letter of Charlie Wilson are the 
most fantastic things that I have ever seen. 

Again, and I will make this brief, I hope the chairman calls an 
executive session and does something to come to grips with this and 
decide that the Congress can get the information which they need to 
legislate. We do need the legislation which you are denying. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observa 
tion. In further comment, I am glad that Senator McCarthy is so 
fair and so generous in his praise of Secretary Weeks. But [I want 
to say this to Secretary Weeks: I am sure it is not your purpose, See- 
retary Weeks, to keep any information from the American people, 
or this committee, that is vital, or important to the committee, but 
you are concerned about not implementing the Communist countries 
by supplying them with confidential information when dealing with 
the other 14 nations in connection with this whole voluntary program 
of controls. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. That is a very good statement. Let us proceed, 
gentlemen, with the facts. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I have been fairly quiet. I wonder 
if I can make an observation. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Everybody make a brief statement. Pro- 
ceed. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, I have been here as a member of this 
committee for many days, and watched the efforts of the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department of State, to withhold from the Con- 

ress and the American people information about the matter we are 
investigating. It all reminds me of the story that Gov. Bob Taylor, 
of Tennessee, used to tell about the farmer who drove his team of 
mules to the market one day with a load of cabbage, and took his 
idiotic son along with him to hold the mules. When he got to town, 
he had to go off on a matter of business, and left the son to hold the 
mules. He said, “Son, don’t say anything to anybody, because if you 
do they will find out you area fool.” 

The farmer went off and a merchant came up and asked the boy, 
“Son, what do you want for your cabbage?” The boy, remembering 
his father’s injunction, being under orders of secrecy, made no effort 
to reply. The merchant asked him 2 or 3 times, “What do you want 
for your cabbage?” And, being bound by the secrecy injunction of 
his father, the son said nothing. And the merchant said, “You are a 
fool,” and turned around and walked off. 

By that time, the father came back, and the son hollered out, “Hey, 
pop, they found it out and I never said a word.” 

r. Chairman, I just want to make an application of that story to 
the situation that has been confronting the committee. The Rus- 
sians know just exactly what they can buy and what they are buying 
from our allies. So they know everything that has been i on 
between the United States and the other countries. The only people 
that do not know anything about it are the Members of Congress 
and the American people. The Russians have found it out even 
though the departments have not said a word. 

The Coarman. Allright. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I have a Sane, and I think it goes to the heart 
of this thing, and also to the great gains claimed as a result of the 
COCOM conference and the relaxing of controls, I read from the 
bottom of the first page of your statement: 

United States export controls are administered by the Department of Com- 
merce. These controls are of two basic types. One is for the purpose of with- 
holding from potential enemies all commodities which could make a real con- 
tribution to their military potential. 

I need not read the second part, as that deals with short supply 
over here. Then I read further in your statement on the second page: 


With minor exception, the export of all positive list items to the Soviet bloc is 
denied. 


That is our positive list. 


No commodity can be shipped from the United States to any of the Soviet bloc 
countries without a license, whether or not that item is on the positive list. 

Further down, in the next pa ph, you say, speaking of the 
volume, “Exports from the United States to the Soviet bloc are small 
in volume, and consist of peaceful, not strategic, commodities.” 
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That is the position and policy of our Government, is it not, what 
[ have read ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the position and policy of our Government. 
Do you maintain that the international agreement carries out that 
policy ¢ 
- Secretary Werks. It doesn’t carry it out to the extent that we carry 
it out ; no, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is correct. The international agreement does 
commit our allies and they do engage in selling strategic material to 
the enemy, do they not ? 

Secretary Weeks. It doesn’t permit them to, because there is no 
such thing as permission in the agreement. We can’t say to our allies 
what they do and what they don’t do. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that. But in talking about it being 
a great gain to relax those controls, and a great benelit, so that they 
can ship these items that we have enumerated here from time to time, 
which our country does not ship, because they are strategic materials— 
how can we say, then, that we made great gains, and that this country 
benefitted greatly by relaxing those controls so that our allies would 
ship what we refuse to ship because it would aid a potential enemy ? 

Senator Benper. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to have the Secretary raise his voice so that he is on a par with the 
questioner, and so that he can answer the question and be heard. 

The Carman. I very much agree, Mr. Secretary. Will you make 
your answer on a par with the qo a 

Secretary Weexs. I would like to say this: I tried to explain in 
my statement yesterday that there are trade pressures in the western 
Kuropean nations—may I finish, please? 

The Cuamman, Yes, sir. 

Secretary Weeks. That there are trade pressures there, that they 
will sell things—for example, I mentioned the Denmark butter and 
shipping problem. I would like to say this, in specific answer to your 
question, that if we get a COCOM is an international list, with 
170 or 200 items on it, it is much better than having no list at all and 
having no controls. 

The Caamrman. But that is not a gain. It is a loss, is it not, in the 
proper sense? We lost, we did not gain, at COCOM. 

Secretary Weeks. As a result of the 1954 negotiations? 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Werks. I am perfectly ready to say that as far as I am 
concerned and as far as our Government is concerned, I am sure that 
we would rather have had the original list. 

The Cuamman. Well, we lost. We saved something, but we lost, 
and what we lost was not a gain, was it? 

Secretary Weeks. We did not gain as far as the numbers are, but 
we did gain something in the controls that are exercised relating to 
transshipment and the watching of the trade and soon. We did make 
some gains. We did not make gains in the number of items. 

The Carman. Why can we not get, then, the full information, 
so that others can evaluate whether you made a gain or not? On 
the face of it, on the face of it there was a loss, a very substantial loss, 
because here are the items that we have gone over, aluminum, copper, 
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nickel, machine tools, presses, horizontal mills. All of those things 
we lost, did we not? 

Secretary Weeks. We did not lose all those, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is what the British list shows. And does not 
the Battle Act list conform to it? We are getting classified again, are 
we not? 

Secretary Werxs. There is a gentleman outside the room right 
now that can answer that question, sir. 

The Cuarrman. But it says here that it is a move in the best inter- 
est of the United States. That is what you said in your document, 
“Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1955”—well, that is not 
it. ITamsorry. Well, yes, the Secretary of Commerce and the Com. 
merce Department concurred in that statement. Do you concur in 
that statement ? 

Secretary Werxs. I did not hear just what the statement was. 

The Cnamman. All right. In other words, let us put the question 
this way: If these things that were decontrolled at COCOM for our 
allies are peaceful goods, if they are peaceful goods, why cannot the 
United States trade in them? If they are peaceful goods. 

Secretary Weexs. We can trade in them if they are peaceful goods. 

The Cuamman. Why do we not? The man in your department, 
in testimony yesterday, said he had only issued licenses for $100,000 
worth, and probably only about $50,000 actually went through. They 
were all peaceful goods. You supplied a list and it is attached here to 
your statement, your prepared statement of yesterday. Looking on 
that list, there are no strategic materials. 

The point I am making is that if these other things are peaceful 
goods as have been represented in reports to the American people, 
why cannot America likewise sell such peaceful goods? 

Secretary Werks. Well, there is a lot to the problem of what 
America can sell and what it wants to sell. Our trade with Russia 
is negligible for several reasons, including both the attitude of busi- 
ness and labor. From no quarter in the United States is there any 
interest in the shipment of other than peaceful goods to the Soviet 
countries. The United States manufacturers are reluctant to ship 
equipment which they know will be copied, which they cannot serv- 
ice, and for which they cannot develop a permanent market within 
the Soviet bloc. There also is a general feeling in business circles 
that markets of a much more permanent nature exist elsewhere, to 
which their efforts can be directed more profitably. Furthermore, 
there is the problem of short supply of certain commodities in this 
country which smothers the desire of American business to export 
such items to the Soviet bloc. There are, in fact, many commodities 
for which licenses can be granted under our rules, but for which there 
are no applicants. 

The attitude of American workers also plays an important role in 
respect to trading with Communist countries. They have an inherent 
aversion to any contact with communism because of past experience 
with local Communist infiltration. Union leaders also have frequently 
tee members that doing ae with ee might help dic- 
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Would you issue a license to ship horizontal or vertical presses, or 
60,000-kilowatt motors to the Soviet Union? Or would you feel that 
that was adverse to the interests of the United States? 

Secretary Werxs. As far as boring mills are concerned, the bloc 
produces a good grade of nonautomatic boring mills, and is offering 
to sell them in the West. I had this whole brochure yesterday. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Secretary, answer the question, will you ? 
Will you issue a license ¢ 

Secretary Werks. No, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. In other words, you would refuse the license 
because you would feel it would be helping the Soviet war economy ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. We certainly are not going to license things that 
we think are going to help the Soviet war machine. 

Senator McCarrny. Let me ask you this one question: Why do we, 
at the JOC level, approve our allies shipping things to the Soviet Union 
which you, as a loyal American, feel we should not ship? Who is 
responsible for that? What is the mind behind it? What can be the 
possible reasoning ? 

Secretary Weexs. Well, there is no responsibility at operating 
levels as far as what goes out of the country is concerned. There is 
certainly no responsibility other than in the EDAC organization, 
and in the top policy level going right up to the National Security 
Council. There is no action responsibility at the JOC level. Its 
function is purely recommendatory. 

Senator MoCleniecy, JOC recommended that we take off the embargo 
list or downgrade 77 different machine tools. I have named several 
to you now, and you say you would not issue a license to have them 
shipped. Do you know what reasoning is behind this JOC committee 
which says that we should take off the Battle Act list things which 
we would not ship ourselves to the Soviet bloc? 

Secretary Werks. Whatever JOC recommended is based on the 
zround rules that were set down for it. It makes the recommenda- 
tion on those rules, and we, on the next level and the next level and 
the next level, have to decide whether we think JOC conforms to the 
ground rules in its interpretations. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Secretary, who is responsible for those 
ground rules which allow us to ship, for example, 60,000 kilowatt 
motors to the Soviet Union, motors which apparently are only used 
in the manufacture of hydrogen and atomic bombs? Who is respon- 
sible for the ground rule that allows that ? 

Secretary Werxs. Well, as I explained earlier this morning, the 
ground rules were laid down by us, and then they were negotiated 
out finally with the other countries just as we negotiate the items. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Secretary, 1 want to ask this: Is it not a fact 
that if you had your way as Secretary of Commerce, and if the ad- 
ministration had its way, none of these things would be shipped to 
the Soviet Union, and it is a gain even to keep one item from being 
shipped ? 

f you can, through this agreement, or through this association of 
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Secretary Weexs. That is correct. There might be items that we 
would consider nonessential to a war machine. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might, I will be happy to come back at the 
convenience of the committee. 

The Cuamman. Senator Symington has a couple of questions, if 
you would not mind staying until you answer those questions. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, I believe you know a bill for military aid is coming 
up, and some foreign aid, in the Senate and in the House in this session / 

Secretary Weexs. I understand so, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The Congress will appropriate that money or 
not as it decides. Do you not think the Congress should know what 
the aid is, what it is going to be used for, how the money is going to 
be applied, when the bill comes up before the Congress? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. With that premise, do you not think that we 
also have the right to know from our own Government this type and 
character of information, specially as it is a matter of public record 
in other countries in the free world ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir, in executive session. I mean some of 
it in executive session. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, do you feel that the British, 
for example, and the French, have the right to tell their people, but 
we can only tell the Congress the same facts in executive session ¢ 

Secretary WEEKs. Well, Congress is the representative of the peo- 
ple sent here to do these things, and they should have this information. 

Senator Symineron. But you do not think it should go to the 
people ? 

Secretary Weeks. You know, Senator, that there are some things 
which should not be publicized in this situation in which we exist. 

Senator Symineron. Even though it is publicized in England 
and France? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, it is publicized. 

Senator Symineton. And, therefore, to everybody in the world 
that wants to know it, except the American people 

Secretary Werus. I don’t think that. is so, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. The records that we presented here show 
that the information we have asked for is a matter of public reeerd 
in the countries in question. 

Secretary Weexs. You are getting into the field of security infor- 
mation, Senator. The State Department representative is right out- 
side the door now, and I would much prefer that he would talk on 
that question. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Senator Munor. I want to correct one implication which I am 
afraid might have gone out to the country from some of the questions 
asked by the committee when we asked the Secretary: Do you not 
believe that the United States should be permitted to send any pence 
goods to Russia that are shipped by any other country? Speaking 
as one member, my answer is no, and I would hate to see the emphasis 
of this committee cast in the direction of shipping additional supplies 
to Russia. It is bad enough that we were not able to induce our con- 
ferees to COCOM to stand by the list. But if we use reverse English 
and decide to ship from this country everything that other countries 
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are shipping, we are certainly going to be building up a potential 
enemy more than we are now. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know if the Senator was referring to the 
remarks of the Chairman or not. I was testing the logic of gain. If 
it is a gain for our allies to do it, it would be a bigger gain for us to 
do it with them. R 

Senator Munpr. I did not want the implication to go out to America 
that this committee is urging America to relax these rules. 

The Cuamman. I do not think anybody got that impression. 

Mr. Secretary, it is indicated, of course, that you will be recalled, 
and we will undertake to do that at a time that will be convenient to 
you. 

I believe you are leaving town today. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. We will work that out. I wish to thank you for 
your appearance. 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Stassen, come forward, please. 

Mr. Strassen. I have some Departmental people, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Is Mr, Hollister present? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, Mr. Hollister is present. 

The Cuarrman. Come forward, please, Mr. Hollister. 

Is there a representative of the State Department present ? 

Come forward, please, sir. 

Secretary Gordon Gray? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All of you who are expected to testify, and I am 
not sure who will want to testify, but those whose names I called at 
least may stand and be sworn. 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the evidence you shall 
give before this Senate investigating subcommittee shall be the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Srassen. I do. 

Mr. Hoxutsrer. I do. 

Mr. Dexanry. I do. 

Mr. Gray. I do. 

Mr. Kanrisarvi. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF HAROLD E. STASSEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT; JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; ADM. WALTER S. DELANY, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE CON- 
TROL, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; GOR- 
DON GRAY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INTERNA- 
TIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS) ; THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The CHamman. Governor Stassen, I do not know what your title 
is. If you will help me, I would be happy to defer to it. What is 
your title now? Are you Secretary? 

Mr. Srassen. I am Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarrman. How do we address you? I want to address you 
according to your title, sir. 
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Mr. Strassen. If you vary between such pleasant titles as Mister and 
Governor, it will be all right. 

The Carman. All right, sir. We will address you as Governor. 
T was confused as to whether there was any official title in your position 
by which I could address you. 

Mr. Srassen. It has been informally referred to by the President 
as Secretary for Peace, but as you know there is no such formal posi- 
tion. My official position is Special Assistant to the President. 

The CHarrman. I was not trying to be facetious, sir, but trying to 
get the record correct. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, I know that. 

The Cuarrman. Governor Stassen, state your name, your place of 
residence, and your present position with the Federal Government. 

Mr. Strassen. My name is Harold E, Stassen. I am now Special 
Assistant to the President. Previously, I was the Director of the 
Foreign Operations agree and held that position during 
1953 and up to June 30, 1955. My temporary residence is at 3701 
Blackthorn Street, in Chavy Chase. My permanent home is in Minne- 
sota, in South St. Paul, 744 Stewart Lane, along the Mississippi River. 

The Cuarrman. Will each of the other gentlemen likewise state 
your name, address, and your present position, those of you who were 
sworn ! 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. John Hollister is my successor. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hollister? 

Mr. Howiister. My name is John B. Hollister. I am Director of 
the International Cooperation Administration, now living in Wash- 
ington at 2808 N Street. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Gordon Gray is Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Gray. My name is Gordon Gray. My title is Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Security Affairs. My Washing- 
ton address is 3550 Tilden Street, N. W. 

Mr. Strassen. Admiral Delany was my deputy and the Administra- 
tor of the Battle Act during the period of 1954 and continues in that 
position. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral Delany? 

Mr. Detany. My name is Walter S. Delany, my residence is 3133 
Connecticut Avenue, and my title is Deputy Director for the Mutual 
Defense Act. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Kalijarvi, Deputy Assistant. 

Mr. Kaurisarvr. I am Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, and I live at 1552 
22d Street Northwest. I am Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. 

The Cuatraan. Thank you, gentlemen. I believe you have a pre- 
pared statement which you submitted, I assume, to all members of 
the committee yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right, Mr. Chairman. There are some amend- 
ments to it in review. I sent. an advance draft up yesterday. 

The Cramman. Yes. I observed it was comparatively brief. I 
would ask the committee to observe the suggestion of the Chair that 
you be permitted to read your statement without interruption until 
you have concluded before questioning. You may proceed. 

Mr. Strassen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, May I first of all express 
my appreciation to the chairman for permitting me to come up at 
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11, after Cabinet, because Cabinet meeting this morning would have 
made it difficult to come at 10. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is my understanding 
that the committee wishes to have more information about the East- 
West trade-control arrangements, the revision of the International 
Lists in August 1954, and in particular the situation with respect to 
copper, boring machines, and certain other machine tools. 

The basic facts, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, are 
as follows: After the Korean war ended in 1953, the Governments 
of the western European countries began to ask for some relaxation 
of East-West trade controls. The Government of the United States 
opposed the relaxation proposed by the western European countries. 
The United States had recognized that the problem would be raised 
and had been reviewing East-West trade policy and controls in the 
period leading up to the successful ending of the Korean war. 

The United States representatives emphasized to the western Euro- 
peans that the Soviet Union and Communist China posed a contin- 
uing threat to the free world, that the Korean peace had not been 
firmly concluded, and that the Indochina war was still going on and 
might spread. 

All of the Departments and Agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment were opposed to a reduction of the list to the extent proposed 
by the western Europeans. 

As the months passed by and the Korean outlook became more stable, 
the western Europeans became more and more insistent on the relaxa- 
tion of the trade controls. They said that United States economic 
aid to Europe was ending and they agreed that it should. United 
States trade with Western Europe was not expanding materially, 
United States tariffs were not being reduced to any great extent, and 
they understood the difficulties of increasing exports to the United 
States. They said that traditionally they had carried on extensive 
trade with Eastern Europe and with Russia, that they needed products 
which these areas could supply, that they had products available for 
trade, and trade was vital to their own future. 

They presented the further view that expanded trade would lead 
to increased contacts between the two areas and would improve the 
prospects of a lasting peace. 

The United States emphasized the alternative desirability of broad- 
ened trade by them with the less developed free countries of the free 
world and the necessity of holding the line on a broad range of stra- 
tegic trade control with the Soviet bloc. 

It finally became clear that the entire control method would run 
grave danger of falling apart and of cooperating countries going their 
individual routes, unless the lists were narrowed. The western Euro- 
peans indicated a wish for very short lists, much shorter lists than those 
that were finally negotiated. With the full support of all United 
States departments and agencies concerned, the United States repre- 
sentatives concentrated on obtaining agreement on the maximum list, 
also on putting into effect transshipment controls, which had not been 
in effect up to that time, on preventing any easing of controls on Com- 
munist Chinese trade, and on adding some new items to the control 
list which had become significant due to technical developments, 
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The reduced list as of August 26, 1954, included 256 items, and 
here I may immediately clarify and reconcile certain figures that are 
used. There are 54 atomic energy and munitions items on a list for 
that purpose, and these 54 were not changed in any particle. We 
held those 54 together. So sometimes you will seee a list of 310, and 
that is when you include the atomic energy items which were not 
changed, and the munitions items. So I believe in the advance draft 
310 was used, but to reconcile with other testimony, we are setting 
to one side in this statement the atomic energy and munitions list, 
which was not changed in any way in the 1954 negotiations. 

Of the 256 items, 170 are on list 1 for embargo, that is complete 
embargo, 24 are on list 2 for what is called quantitative control—in 
other words, some can be shipped, but the amount is limited—and 62 
are on list 3 for reporting on the licensed sales. This was a reduction of 
96 items on list 1, 68 items on list 2, and 40 items on list 3. 

The analysis of all items was carried on in the United States Gov- 
ernment by interdepartmental groups, including representatives of 
the Department of State, Department of Defense, Department of 
Commerce, and the Foreign Operations Administration. All nego- 
tiations had advisers of these same departments present. The con- 
clusion of the negotiations of necessity rested on the voluntary agree- 
ment of each of the western European cooperating nations, as there 
is no treaty in effect and each nation is sovereign in the administra- 
tion of its own trade. 

When the Indochina war ended, which, as you recall, was mid-1954, 
and no wars were being waged anywhere in the world it was no longer 
possible to hold the higher level of controls. Thus, the Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, the Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson, 
the Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, and the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, at that time myself, all con- 
curred in the reduced international list, plus transshipment controls, 
plus a few important new items for control, as the best package ar- 
rangement attainable, and the President approved the result. 

The course of the extended negotiations was reported to the Con- 
gress and the public and the results were reported to the six com- 
mittees of Congress with jurisdiction under the Battle Act—Senate 
Foreign Relations, Armed Services, and Appropriations, House For- 
eign Affairs, Armed Services, and Appropriations. 

It was estimated publicly at the time that trade between Western 
Europe and the Soviet bloc would expand approximately 10 percent. 
This estimate has proved to be accurate. Our latest estimate is that 
it was about nine and a fraction percent the way it actually turned 
out. 

In the specific item of copper, which I understand the committee 
has asked some questions about, the western Europeans took the posi- 
tion that this material was used for both military and civilian pur- 
poses, that Russia had internal production of copper far in excess of 
its military needs, and that sales would, therefore, expand the civilian 
development and not the military. They pointed out to the western 
Europeans that the United States uses approximately 1,400,000 tons 
or 2,800,000,000 pounds of copper annually, of which only a fraction 
is for military purposes and the major portion is for civilian use. 

They further emphasized that some of the non-Communist coun- 
tries who produced copper were outside of the trade-control group. 
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They reminded the United States that a sizable shipment of copper 
had gone to Communist China during the Korean war in 1950 by being 
shipped from Japan to New York and back to China. You will find 
this in the Senator O’Connor committee report of October 1951. Thus 
while they finally agreed, that is, in spite of these facts we continued 
to insist on embargoing copper—and this was one of the most difficult 
parts of the whole negotiations—while they finally agreed to embargo 
basic copper, they would not agree to do so on small bare copper wire, 
and this was moved to list 3. 

On the ordinary type of machine tools, they pointed out that many 
thousands of these had been shipped to the Soviet Union by the United 
States in the lend-lease program, other thousands had been shipped to 
the Soviet Union as German reparations with the help of the United 
States Government, at the end of World War II, and both East Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia could build these tools. Thus, the Western 
Europeans were willing, after extensive negotiations, to continue an 
embargo on most of the modern and larger types of machine tools, 
but they refused to continue an embargo on the ordinary machine tools 
which are used both for civil production as well as military production. 

The remaining controls now in effect include many highly strategic 
items. These could not be controlled as effectively without the volun- 
tary cooperation of each of the western industrialized countries. 

I might emphasize there that one industrialized country breaking 
away can completely frustrate any important strategic control. The 
cohesion of the free world has been maintained for this and other 
purposes notwithstanding many attempts of the Soviet Union to 
split and divide the free world. Since that time, the Federal Republic 
of Germany has been admitted into NATO, which was one of the top 
priority items in United States foreign policy. The Western Euro- 
pean Union has been formed to bring together Western Europe in 
defense arrangements. The economies of the free world nations have 
advanced with high employment and rising standards of living. 

There are significant indications of opening the Iron Curtain to 
greater contacts between East and West and in this period, August 
1954, up to this hour as I speak to you, peace has been maintained in 
the world. Thus, although the United States was not able to retain 
the longer international lists which include many commodities which 
the United States wished to continue under control, in view of the 
alternatives available to the United States Government in 1954, the 
results of the 1954 negotiations were to the net advantage of the United 
States and the free world. 

Thank you for permitting me to present my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The Cuarrman. You are welcome, Governor. 

Senator McCarruy. How long will we be in session, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrman. Until 1 o’clock, and later if required. Governor, 
[ read the statement last night. 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. I sent it up pursuant to your committee rules, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Yes, you did that. I may say I read it last night 
at a very late hour, because we were in session quite late. 

Mr. Srassen. I worked some late hours to get it ready for you. 

The Cuatmman. I have heard you read it with some modifications, 
which are quite proper. I gained the impression, and my first im- 
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pression was, that it was a remarkable argument confirming the atti- 
tude and position of some of our allies that they are more interested in 
trade and profit than they are in defending and preserving security 
in peace. I have not been able to change that impression from your 
very solemn presentation of the argument. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to hear you make a 
statement like that about our allies. Actually, the peace of the world 
depends upon the solid position of the free world as a whole. These 
nations know war. They have had damage in war much more exten- 
sive than the United States has had. They have been overrun by 
aggressors. They are close to the Soviet threat. They are courageous 
people. They have to evaluate all factors involved in the world sit- 
uation as they decide their security and defense program. 

So I do not feel, and I hope you really would not persist in malign- 
ing our allies because of their position on this item. They do have a 
different viewpoint. 

The Cuarrman. Do you call that a malignment, if we oppose their 
sending materials of war and equipment to build a war machine for 
trade and profit? Do you call that a malignment? 

Mr. Strassen. No, Mr. Chairman. You said they were more inter- 
ested in trade and profit than they were in peace and security. 

The Cuarrman. I said you made an argument that confirmed them 
in that attitude in that position. 

Mr. Srassen. I say, you do not correctly characterize our allies’ 
position, and I think it is unfortunate that you do thus speak of our 
allies. 

The CHarrman. Well, that may be your opinion, and I still main- 
tain that you have made an argument, a very remarkable one, in 
support of that position. 

Mr. Strassen. I didn’t support their position; I reported their posi- 
tion to you in the negotiation. 

The CHamman. That is it, and you made arguments in support 
of it, and that is unfortunately, or regretfully, rather, the impression 
that has been made to me. In the very first paragraph, you say: 

It is my understanding that the committee wishes to have more information 
about the East-West trade control arrangements. 

What the committee has been trying to do is to get full and com- 
plete information. Are you willing to give us full, detailed, and 
complete information ? 

Mr. Srassen. I am willing to give you, and the executive branch 
is willing to give you, every bit of information that does not violate 
one of three considerations: One, security from the standpoint of 
intelligence; two, the rule on internal executive branch documents, 
which has been in effect since the beginning of our Government, and 
which is absolutely essential; three, the details of international nego- 
tiations which would make our relations with our allies more difficult. 
Those are the three restrictions. 

The Cuarrman. Are you willing to give us the list of items that 
were decontrolled or downgraded at COCOM? 

Mr. Srassen. No; I do not have, of course, those lists now. They 
are not in my jurisdiction. The administration position on this as 
what could be furnished has been sent to you in Secretary Hoover’s 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Let me ask you: Are you permitted 
to testify under the security cloak that is wrapped around Govern- 
ment officials in this matter? Are you permitted to testify before 
this committee with respect to, and advise the committee, the items 
that were disembargoed, the items that were placed on the quantitative 
list, and the items that were placed on the watch list? I believe you 
referred to them as list 1, 2, and 3. 

Mr. Strassen. Those three lists. 

The Cuarrman. Are you permitted to testify to that before this 
committee ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Within the limits that I gave you, I can; yes. 

The CHarrman. All right. What are those limits? What would 
keep you from telling about each item ? 

Mr. Svassen. To give each item in open session, in detail, would 
serve theenemy. It would give him information of specifically where 
we, in our intelligence analysis and in our negotiations with foreign 
governments, drew the line. 

The Cuamman. It would serve the enemy for you to disclose that? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right, in open session. 

The CuarrMan. Then you took the liberty where it serves the enemy 
when it is something that you do not want to divulge to Congress, 
but when you can divulge one of them in public session and make an 
argument about it that serves the position of our Government, and the 
action it took.. You are perfectly willing to do that? 

Mr. Srassen. I do not agree with your analysis. 

The CHamman. Did you not refer to copper, single it out, and 
wind up, not in your prepared statement but a few minutes ago, and 
udd to your present part statement that it was downgraded and put 
on list 3, which is the watch list? Did you not testify to that item? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes because this committee disclosed that informa- 
tion long ago. I think this committee acquired it—— 

The Cuarrman. May I ask you if you will testify to the other items 
the committee has disclosed ? 

Mr. Strassen. If you ask me of any specific items that you pre- 
viously disclosed, I will endeavor, within the limits that I previously 
gave, to respond to your questions. 

The CHarmman. All right. I just pointed out that you say you 
cannot disclose the list, and what action you took, but you, yourself, 
voluntarily singled out one in support of your argument, copper, and 
told the committee what action you took on it. 

Mr. Srassen. I didn’t single it out, Mr. Chairman. I submit that 
you did, and the committee did, on the floor of Congress. 

The Cuarrman. This is just one of many. But you single it out 
in matter of argument to support your position. That is just the 
problem that we are confronted with. When it serves the administra- 
tion’s position and policy to release an item or te make it public, you 
do so. But if it will serve Congress’ purpose, then it is classified. 
That is just the plain fact right before us. 

Mr. Srassen. Mr. Chairman, surely you recall that you spoke on 
the floor of the Congress and disclosed this information about copper 
and copper wire to the whole world. It is then no longer intelligence 
information or a secret in any way. : 
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The Cuamman. Who was it a secret from before I disclosed it? 
Only the Congress and the American people. The other countries all 
know it. 

Mr. Strassen. No, Mr. Chairman. These lists and the manner of 
controls have been classified in every country in the world. Parts of 
the information 

The CHarrMan. Just 1 moment. 

Mr. Srassen. Parts of the information obviously became known as 
trade goes on. But if we would publish this whole list, you then fur- 
nish in one fell swoop to the Communists exactly how far they can 
go in ordering these items from the free-world nations, and you help 
the Communists. That is the plain point. 

The Cuarrman, All right. Vou say I am helping the Communists. 
The allies, whose position you are defending, Great Britain—I hope 
our strongest ally—publishes the list so the Coumaianitte can see what 
she will sell, the very items that are today classified from the Congress 
and the American people. 

Mr. Strassen. The United Kingdom does not publish the interna- 
tional list, Mr. Chairman, that I know of. 

The CHatrman. Here it is; I hold it in my hand. This is Board 
of Trade Journal, October 16, 1954, in which wire, copper wire, is 
excluded, so they know they can buy it. 

Mr. Srassen. Would you give it to me, please? 

(Document handed to Mr. Stassen.) 

Senator McCarrny. Just so the record is straight, Mr. Chairman, 
I think we should point out that the Chair was completely justified 
in making the statements on the Senate floor in view of the fact that 
Mr. Stassen had issued a report saying that copper had not been de- 
controlled. The Chair merely corrected that misstatement. 

Mr. Strassen. On the contrary, Senator. My report said that basic 
copper continued in embargo, and it said specifically to the committees 
and publicly at that time: 

Many of the 170 items remaining on the embargo list were redefined in such a 


way as to split off certain less important sizes and types of the goods covered 
by the item while keeping the embargo rating on the more important sizes and 


types. 

I made a full report to the six committees of Congress that had 
jurisdiction in this matter while the negotiations were going on and 
when the negotiations were finished. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, I merely point out to you that your 
report indicated that copper and copper wire was still under embargo. 
T think the chairman had a duty, when he discovered that that was 
false, to report that to the Senate. I merely rise to the defense of the 
chairman on this point at this time. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman, I never reported to any committee—— 

The Cuarrman. Jtist a moment. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuatrman. The Chair does not want any defense, not on the 
basis of anything that was said by him. I think the people are entitled 
to know it, and we had sworn evidence of it here, and I therefore felt 
at liberty to disclose it. It had been disclosed in public hearings. 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman, I never did report to any committee 
of Congress at any time that copper was under embargo. 
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Senator McCarrnuy. On page 21 of your report you reported that 
copper was still under embargo. 

Mr. Srassen. It is. 

Senator McCarruy. You did not mention that we were going to ship 
250 million pounds of copper wire, which is very important, to the 
Communist war machine, to Russia. 

Mr. Srassen. We have not shipped 250 million pounds, and you 
know we haven’t, Senator. 

Senator McCarruy. If copper was under control, under embargo, 
how could you ship copper wire? 

Mr. Srassen. Copper wire, of the small sizes, has been on list 3, 
since August 1954, which means that the Western Evropean nations 
license limited quantities of it, and they insisted on doing it on the 
basis that the Communists had more than enough tard for all their 
military purposes, that copper is a material used for both civilian and 
military, and that they were going to insist on doing some copper wire 
trade, 

Senator McCarrny. If I may impose on the Chair for one more 
minute, I wish to go further. 

Governor, in your report to the Congress, you said that copper was 
still under embargo. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right, and it is. 

Senator McCarrny. That is found on page 21 of the report._ The 
committee found out, independently, despite the opposition of your 
Department, that our allies had shipped 250 million pounds of copper 
wire, the type that would be used in jet planes, to the Soviet Union. I 
merely point out at this time that the Chairman was doing a service to 
the American people when he pointed out that your report, Governor, 
was completely, and as far as I know deliberately, false. 

Mr. Srassen. Well, you know that what you are saying now is not 
true, Senator, and I won’t bother to answer it. Your figures are wrong, 
your facts are wrong, and you just simply 

Senator McCarrny. What is wrong about the figure. Is 250 mil- 
lion wrong? 

Mr. Srassen. It is wrong; yes. 

Senator McCarruy. What is the figure, then? 

Mr. Strassen. Much less than that. 

Senator McCarrny. How much? 

Mr. Srassen. I will not give the figure. 

Senator McCarrny. You will not give the figure? 

Mr. Srassen. No. 

Senator McCarrny. The Department of Commerce gave us the fig- 
ures of 250 million pounds. Do vou want to say that the Department 
of Commerce report was false? 

Mr. Srassen. They gave you a figure on total licensing for a period 
of now almost 2 years. That is not the figure—— 

Senator MoCarrny. Governor, do not misquote again. This was 
not licensing; this was shipment, shipment of copper wire. The De- 
partment of Commerce gave us the figure of 250 million pounds, and 
you say that was false. 

_ Mr. Srassen. I say there has not been 250 million pounds shipped 
since this revision. There have been substantial quantities shipped. 
It is the United States position that none should be shipped, but the 
Western European countries insisted on sending these amounts. 
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Senator McCarruy. Why do you say you cannot tell us how much 
was shipped? The Communists know how much they got. Why 
cannot the Congress know how much they got? 

Mr. Srassen. Because this involves also nations that are not in the 
control agreement, and it involves the question of just how much in- 
formation we do get. I will not go through it in that form. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, just one simple question puzzles me. 
The Communist Russia knows how many million pounds of copper 
they got. We are asked to appropriate money over a 10-year period 
to the nations that are shipping this copper to Communist Russia. 
Can you think of any reason on earth why the Congress should not 
know what Communist Russia knows? 

Mr. Srassen. No. 

Senator McCartuy. Well that issomething. 

Will you tell us, then? 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, if you ever succeed in finding out what Com- 
munist Russia knows, you will be a very valuable source of intelli- 
gence. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you tell us how much we ship to Com- 
munist Russia ? 

Mr. Strassen. On copper ? 

Senator McCarruy. You know the Department of Commerca re- 
ported how much was shipped. Will you tell us how much was 
shipped / 

Mr. Srassen. I say it is considerably less than the amount that you 
say, but it is substantial, and that we—the United States position of all 
four departments was that none should be shipped. 

Senator McCarruy. Did you disapprove of the shipment? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, we insisted that copper wire ought to stay under 
embargo. The Western Europeans insisted that they would ship some. 
They didn’t want to put it on any list. They finally agreed to put it 
on list 3 and license it and endeavor to hold down the amounts. That 
was the final outcome of the negotiations. 

The CuarrmMan. Governor, may I inquire, on the basis of your re- 
port, a member of Congress or an American citizen reading that re- 
port where you say copper is still under the embargo, would get no im- 
pression whatsoever that our allies were permitted to ship copper wire, 
would they ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, because we had the general statement of the re- 
ductions of all items, and the redefinition to split off certain of the 
less important sizes and types of the goods covered by the item while 
keeping the embargo rating on the more important sizes and types. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But that would not give any im- 
pression that copper wire could be shipped. 

Mr. Srassen. It does not go into any of the details, you understand. 

The Cuarrman. I understand. But the question was: A report of 
that character would not inform a Member of Congress, nor would it 
inform anyone who read it, that copper wire had been decontrolled, 
would it? 

Mr. Strassen. It wouldn’t inform him one way or the other; no. 

The Cuamman. It carries the impression that it is under embargo, 
does it not? 

Mr. Srassen. We say: 


Many items were removed— 
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This is our report after the negotiations— 

Many items were removed. These were either transferred to the atomic energy 
annex, demoted to a lower level of control, or decontrolled entirely. On the 
other hand, about 20 new items, embodying technological advances were added 
to the list. Moreover, a few items, or parts of items, were promoted to a higher 
level of control. The result was a net reduction in the international embargo 
list, from about 260 items to about 170. 

This is in this report that we made to the Congress for the first half 
of 1954, right after this revision. 

The CuatrmMan. The report was made so as not to reveal rather 
than to reveal detailed information as to what was done? 

Mr. Stassen. The report was made to give the maximum informa- 
tion to the Congress that could be given, and to correctly reflect the 
extent of the relaxation that we had to make in order to hold together 
the remaining trade controls. 

The Cuatrman, So it was your position, representing the Govern- 
ment in making that report, it was your position that the Congress 
was not entitled to know that copper wire had been decontrolled ? 

Mr. Strassen. No, it was our position that Congress was entitled to 
know everything we could tell under the restrictions that I told you 
at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Did you feel that you could not tell that? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right, in that detail at that time. 

The CHatrMAN. For that reason, then, it was left out? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Have you had an opportunity to examine the 
British list which I handed you a few moments ago with respect to 
copper wire? 

Mr. Strassen. No. I started to examine it when your associate on 
the committee began. 

The Cuatrman. Look upon it and see if copper wire is not excluded. 

Mr. Kennepy. We would find it for you, if you like. 

Mr. Srassen. You do not have their list 3, in this, do you? 

Mr. Kennepy. It says there about copper that it excludes—— 

Mr. Srassen. I found group H, under embargo, where it says 
embargo. They embargo copper and alloys containing by weight 50 
percent or more copper, and then they put “(other than wire drawn 
or extruded, bare, whether stranded or not, including cables, ropes and 
spirals).” I think if you get list 3, there you will find copper wire on 
their list 3 for licensing sad Vaciortitie’ 

Mr. Kennepy. What does that have to do with being under em- 
bargo? 

Mr. Strassen. You asked how it was listed in the British Trade 
Journal. 

Mr. Kennepy. Does it say it is not under embargo? 

Mr. Strassen. What it says is—— 

Mr. Kennepy. Why do you not answer the question, Mr. Stassen? 

Mr. Strassen. I have answered you, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is not under embargo. That is what it says. 

Mr. Strassen. I read exactly what it said to you. 

The Cuarrman. Is it under embargo in that list ? 

Mr. Srassen. Copper and alloys containing by weight 50 percent 
or more copper is under embargo, and then it says “other than- wire 
drawn or extruded, bare, whether stranded or not, including cables, 
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ropes, and spirals.” And that, then, would not be under the embargo, 
because it is “other than.” 

The Cuamrman. So Britain has published it, that is correct, is it! 

Mr. Strassen. They published this item the 16th of October 1954. 

The CHarrMan. Showtae what the Communist countries could buy 
from them in the nature of soliciting trade? 

Mr. Srassen. Well, they did it on a dual basis. They say “list of 
goods controlled for strategic reasons.” 

The Cuarman. They did not only do it on a single basis, they did 
it on a dual basis ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And that was published in 1954, was it not? 

Mr. Strassen. The 16th of October 1954. 

The Cuarrman. Two months after COCOM ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Now, what is the reason to keep that secret from 
the American people after they have known it all this time? 

Mr. Srassen. You understand this is the British list, and each 
country 

The Cuarrman. The British list, sure. It is not a COCOM list; 
it is a British list of what was agreed to be relaxed at COCOM that 
they can sell and that they are advertising and soliciting business for, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srassen. Senator, I can see that you have a basic misunder- 
standing of this matter. 

The Cuairman. Let us start at the base, then, and clear it up. 

Mr. Strassen. Each country controls its own trade. It is sovereign 
in its own trade. 

The CuarrMan. We know that. 

Mr. Srassen. It can take off of control any item on the interna- 
tional list it wishes, and they have that right and authority. They can 
put on the list more items than the international list, as we do, for 
example. So what you have here is the British control list, and that 
can be more extensive or narrower than the international list, because 
countries can insist. We will take, for example—let me check just a 
minute. 

For example, aluminum has been on the embargo list. Norway 
took the position—and this has been publicly reported before—because 
it came in under the exceptions, that in order to carry on her total trade 
with the Soviet Union, getting some things she wanted back, man- 
ganese and other products, and selling fish and timber products— 
she had to ship some aluminum to the Soviet Union, and so she 
shipped it 

The Cuarrman. Is that since COCOM? 

Mr. Strassen. Since COCOM, that is right. It is right in it. In 
other words, there is no international power to say to Norway “You 
must not ship aluminum.” Each nation has the control of its own 
trade as a sovereignty. 

The Cuairman. I understand. 

Mr. Srassen. And, therefore, each nation puts up its own con- 
trol list. 

The Cuarrman. So are we saying now that even the agreement at 
COCOM is not being kept by some countries ? 

Mr. Strassen. Not being kept entirely, that is right. 
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The Cuarrman. All right. Now, then, you were administrator of 
the Battle Act, were you not ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Since the Battle Act was enacted, has it ever been 
invoked in any instance ? 

Mr. Srassen. The exceptions have been reported to the Congress. 

The CuarrmMan. But it has never been invoked, has it ? 

Mr. Strassen. It has been invoked, but aid has not been cut off under 
it, if that is what you mean. 

‘The Cuarrman. I mean the action that is authorized to be taken 
where our allies do not conform. That action has never been taken, 
has it ? 

Mr. Srassen. No. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So for all practical purposes, the Battle Act does 
not function, does it ? 

Mr. Strassen. It does. 

The Cuarrman. How? 

Mr. Strassen. It has been the basis on which we have been able to 
negotiate the extent of trade controls that are maintained, plus the 
matter of the persuasion of the joint interest that the western countries 
have on not Aavencitle the Soviet war potential. 


The Caarrman. Governor Stassen, notwithstanding the Battle Act, 
we made all these concessions in downgrading things that you say we 
argued about and we took a strong position on, we made all these 
concessions and then we amend the Battle Act list to conform thereto, 
do we not ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 


The Cuairman. So the Battle Act, insofar as being used as an in- 
strumentality, the authority in there, which was to try to enforce some 
controls, that authority has never been exercised, has it ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. Under neither the preceding admin- 
istration nor this administration has any ally been cut off from aid 
under this law, and that goes back about 6 years. 

(At this point, Senator Symington withdrew from the hearing 
room. ) 

Senator McCarruy. Could I ask a question ? 

The CaatrmMan, Let us clear up on aluminum. 

Did you say aluminum was embargoed ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Mr. Kennepy. We cannot find that aluminum is embargoed. 

Mr. Strassen. As an example, Mr. Kennedy—Senator, let me follow 
this up, because it is a good example. 

The CuHarrman. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Strassen. You see, because Britain is not a producer and ex- 
porter of aluminum and therefore does not put it on the control list, 
your staff concluded that it is not controlled, and your staff is wrong. 
Aluminum is continuing under control with these exceptions that I 
spoke of, where Norway had insisted, and where certain types of alu- 
minum have been expected to go. But aluminum, basically, is con- 
tinued under the controls. 

The Cuatrman. If you say the committee has made a mistake in 
its ascertainment that aluminum is not under embargo, if we have 
made a mistake, is it not quite probable that the mistake we make is 
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because of the secrecy of the Government in not disclosing the truth / 

Mr. Srassen. No. You make the mistakes because you endeavor, 
on a basis of staff work that is not accurate, to jump to conclusions 
and attack the administration. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. One moment. 

You want to try to reflect on the staff. I know you would like to 
do that. But we will stand by the staff. It was accurate when it 
revealed copper wire, was it not? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Was it accurate when it revealed aluminum, too? 

Mr. Srassen. No, not as I understand your situation. 

The Cuarmman. You pointed out that some countries are selling it. 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. But Norway sells it as an exception. 

The Carman. And as a violation. So if we say it is being sold, 
if the staff says that——— 

Mr. Strassen. No, the Battle Act provides that the exception may 
be granted by the President and reported to the Congress. 

The Cuamman. Has an exception been granted on that item? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Since COCOM? 

Mr. Srassen. It has been, and it has been reported to the Congress. 
In other words, the Norwegian shipments have been reported to the 
Congress. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Kennepy. This is the Battle Act list which is classified, Mr. 
Stassen. 

Mr. Srassen. Please don’t hold it up to the camera. They can take 
a picture of that and you violate the classification. 

Senator McCarruy. Let us not be silly. If the Communists know 
what we are shipping, the cameras can see it, too. 

The Cuarrman. There is no intention of exposing it to the cameras. 
You can be at ease about that. 

Mr. Kennepvy. We are talking now about pure aluminum, Mr. Stas- 
sen; and do we understand one another ? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Strassen. Aluminum, hard alloys, used in aircraft construction, 
and so on; crude forms. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that. We are talking about the ques- 
tion of whether aluminum is under embargo; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srassen. That iscorrect. And I say it is. 

Mr. Kennepy. I ask you to look at the Battle Act list and if you can 
find aluminum there—and I also suggest that you check with Mr. Rus- 
sel Hale, of the ICA, and find out if he did not confirm yesterday that 
aluminum was not under embargo; that only the hard alloys for 
aluminum are under embargo and that pure aluminum can be sent 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Srassen. The distinction ; yes, 

Mr. Kennepy. Pure aluminum? 

Mr. Strassen. You have the correct listing of it there. 
ae "aaron Then pure aluminum can be sent to the Soviet 

nion 

Mr. Strassen. I don’t know what you mean by “pure aluminum.” 
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(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that correct, Mr. Stassen ? 

Mr. Srassen. Anything that does not come within the definition 
which you have in the classified list is exportable. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Stassen, you said something about the staff work 
of this committee about aluminum. I said pure aluminum was not 
under embargo. Is it under embargo? 

Mr. Srassen, If you will look back at your transcript, you will find 
you did not ask me in the first instance about pure aluminum. 

Mr. Kennepy. We asked if aluminum was under embargo. Is 
aluminum under embargo ? 

Mr. Stassen. I said “ Yes.” 

The Cuarrman. Well, may I ask you then, about nickel. Is nickel 
in the alloy form up to 30 percent nickel, by weight; is that embargoed ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. You say up to 30 percent. 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Strassen. The embargo line is at 30 percent. 

The CuarrMan. So the committee staff 1s correct on that one. 

All right, let us go to molybdenum. I am like Senator Ervin. Iam 
going to reveal that I am not an expert in a minute. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, at this point, I wonder if I could 
say, or give, one of my conclusions to which I have not jumped but to 
which I have come by slow degrees. 

We have had experience here that people in the lower echelons of 
the executive departments have had their mouth stopped, and we were 
told that those who were at the higher levels anda give us informa- 
tion. But I have come to this conclusion: that our position is sort of 
like that of one of my clients, who came in my office one day and said 
that he wanted to get a divorce from his wife. He admitted she was 
a good woman, a good mother, and good housekeeper. I said, “Well, 
what in the world do you want to get % divorce from her for?” He 
said, “Well, she just talks and talks and talks and talks all the time.” 
I said, “What does she talk about ?” And he said, “Well, she don’t say.” 

They don’t say anything about the matter we are investigating. 

The Cuamman. The last metal that I referred to—has it been down- 
graded now to where if it only contains 20 percent it can be shipped 
and is no longer embargoed ? 

Mr. Strassen. I don’t believe that one has been gone into publicly, 
Senator. 

The Cuarrman. I think it has. We have it here. You do not want 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Srassen. On that one, no. 

The Cuarrman. You do not want to comment on that. 

All right, this has been gone into publicly. 

How about horizontal boring mills? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

The Cuatrman. They cost $200,000 to $500,000. They have been 
disembargoed ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. There are a number of these machine tools, as I indi- 
cated in my opening statement—— 

The Cuammnan. I will say “downgraded,” or where they can be 
shipped—up to what size? 

Mr. Srassen. I wish you would not give those exact figures, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The Cuamman. You want to classify us now. 

Mr. Srassen. No. I can’t force you to classify your comments, Mr. 
Chairman, but I can plead with you. I can bleed with you that we are 
in a situation where we are trying to hold the maximum control with a 
group of industrialized countries that is pushing for relaxation, and 
the more you go into this kind of a situation the less control we will 
have left. That is the plain fact. 

The Cuarmman. If Great Britain advertises it for sale, why should 
we keep it secret 

Mr. Strassen. That list did not advertise it for sale. 

The Cuarman. Come look at the list. It is the Board of Trade 
list [document handed to Mr. Stassen }. 

I just cannot understand our position. It is inconsistent; it is con- 
tradictory ; it is certainly, above everything, confusing to the American 
people and the American Congress, when our supposedly strongest 
ally in this agreement with us makes this information public and pub- 
lishes it, and our executive officials take the position that even the 
Congress should not know about it. Can you give us any clarification 
on that? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

The Cuarmman. Is it not under quantitative control, and cannot 
quantities of it be shipped ? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Strassen. The maximum information that I can give you is 
in the—— 

The Cuatrman. I am talking about from the British list. 

Mr. Strassen. I am talking now about the maximum information 
that I can give you was supplied to Mr. Robert F’. Kennedy, your chief 
counsel, on March 1, in a letter from Mr. John C. Borton. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. But can you not comment on 
the British published statements ? 

Mr. Srassen. Not in the terms you are asking me in relation to the 
international list, because I said each country maintains its own con- 
trols. Sometimes they go further on an item than the international 
list and sometimes they insist on not going as far as the international 
list. So my problem—— 

The Cuarrman, If Great Britain is selling such tools to the Com- 
munist bloc countries, are they violating the international list or agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. If they violate the international list-—— 

The Cuarrmman. If they are doing that, selling what they have listed 
there—the item I referred to—do you say they are violating the inter- 
national agreement ? 

Mr. Srassen. I say if they violate the international list then that 
is reported specifically to Congress in an exceptions report, you see. 

The Cuamman. We will assume, then, they are not violating it by 
selling that, because you have not reported it to Congress; have you? 

Mr. Strassen. Of course, this would have come up, since I was Ad- 
ministrator, but I do not think there have been any exceptions in the 
machine-tool category to the British. 

The Cuatrman. That was immediately after the COCOM confer- 
ence that that list was published. 
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Mr. Srassen. But that does not mean that those have all been sold— 
by nomeans. Many of those things have not been sold. 

The Cuamman. How do you know that they have not been sold? 

Mr. Srassen. By the trade figures and trade details. In other 
words, we follow them. 

The Cuarrman. They are announcing publicly that they are avail- 
able; are they not? 

Mr. Strassen. The list you published, the list you referred to, is a 
British list of what cannot be shipped under that particular British 
control. That does not mean that everything else is shipped by Bri- 
tain. In other words, there are many of the other items that they 
will not sell. Sometimes even the source of the item might decline to 
ship it. As I say, your 

The CHarrman. You say that the British, under that advertise- 
ment, under that article, do not announce that it is available from 
their country ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. No, I do not so interpret that. 

rhe CuarrMAN. How do you interpret it? What is the purpose of 
it? 

Mr. Srassen. As a list of the things that they will not license. 

The Cuarrman. List of things they will not license? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuamman. Did they list copper wire as something they would 
not license ? 

Mr. Srassen. No. 

es Caryn, That was an exception; was it not, indicating they 
would? 

Mr. Strassen. They listed copper and then indicated the exception, 
that is right, which would not be under the embargo control. 

The Cuatrman. Look at title 2. Is that not the list of quantitative 
control, where the machines I referred to are listed / 

Mr. Kennepy. It is the third item down. 

Mr. Srassen. In the quantitative list? 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes. 

Mr. Strassen. The British have in their quantitative list, list 2, an 
item called combination horizontal spindle boring, drilling, and mill- 
ing machines. 

The Cuatrrman. Yes, sir; without any limitation on size; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Srassen. As they publish it here, that is right. 

The Cuarrman. Without any limitation on size? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuarrmman. Was that kind or article under embargo, left under 
embargo, after the COCOM conference? 

Mr. Strassen. I cannot give you the relationship between the British 
list and the international list. In other words, I can tell you what 
the British publish. 

The Cuarrman. I made that public in my speech. That gave you 
justification for talking about copper. Do you not now have the 
same justification and the same urge to give us that information you 
have about copper? 

Mr. Strassen. I gave you the situation on the home machine tool sit- 
uation. It was the United States position that no machine tools 
should be shipped. The western Europeans insisted that they wanted 
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to ship the kind of machine tools that had already been furnished in 
great quantities in the lend-lease or in the German reparations. 

The Cuarman. You do not deny that that was approved at 
COCOM, do you, that they could ship the character of machine that 
I referred to here, and read to you, horizontal boring mills, down- 
graded without restriction? I would assume from that list they were 
downgraded from embargo down to quantitative control. 

(At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And downgraded without restriction as to size 
from the embargo classification ? 

Mr. Srassen. The British list shows that the British listed it in 
quantitative control and not on their embargo list. 

Senator McCarrny. Could I interrupt for one question ? 

As administrator of the Battle Act, you had the authority to rec- 
ommend cutting off aid to countries that were shipping things which 
would help the Communist war machine; is that right? 

Mr. Strassen. The combination of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director of For- 
eign Operations, could, together, recommend to the President, that 
aid to any one of these countries be cut off in violation of the Battle 
Act. That was the administration arrangement. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, we have had the testimony that 
77 different machine tools which could and would be used in the 
Russian war economy were downgraded. Did you recommend, as 
Administrator of the Battle Act, that aid be cut off because of the 
shipment of those to the Soviet Union? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Senator McCarruy. Just answer “Yes” or “No.” It is a simple 
question. 

Mr. Srassen. There were none of those tools shipped while I was 
Administrator of the Battle Act that I know of. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you think that aid should be cut off, that 
aid to the nations shipping those machine tools to the Communist 
countries, should be cut off, or should we go into this 10-year aid 
program and supply moneys to nations that are supplying the weap- 
ons of war to the Communist bloc? 

Mr. Strassen. None of them are supplying the weapons of war to the 
Communist bloc. You constantly shift your words, Senator. What 
they are doing, as I indicated in my statement, is they are trading in 
items that we wished they would not trade in, and that we endeavor to 
persuade them not to trade in. 

Senator McCarruy. You say we wished they would not trade in. 
Let me pin you down, now. We are getting too much conversation 
and no answers. 

Mr. Strassen. I am giving you your answer. Now, then, when you 
come to the matter 

Senator McCarruy. Do you feel that they are shipping to Com- 
munist Russia things which can be helpful to the Russian war 
economy ? 

Mr. Strassen. I would say any item of any kind that goes to the 
Soviet Union could be helpful to their war economy. In other words, 
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if you conclude that war is inevitable, then any kind of an item, even 
a pound of butter, has some value in a war economy. Our effort is to 
maintain peace ¢ and to have a continuing peace. So you have to bal- 
ance between what trade does take place by your allies; and when 
you reach the point that you would cut off your economic relations 
to your ally 

Senator McCarry. Let us get down to a very simple question. 

Mr. Strassen. Having in mind, Senator— 

Senator McCartny. ‘Let us get down to a very simple queston. 

Mr. Strassen. I am giving you your answer. 

Senator McCarrny. How ‘about horizontal boring machines? Do 
you think our allies should ship those to Communist Russia? And 
if they do, do you think we should cut off aid to them ? 

Mr. Strassen. I wish they would not ship them. If they do, then 
you have to consider whether you have some airbases in their country 
and w hether those airbases are important. You have to consider their 
association in NATO and whether that is important. You have to 
consider did they get something in return that helped their defense 
position, did they get some manganese. You have to put all of this 
together, and then - you have to make a decision and report it to the 
Congress. 

Senator McCarrny. As Administrator of the Battle Act, did you 
ever recommend that it be enforced ? 

Mr. Srassen: I always recommended that it be enforced. I never 
recommended 

Senator McCarrnuy. Against what nation? 

Mr. Strassen. I never recommended that any nation have its aid cut 
off, because under all the circumstances it was the agreed position of 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Direc tor of Foreign Operations, who was myself, that 
there should not be a cutoff of aid under all the circumstances that 
then were present. 

Senator McCarruy. How would you enforce it without cutting 
off aid? 

Mr. Strassen. By talking to them on maintaining the maximum 
amount of controls that they would. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, you are good at talking. 

The Cuatrman. Now let mie ask you about some more items; and 
if you want to comment on them, I would like for you to say whether 
they were decontrolled or not. How about verticle boring machines? 

The horizontal is used for making tanks, artillery weapons, aircraft, 
heavy ordnance, short transmission parts, heavy dies for aircraft, 
forging presses, and so forth. That is the one we just referred to, 
that is, horizontal boring machines. 

How about vertical boring. machines? Were they not, under 72 
inches, déleted in size, deleted from the list, and 72 to 96 inches al- 
lowed to go into the Soviet bloc for the first time under the 1954 
revision ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. You have all the reports, Senator. I do not have that 
detailed situation. 

The Cratrman. Is that classified ? 

Mr. Strassen. As I say, this was the position that they took on those 
machine-tool items that you are referring to; that in these items, the 
Soviet had a sufficient number for their military purposes, and ‘that 
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these are machines that are used for civilian and military purposes, 
and they insisted on shipping some of them. 

The Cuamman. Dynamic balance machines; how about those? 

Well, the one I just read is essential in the manufacture of jet 
engines, according to the sworn testimony before this committee by 
experts. I am just pointing out what has actually happened. I am 
not saying that you could have held the line. But what I am pointing 
out as the issue in this, so far as I am concerned, is that the Congress 
and the American people are entitled to know what the facts are so 
they may consider it in their deliberations with respect to future legis- 
lation and appropriations. I just cannot reconcile the position that 
since this information is abroad in other countries, why Congress and 
the American people cannot have it. I think we are demonstrating 
that it is possible for us to get it, even though you keep it classified, 
it is possible for us to get it by hard work, whereas we think it should 
just be made available to the Congress without requiring all this 
effort. Certainly if we can get it from sources in other countries, the 
people in the other countries, to them, it must be public information, 
as evidenced by the British list. 

Mr. Strassen. You understand, Senator, that each nation has its own 
control list and these, as I indicated before, are not necessarily the 
same as the international list. 

The Cuamman. Well, anything that is on the international list is 
supposed to be on their control list; is it not ? 

Mr. Srassen. Let me put it this way: Anything that any country 
publishes, you are certainly entitled to have. 

The Cuamman. Have they not published all of it, practically ? 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

The CHamman,. Can you find much on there that is not published ? 

Mr. Stassen. No country has published it, so far as I know. 

The Cuarman. Are you willing to give us all that is on the British 
list ? 

Mr. Strassen. You have the British list. 

The Cuarrman. You are willing to confirm that; are you? 

Mr. Strassen. I confirm it is the British list. 

The Cuarrman. As correct ? 

Mr. Strassen. As the British list. 

The Cuamman. The British list, on those items available for trade, 
do you say it conflicts with the international] list? 

Mr. Srassen. You know that that is the area in which I cannot 
give you the answer. In other words, I can verify publication of the 
control of any country. That is the situation. 

The Cuarmman. In other words, the position is that the Congress 
cannot have it until other countries release it and we are able to in 
some way get it from that source. 

Mr. Srassen. No, I think the distinction between the country’s con- 
trol list and the international list 

The Cuarrman. What is the international list for, if it is not for 
control ? 

Mr. Srassen. The purpose is to get each country to move to the 
maximum control. 

Senator Ervin. Mr. Chairman, Governor Stassen keeps drawing the 
distinction between the international list and the British list. I am a 
simple person. I like things put in simple ways. I wish the Chair 
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would ask him the question whether he means to imply by that that 
the British are offering for sale to the Soviet bloc items which the 
are forbidden to sell by the agreement made by them at COCOM. 

Mr. Srassen. There lene been some instances of that, and they have 
heen reported to the Congress when they occurred. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question ? 

Do we have a list ourselves, for our own country? Do we have a list 
of items that we have decontrolled for sale to the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. That is under the Commerce Department and 
we have a much broader control than any other country. In other 
words, we keep a much more extensive control on United States trade 
than any other country. 

Senator Benper. Has there been any effort to keep from the Con- 
gress and the American people the items that are on the list that our 
own country has decontrolled as far as Russia is concerned ? 

Mr. Srassen. Our Commerce Department, I think, has given you, 
from the beginning, the maximum public information oF our own 
situation. 

Senator Benver. There is nothing you are keeping from the Con- 
gress or the American people so far as our own country is concerned 
and its shipments or decontrol of items to Russia or her satellites ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuarrman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder if perhaps we are developing some con- 
fusion generally which at least up to the moment confuses me about 
this British list and the international list. Perhaps the Governor can 
answer this question, and if not perhaps some member of our staff. 

As | look at the British list, it appears to be not a list of the supplies 
that they are permitted to sell, but a list that they prohibit their people 
from selling. Is that correct? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. That is the British prohibition list 
that you have in your hand, plus the British quantitative control 
list. 

Senator Munpr. That being true, I do not think you could con- 
clude, or could you, that everything that is on this list is automatically 
for sale by the British to the Soviet. 

Mr. Srassen. You cannot so conclude. 

Senator Munpr. I think that gives us an area of confusion. This is 
not a list they have decontrolled ; this is a list they have controlled. I 
do not see how we can draw from that and the international list any 
great comparison. If this were a list of what they were willing to 
sell, then we would have a clear-cut basis for comparison. But it 
says at the top, “This is a list of controlled goods.” 

Mr. Kennepy. That is on the international control. 

Senator Munpr. It may be. But this may not be a conclusive list. 
There may be other things. 

Mr. Strassen. Sometimes, for example, Mr. Chairman, there might 
be some highly important new material coming out in this whole busi- 
ness of missiles and atomic weapons that is produced by only two 
countries and in both cases produced under direct government contract. 
They are so highly sensitive to the importance of the material that it 
doesn’t appear on any list anywhere, but the two governments agree 
that they will never let an ounce of it get out of their countries. You 
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get that kind of a situation coming up. I know that you want to give 
an impression that we, just for some whim, don’t want to give infor- 
mation. But I assure you, Senator, that—like these items that were 
added to the list in the negotiation—some of those are of the very 
greatest importance in these new developments of supersonic speeds, 
and so forth, and sometimes the mere fact we have such a material, 
and we consider it highly strategic and control it, would itself be a 
tipoff to the Communists that we have found something they might 
not have yet found. 

So we are dealing in an area that has to be handled with the greatest 
care, from the standpoint of security. You can take some instances 
of it, and say, “Well, security here does not make sense.” But take 
the whole operation, and the security is awfully important to the 
United States and the security of the Nation. 

The Cuarrman. Governor, these items are not in the category you 
have been speaking of. 

Mr. Srassen. No. But when you start asking for the whole lists 
and why we cannot give them to you, and so forth, I say if we did, 
we would be disclosing information that would be detrimental to the 
security of the United States. 

The CHarrmaAN. Those are not even on the Battle Act list, are they, 
that you are speaking of ? 

Mr. Strassen. Some of them are not. 

The Cuarrman. Are any of them? There are not any of them on 
there of the category you are speaking of. There are not any of those 
on the Battle Act list. 

Mr. Strassen. Do you mean the atomic items, and so forth? Yes: 
but they are highly classified. 

The Cuarrman. They are not on the Battle Act list of general 
machinery, and so forth, that is made available to Congress? 

Mr. Srassen. No. That is why I say when you go into a couple of 
items and then you try on that basis to ridicule secrecy, when we are 
talking about a whole operation—— 

The CHatrman. Nobody on this committee wants to disclose any 
secret. development, but the testimony has been before this committee 
that some of these machines, if Russia is able to buy one, and only one, 
she can duplicate and thus make a gain of from 2 to 5 years in engi- 
neering skill and in development that otherwise she would have to do 
herself. 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Chairman, it is my impression, and I will check 
this—it is my impresion that there was no machine tool downgraded 
that the Rusians did not already have in their possession, either by 
lend-lease or German reparations. I will check this to make sure. 
But this point you just raised, about if they got one they could rebuild 
it, my impression is that in no instance did we decontrol an item that 
would be the first one they received. In other words, if they already 
had the machines from lend-lease, or they already had the machines 
from German reparations, that in instances, on the insistence of the 
Western Europeans these were decontrolled. But I do not know of 
any machine tool, and I will check through the experts in the four 
departments—TI do not know of any machine tool that was decontrolled 
that the Soviets did not’ already have that same tool in quantity on 
hand from some previous situation. 
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The Cuarrman. Eleven years ago, when lend-lease ended, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Ten years, I believe, or 11 years. Shipments went 
on for some time after the war. And the German reparations went 
on for another 

The CuarrMan. Let me ask you, then, why the great secrecy about 
it if they have them, and that is all you decontrolled. Why the great 
secrecy about it? 

Mr. Srassen. Because of the international aspect of getting all these 
countries to hold the line as far as you can. 

The CuamrmMan. Apparently they have everything. I just cannot 
see any secrecy about it if you say we gave it to them in lend-lease, 
that they got it all then. What is so secret about our selling it to 
them now ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. You see, the United States wishes that no additional 
machine tools of any kind would be shipped, but the Western Euro- 
peans insisted. 

The Cuatrman. I share the deepest thought on that, but our wishes 
are not coming true. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. Why the secrecy when they do not? 

Mr. Stassen. You have them partially coming through, and you 
want to maximize the cooperation of the Western Europeans and 
control as much as you can under the circumstances. 

The Cuamman. Governor, it would enable the Congress, and I 
speak certainly for one Member, it would enable the Congress to 
evaluate this cooperation that you speak of and that we so much wish 
for and desire. We would be better able to evaluate it accurately if 
we can get what I suggested to you—full and complete information 
regarding this foreign trade. 

(At this point, Senator Jackson withdrew from the hearing room.) 

The Cuamman. I am speaking of the East-West trade. We are 
asked to make appropriations. You say, “Well, if you cut them off, 
if you cut off appropriations because they are not complying with the 
international list, then they will not let us use our air bases.” 

Mr. Strassen. I didn’t say that. 

The CuatrMan. You suggested that. 

Mr. Strassen. I didn’t say that. 

The Cuamman. What did you imply, when you referred to the 
airbases ? 

Mr. Srassen. I told you all the factors that you have to consider 
— you decide whether or not you will recommend that aid be 
cut off. 

The Cuatrman. Did you not advance that as one of the factors? 

Mr. Strassen. Remember, Senator, the economic aid ended before 
this operation came along. We are now dealing with these countries 
only on a military-aid basis. 

The Cuamman. Let us get to the military aid. Do you not think 
that Congress needs that information to properly evaluate with respect 
to appropriations for military aid, because if we appropriate money, 
and that is the purpose of it, military aid or military assistance to 
our allies, it is for the purpose of building a defense against potential 
Communist aggression ; is it not ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 
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The Cramman. That is the whole purpose of military aid. Then 
if our allies, to whom we are giving that assistance, in turn, carry 
on trade with that same potential enemy that enables it to build up 
and to accelerate its buildup of a war machine in this era of an arma- 
ments race, then may we not lose all of the advantages we provide to 
them by military assistance ? 

And do you not think that is a factor that the Congress has the 
responsibility to evaluate before it makes up appropriations ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. I consider, Senator, that we have each year reported 
to the Congress fully the information on which you could make the 
evaluation that you are speaking of, to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—— 

The Carman. You report it in general terms. 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. You do not report it in detail so that the Congress 
can make that kind of an evaluation ; do you ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. That is correct. 

Mr. Strassen. We have the executive hearings in Appropriations, 
as you know, and the classified material is presented there, before the 
Appropriations Committee act on these appropriations. It is no 
different, Senator, than when you get to appropriating for our own 
military for some development program or for some missile program. 
You cannot ey in open hearings just what you are going to get 
some money for to build a certain missile. 

The Cratrman. I am not talking about what the appropriations 
for military aid will actually be spent for. 

Mr. Strassen. I say the problem of how much you can say publicly 
in justification of the appropriations of the Government has limita- 
tions on it for our own defense force as well as in these matters involv- 
ing our allies. 

The Cuarrman. How could this, telling the facts about East-West 
trade, adversely affect the security of our country in making appropria- 
tions for military aid and assistance to our allies? 

Mr. Strassen. I consider that we have told the committees the facts 
each year. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, I asked you questions in 1954 before 
the Appropriations Committee, I wonder if you want to correct your 
answers now or stand by them. For example, I said: 

If the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clearance, 
I understand, can you tell us this: Can you tell us what materials that we 


consider strategic war materials are being shipped by our allies to Communist- 
bloc nations? 


And, by Stassen : 
None. 


Do you stand by that now? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. In other words, you do not consider any of 
these materials strategic? 

Mr. Strassen. Would you read over again what you just read? 

Senator McCarruy. No. It is not necessary. You have a good 
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Senator McCarruy. I read you exactly what I asked you. 

Mr. Srassen. Then you asked me another question changing the 
words, Senator. That is an old trick of yours. You read it over 
again and look at the transcript and you will see it. 

"Senator McCarruy (reading) : 

If the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clearance, 
I understand, can you tell us this: Can you tell us what materials that we con- 
sider strategic war material are being shipped by our allies to Communist-bloc 
ations. 

" Mr. STassEN. None. 

Do you still maintain that? 

Mr. Strassen. Let me see the transcript. You have read it different 
two times. 

Senator McCarruy. You are completely in error. 

Mr. Strassen. Let me see the transeript. Where is the official Ap- 
propriations Committee hearings? 

Senator McCarruy. Here. You tell me where I have misquoted 
that. [Document handed to witness. | 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Senator McCarruy. Will the reporter please read my last question 
to Mr. Stassen? Please read each of the quotations which I have 
read. 

Will you listen to this, Governor? You have accused me of chang- 
ing from the first to the second time. You just listen, and I will have 
the reporter read both the quotations. You tell me one word that I 
changed between the first and the second question. Either that, or 
else I think you should apologize for your misstatement. 

Mr. Strassen. All right. 

Senator McCarruy. Will you read both the first and second, Mr. 
Reporter ? 

(The reporter read from his notes, as follows :) 

Senator McCartuy. Governor, I asked you questions in 1954 before the Appro- 
priations Committee. I wonder if you want to correct your answers now or stand 
by them. 

‘For example, I said: 

“If the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clearance, 
I understand, can you tell me this: Can you tell us what materials that we con- 
sider strategic war materials are being shipped by our allies to Communist-bloc 
nations?” 

Answer by Stassen : “None.” 

If the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clear- 
ance, I understand, can you tell us this: Can you tell us what materials that 
we consider strategic war materials are being shipped by our allies to Com- 
munist bloc nations? 


Senator McCarruy. You said I quoted differently the first and 
second time. 

Mr. Srassen. You had “war” in one time and you dropped it out 
the second time. 

Senator McCarry. You read what is in there as the reporter reads 
this back to you again. 

Mr. Srassen. The word “war” is in the appropriations transcript, 
and when you shifted the words today and asked me the second time, 
you dropped out the word “war.” at is a pretty important word. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you read that, Mr. Reporter, and see if 
I dropped out the word “war”? 
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(The reporter read from his notes as follows :) 

Senator McCartuy. Governor, I asked you questions in 1954 before the Appro- 
priations Committee. I wonder if you want to correct your answers now or 
stand by them. For example, I said: 

“Tf the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clearance, 
I understand, can you tell us this: Can you tell us what materials that we 


consider strategic war materials——” 


Senator McCarrny. Stop there. 

Mr. Srassen. Keep on reading. 

Senator McCarrny. You admit now that the word “war” was in 
that question ? 

Mr. Strassen. Senator, will you let him read through ? 

Senator McCarrny. Governor, you told me I left out the word 
“war.” 

Mr. Strassen. The second time you asked me. 

Senator McCartuy. The reporter has just read to you the word 
“war” material. Do you admit now you were in error? 

Mr. Strassen. No, T was right. 

Senator, here is what you did. First you read correctly from the 
transcript. You said: 

If the Chair will bear with me for a few minutes, everyone here has clear- 
ance, I understand, can you tell us this: Can you tell us what material that we 
consider strategic war materials are being shipped by our allies to Communist 
bloc nations? 

I said, “None.” 

And then you asked me if I stand by that answer and I said, “Yes, 
I do.” And then you say, “So that you claim no strategic materials 


were shipped?” ‘That is not my claim. Strategic materials were 
shipped, but not strategic war materials. And when you dropped 
out the word “war,” you shifted the question and tried to shift it on 
me. 
(Senator Symington left the hearing room at this point.) 
Senator McCarrnuy. Let me ask you another question. Do you 
recall this?’ I said: 


The thing I am trying to get to you, Governor Stassen, is this: Are we allow- 
ing our allies to ship materials which we consider strategic war materials to the 
Soviet bloc nations— 


and your answer is: 
The answer is none. 


Do you stand by that now? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator McCartuy. You say that none of these machine tools, none 
of the copper wire, the 60,000 kilowatt generators, are not strategic to 
the Communist war economy ? 

Mr. Srassen. They are strategic, but they are not strategic war 
materials. 

Senator McCarrny. Are they strategic to the Communist war 
economy ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. Strategic to the Communist war economy ? 

Senator McCartuy. Yes, 
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Mr. Srassen. Your question is not correct. Those generators are 
used for any power-gener: ting purpose. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you know that every Defense Department 
witness, as far as 1 know, who appeared before us, said that these 
materials were strategic to the Communist war economy! Are you 
aware of that? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. They are strategic in that sense. ‘They are not 
war materials. In other words, that is the problem with our Western 
allies. They say that these things have a civilian and a military 
purpose. They say they will not control these items from the stand- 
point of their dual use at the present time. 

It is our view that all of these should be controlled. These Western 
European nations refuse to go to the extent of our wish. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, you came back from Europe and 
said this was a net overall gain to the United States defense. Do you 
still stand by that? 

Mr. Strassen. To hold the European nations together and control 
as much as we did, as contrasted to having the controls break up en- 
tirely, was to the net advantage of the United States. I still hold to 
that. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you think it was to the net advantage of 
the United States to downgrade 77 different machine tools? 

Mr. Srassen. When the alternative was to have the controls break 
up and each country go its way. 

Senator McCarruy. Governor, you were administrator of the Bat- 
tle Act. Do you not think it would have been wise if our allies msisted 
on shipping tools that aided the Russian economy, to cut off aid as the 
Congress decreed that you should? 

Mr. Srassen. Congress did not decree that we should. The Con- 
gress placed the responsibility upon the President to determine and 
administer the act under these circumstances, and it was the determina 
tion, with the combined recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Commerce, and the Director 
of FOA that under these circumstances aid should not be cut off. 

Senator McCartuy. Every Defense Department technician advised 
against the decontrol ? 

Mr. Srassen. I say every technician in every Department advised 
that the United States should keep all these items under control 
if it could be done. 

Senator McCarruy. Then, Governor, why, as administrator of 
the Battle Act, and this is my final question, why, as administrator of 
the Battle Act, did you not recommend that aid be cut off to those 
nations furnishing those strategic materials? 

Mr. Srassen. Because in total, I concluded along with the Secretary 
of Defense : and the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Commerce 
that it was in the United States interest to hold this association of 
Western European nations, and not break it up, because that was the 
Communist objective, to split up and divide the free world. 

Senator McCarrny. Governor, just in conclusion, let me say this: 
that as you know, I took a major—no, I have nothing further. 
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Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Benper. We are not strong enough—— 

Mr. Srassen. I wouldn’t put it that way. I would put it that cer- 
tainly the most effective way of opposing communism is with the maxi- 
mum number of allies, and, more important yet, the best chance of 
maintaining peace and avoiding the outbreak of a war is to hold the 
maximum cohesion of the free world. That has been a prime con- 
sideration of President Eisenhower’s policy, to keep together the 
maximum number of nations opposed to the Communists. 

We have associated with the United States today more nations than 
ever before in the collective defense agreements, and we have a con- 
tinuing peace. There is danger, there is peril in the world situation. 
But we bo have a continuing peace since the end of the Indochina war. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to follow up a couple of my questions 
in connection with this Board of Trade list of October 16, 1954, which 
we have been discussing before our committee for a couple of weeks, 
and see whether we can get it in its proper perspective. 

As I understand it, it takes on a little different significance from 
what I first. thought it did. 

Is it your testimony that each country of the 15, with the exception 
of the United States which pretty well embargoes everything, each of 
the other countries publishes a national list of goods which it prohibits 
its industrial people from shipping to Russia ? 

(Senator McCarthy left the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Srassen. Each country has such a list, but they do not all 
publish them. 

Senator Munpr. Each could publish it if it wanted to? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And this is the British list of material which the 
British Government prohibits its industrial folks from sending to 
Russia ? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. And the fact that an item is not on this list may 
or may not indicate that it is for sale to Russia? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Very conceivably, there are items which the Brit- 
ish do not ship to Russia, which may not be under COCOM ? 

Mr. Strassen. By all means, there are many items that they do not 
ship that are not on any list. 

nator Munpr. Do you know that to be a fact, or is that just a 
possibility ? 

Mr. Strassen. No; that is a fact. 

Senator Munpr. It is a fact, then, that there are items that the 
British refuse to ship to Russia, which, as far as COCOM is concerned, 
they could have shipped ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is, that the British do not ship items that are 
not on the list. 

Senator Munpr. Just as the United States could, if it wanted to, ship 
everything not precluded by COCOM, but we exclude practically 
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r. Srassen. That is right. It comes down frequently to a matter 
of do you or do you not issue a license. You can have an adminis- 
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trative rule within a country that you just do not license a certain item, 
regardless of it not being on any list. 

Senator Munpr. And which is borne out by a statement which has 
not been read from this Board of Trade Journal, which says that ex- 
porters should address any inquiries concerning these lists either to the 
Board of Trade, the Commercial Relations and Exports Departments, 
House Guards Avenue, London, at which further copies of the lists 
can be obtained or to the production departments of the departments 
concerned, and that indicates that a further step has to be taken. That 
is not a list advertising for sale items that can be shipped to Russia? 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

Senator Munpr. Concerning the COCOM list, you mentioned that 
Norway shipped aluminum to Russia, even though the COCOM coun- 
tries and the United States expressed disapproval of such a shipment. 
Do I understand from that that the COCOM list, in itself, after it is 
signed, does not have any binding quality, that anybody can just willy- 
nilly go ahead and ship everything anyhow ? 

Mr. Strassen. There is no treaty to it. It is entirely a matter of 
being the sovereign decision of each nation. 

I would say that there has been a considerable measure of restric- 
tion on trade, voluntarily agreed upon by these countries. Not as 
much restriction as we would wish that there would be, but yet a con- 
siderable amount. 

Senator Munpr. I recognize that at the end of the COCOM con- 
ference you must have some kind of an agreement. You have a meet- 
ing of minds. 

Mr. Srassen. You have a meeting of minds. 

Senator Munpr. And you prepare a list. 

Mr. Strassen. But it is not binding by treaty on the individual 
countries. But they do respect them to a very high degree. 

Senator Munpr. Is there anything in the COCOM agreement which 
says if you go out on your own volition and violate the consensus of 
COCOM, you at least have to report it to the other countries, or 
something like that? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes, you do have to report. 

Senator Munor. That is an agreement ? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. So normally it would have been in violation of the 
COCOM conference had it shipped its aluminum without reporting? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. But having shipped it and reported it, that was 
not a direct violation of the COCOM agreement ? 

Mr. Svassen. That is right. It was an exception. I will put it 
that way. It was an exception to the agreement. 

Senator Munpr. That is a pretty big weakness of the COCOM 
agreement. Could we not get com to sign up something more definite 
than that? 

Mr. Srassen. We have never been able to, and I do not think it 
would work out, that you actually would have a treaty to give control 
to a group of nations. I would question whether the United States 
itself would actually want to give a group of nations control over 
itstrade. Each nation held sovereign power over its own trade. It isa 
matter of persuasion for cooperation. 
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Senator Munpr. Have there been any violations of the COCOM 
agreement that we have discovered wherein some country has ae 
to Russia supplies which COCOM asked them not to ship without 
reporting it as they were required to do under the COCOM agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Srassen. We used to have a great problem on transshipments, 
That is where, we will say, country A would ship a strategic item to 
country B, that was a part of the free world, and then as it arrived 
at country B, or before it arrived, it would be transshipped to Po- 
land, or something of that kind. That was the transshipment prob- 
lem, where some highly strategic items had been slipping through 
previously. We closed that loophole in this same August 1954 agree- 
ment. In other words, you concentrated, naturally, on the relaxation, 
and it is perfectly proper that you do. There were three plusses in 
the same negotiation. We got the transshipment controls put in, and 
we plugged a serious loophole. We had them all hold the line on 
Communist China, which was an important item. And we got a better 
cooperation on the financial side of the financial transactions that go 
with the trade. 

The CrHatrman. Governor, you mentioned something about con- 
trols as to Red China. I understand from press reports, and I am 
sure in the position you occupy in the Government you would know, 
the United Kingdom is now insisting or urging that we decontrol 
trade with Red China to the extent it has been decontrolled with the 
Communist bloc countries. That was reported in the paper. 

Mr. Srassen. I do not believe that is correct, so far as I know. 

The Cuatrman. I would think you would know in the position you 
occupy. 

Do you say that is correct or not correct ? 

Mr. Srassen. I do not believe it is. I would not necessarily know 
that at the present time. You see, I concluded this work on June 30, 
1955. 

The Caarrman. You are to go on a mission of quite some signifi- 
cance. It would seem to me that you would have that information 
before you go. 

Mr. Srassex. I do know that there has been no reduction on trade 
with Communist China; that is, no reduction on the controls with 
Communist China. As I remember, there was one exception. 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Srassen. There was one exception, and that is that when the 
Korean war ended, the control over antibiotic medicines was released. 
We had during the war an embargo on those as well as other things. 

When the war was over, there was a decision to decontrol antibiotic 
medicines with China as well as with other nations. 

The Cuarrman. That is medicine? 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. It is a kind of an item that was very 
important during the war, with the war going on, but it also has tre- 
mendous civilian and humanitarian meaning, so you have to evaluate 
what you do. 

The Cuarrman. You do not think anyone would object to medicine. 
That is a far different item, with different uses. Its purpose is to pre- 
serve life, whereas a war machine’s purpose is to destroy human life. 
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Mr. SrassEn. Yet it is a strategic material, Senator. That is the 
difficulty you get into in these definitions. During the war you would 
call it a war material. 

The CHatrman. I just wondered if that was a part of your mission, 
to consider further decontrolling. 

Mr. Strassen. No. 

The Cuarrman. That is no part of the present mission ? 

Mr. Srasszn. No. 

The CuHamrMan. Now let us gotoa few more. I want to go throuch 
these as hurriedly as I can, according to the evidence before this com- 
mittee. I think I was down to dynamic balancing machines. Ex- 
ternal cylindrical grinding machines were decontrolled, and they are 
po in the manufacturing of engine parts, guided missiles, and 
radar. Do you wish to comment on that? 

Mr. Strassen. I have no comment on that. 

The Cuatrman. As I read the others, would you indicate whether 

you are to comment on decontrol. 
' Surface-grinding machines, under 24 inches in size, downgraded. 
Testimony established that this type machine under 24 inches was 
more strategic than the size of 24 inches. Strategic use of it: Sizes 
under 24 inches used in making jet-engine parts, guided missiles, 
radar, and diesel engines. 

Would you care to say whether that was downgraded or not? 

Mr. Srassen. I would say in each of these machine-tool situations, 
a machine tool can make a farm tractor or it can make a tank. It is 
a dual-purpose proposition. As indicated earlier, there was substan- 
tial redtictton in the controls. There was more reduction than we 
wished to take place. In fact, we wanted none on machine tools. 
They insisted there would be some. 

As far as I know, no machine was decontrolled that the Soviet did 
not already have in its hands. 

The CHamMaNn. You would not be positive about that; would you? 

Mr. Srassen. That last part, I told you I was going to check with the 
technicians. 

The Cuarrman. And when you say they did not already have in 
their hands, you would not imply that there was no shortage of them 
in Russia; would you? 

Mr. Strassen. No. Remember, that came up when you said if they 
got one they could make more of them. 

The Cuamman. That istrue. If they got a machine in 1946 under 
lend-lease and there has been great improvement made in that ma- 
chine, you say, “Well, they have that machine, so we will just decon- 
trol it.” Then they get the advantage of all of the engineering skill 
and the experimenting and testing and designing that it took from 
2 to 5 years, possibly, over here for us to do or for our allies to do, 
according to sworn testimony. Then they would be getting a great 
advantage and might very much desire such improved tool; would 
they not? 

Mr. Strassen. My recollection is that on those higher speed and 
modern developments, we were able to hold the line on those con- 
trols throughout. You see, we are in a situation where our allies 
were insisting on some reduction in the list. But the technicians on 
each subject inside the United States Government said, “Our item is 
very important. We want to hold control.” You got that all down 
the line. 
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Then we had to make the judgment as to which would be the less 
strategic if you had to yield some items and which were the most 
important so that you would hold the embargo on those. That was 
the process. 

The CuatmMan. Speaking of machine tools, Governor, and your 
testimony indicates that it probably is not too significant, I read 
here from an item in the Washington Post, dated October 29, 1954, 
with a London dateline. It says: 

Trade Minister Peter Thorneycroft said here today that British manufac- 
turers have been permitted to export $30 million worth of machine tools to Russia 
in the last 6 months. 

That trade was beginning before the COCOM Conference, was it 
not, and at the time when they put on such pressure as to get these 
tools decontrolled ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. As I remember it, there was actually a British trade 
mission in Moscow early in 1954, and they had been given a very large 
number of orders, of which most of them, as I recall, were cancelled, 
but some of them were carried out. Presumably, the story you refer 
to would reflect how much of them were carried out. 

The Cuarrman. It said within “the last 6 months.” That would 
be from May to the date of it, October. In other words, $30 million 
worth had ce initiated, at least, before COCOM, and continued 


through COCOM, and by October $30 million worth had been sold by 
Great Britain alone, in machine tools. 

May I ask, is that the kind of pressure—you have been speaking 
about pressure—is that the kind of pressure that was upon you over 


at the COCOM Conference by our allies? 

Mr. Srassen. Yes, and by the Soviet putting in orders directly for 
things, particularly in plants where there would be unemployment. 
In some instances they tried to break countries out of the controls 
entirely by this method. They would say to an individual country: 
“We are buying a lot of your products, your pork and your lard and 
your butter, and other products, and you want to sell this.” Then 
they would say, “Unless you build us a tanker, we are going to cut off 
trade with you.” That is what the Soviets would say. The tankers 
were in our controls. They would put that problem up to a govern- 
ment at the time when there was unemployment in their shipyards. 

That is the kind of problems we were running into. In that in- 
stance, we were able to not have the tanker built, and, in fact, to help 
develop other trade and break down some of that blackmailing that 
the Soviet Union tried to put on. But there was a very active pro- 
gram in 1954 on the part of the Soviets to completely break apart the 
trade controls. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think people of our country are entitled 
to know, and can we not reveal the whole story so they may know, the 
kind of pressure that has been applied, and where we have yielded, 
and why? I mean the whole story. Why keep any of it secret? 

Mr. Srassen. We have told the problem; we have reported it to the 
committees as it happened, and we have only held back on those details 
which we felt would, for either reasons of intelligence or international 
negotiations, injure the United States by publishing them. 

The Cuarrman. Then you refer to all of these items I have read in 
here, with several more in the machine-tool category, surface-grinding 
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machines, internal-grinding machines, turret lathes, high-precision 
boring mills, power-generating equipment, generators, and turbines. 
Generators and turbines were downgraded as a result of the 1954 
revisions. It is now possible for a turbine up to 85,000 brake horse- 
power to go into the Soviet bloc. Also a generator up to 60,000 kilo- 
watts is not under embargo.. It is significant that it has an 85,000 
brake-horsepower to drive a 60,000-kilowatt generator. 

I could read on and on and on. 

Do you still insist that that character of equipment is peaceful goods 
in a period of this cold war and an armament race / 

Mr. Strassen. It is less strategic than the items that were maintained 
under control. That was the position. 

The CHairman. I did not ask by way of comparison. I said these 
items. Wedonot have tocompare. They may be a little more peace- 
ful than some of the others, but do you still insist that these are peace- 
ful goods ¢ 

Mr. Srassen. I will say, relatively, “Yes.” In other words, that 
was the problem. We have had to compare them because they were in- 
sisting on taking items off, and the United States Government had to 
decide which were the items most important to hold, and which were 
those of less importance. 

The Cuatrrman. Let me ask the question this way: Would you call 
those items, if America should trade in them, if we should permit trade 
in them, would you call our Government trading in peaceful goods 
with Russia ¢ 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Srassen. I would say that ae depend upon whether the 
world continued at peace. 

The CuarrMan. Just as the world is now and has been since 1954. 

Mr. Sassen. I would say they are strategic items; that they are 
less strategic than the higher strategic items that we still have under 
control. 

The CuarrmMan. Governor, you would not insist on maintaining that 
the term “peaceful goods” properly describes those items; would you? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes; within the other context of less strategic and 
more strategic. In other words, you are raising the question of other 
governments’ attitudes. 

The CuamrMan. No; your attitude. You said they were peaceful 
goods. 

Mr. Srassen. I say within the context of less strategic and more 
strategic. 

The CHarrman. I read you a statement: 

I am convinced that this revision which has been made with the concurrence 
of the Departments of State, Defense, and Commerce, and approved by the 
President will result in a net advantage to the free world of expanded peaceful 
trade and more effective control of war potential items. 

Mr. Strassen. “Expanded peaceful trade,” and that is what has hap- 
pened. In other words, you do have a peaceful trade now going on 
between Western Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by peaceful trade? Let us de- 
fine that. Do you mean we are at peace and they are trading ? 

Mr. Strassen. That is right. 

The Carman. That is all that means. You did not mean by that 
statement to convey the impression that the goods that were being 
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downgraded, and which list had been revised so that they could be 
sold, you did not intend to convey any impression that they were not 
strategic to a war effort, am I correct 

Mr. Srassen. In fact, we reported to you just the other way around, 
that these were strategic goods that we wanted to keep under control, 
and we were not able to keep them all under control. That is in our 
reports. 

he Cuarrman. Why do you then in one place refer to them as 
strategic and in another call it peaceful trade? 

Mr. Strassen. Peaceful trade refers to the total trade that goes on, 
and when you come to a specific item 

The Cuarmman. If you say we are at peace, we are trading in 

eacetime, that is one thing. But to call these peaceful goods, I do not 

ow where you are going to differentiate, because these items, many 

of them which I have read to you, are used in making airplanes, used 
in making jet engines, and used in many, many war materials. 

Mr. STASSsEN. They are also used in making automobiles, tractors, 
trolley cars, baby buggies, refrigerators. In our economy and every 
other industrial economy which has them they are used for both 
civilian and military purposes. 

The Cuatrman. Are you familiar with the criteria under which 
you operated ? 

Mr. Strassen. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Was not that criteria written in such terms that 
it placed the burden upon the technicians to establish the fact that 
it was used primarily for war purposes, or otherwise we could consent 
to it being decontrolled ? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delany.) 

Mr. Srassen. It is one of the attributes that was in the criteria 
statement. This is the background of the very point you are getting 
into. Winston Churchill, in the House of Commons, on February 25, 
1954, said this: 


There is one agency at any rate which everyone can see, through which helpful 
contacts and associations can be developed. The more trade there is through 
the Iron Curtain and between Great Britain and Soviet Russia and the satellites, 
the better still will be the chances of our living together in increasing comfort. 
When there is so much prosperity for everybody around the corner and within 
our reach, it cannot do anything but good to exchange merchandise and services 
on an increasing scale. The more the two great divisions of the world mingle in 
the healthy and fertile activities of commerce, the greater is the counterpoise to 
purely military calculations. Other thoughts take up their place in the minds of 
men. Friendly infiltration can do nothing but good. We have no reason to 
fear it, and if Communist Russia does not fear it that in itself is a good sign. I 
was therefore very glad to read of the measure of success which attended the 
recent visits by British businessmen to Moscow. I do not suggest that at the 
present time there should be any traffic in military equipment, including certain 
machine tools, such as those capable only or mainly of making weapons and heavy 
weapons, but a substantial relaxation of the regulations affecting manufactured 
goods, raw materials, and shipping, which it must be remembered were made 
3 or 4 years ago, in circumstances which we can all feel were different from those 
which prevail a substantial relaxation would undoubtedly be beneficial, and 
beneficial in its proper setting, bearing in mind the military and other argu- 
ments adduced. We are examining these lists and will discuss them with our 
American friends. 


There is the kind of a background in February 1954 against which 
we were struggling to maintain the maximum lists we could. I assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, that when the western Europeans began, the 
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lists were much smaller than those which have been maintained since 
we concluded the August 1954 negotiations, 

I would also like to clarify another fact. I think there have been 
a number of statements that I went to Paris and negotiated these lists. 
I was not in the Paris negotiations. I was responsible here with the 
other three Cabinet members involved, but these negotiations were not 
conducted in Paris by me. 

The Cuarrman. By whom were they? 

Mr. Srassen. They were conducted by the interdepartmental team, 
with Mr. Loftus as chairman, the Foreign Service officers of the De- 
partment of State. 

The CuarrMan. So you were not actually present? 

Mr. Strassen. I was never in Paris during those negotiations. 

The Cuairman. I think there has been some testimony. 

Mr. Strassen. I know there have been statements about it in the 
press, but I don’t know about the other. 

The Cuamrman. That was the impression given in the testimony. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munopr. I think, Governor, this committee can understand 
the pressures under which the British Government probably operates 
when they have factories closed, with people out of work, and they 
find the attractive lure of a chance to do business with Russia. Some- 
times our own Congress succumbs to that. I can recall when we had 
a decision on the floor of the Senate as to whether we should continue 
a jolly little socialistic thing up in Boston, called the Navy Rope Walk, 
and pressures came from somewhere that the United States Senate 
said: 

Let’s keep running it as a governmental enterprise even though the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the President said “let’s desocialize it.” 

So that is kind of a common proclivity that all parliamentarians 
sometimes confront. 

I think, however, some facts stand out pretty clear. The British 
negotiators were operating under the mandate of what I consider the 
rather fictitious oratorical conclusions of Winston Churchill that if 
you have free trade you have peace. I think history will reveal there 
have been more wars between countries that practice free trade than 
between countries that have protective tariffs. But I have never been 
able to establish a direct relationship between tariffs and wars. 

The relationships I have studied show that there would be strong 
refutation of the Churchillian theory that if we trade to the maximum 
with Russia and strengthen their peaceful economy as much as we 
could there would be an assurance of peace. 

You are pointing that out as his, of course. 

Mr. Srassen. It was the chairman pointing out what kind of a 
situation we ran into. I thought I remembered this delegation of 
British businessmen being there, and that is confirmed. 

Senator Munpr. I think it must be clear now, to you and the admin- 
istration and the State Department, that just as Churchill has con- 
victions about trade, so does the American Congress and the American 
people. Despite the antithesis of Churchill’s pleasant little speech 
in the House of Commons, I think it is pretty clear that Con ooks 
with a jaundiced eye on any expression of trade with the Soviet bloc 
by our allies. We recognize the problem that you have in trying to 
enforce it. 
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I think you faithfully reflected that attitude of Congress when you 
say that the American team went over there trying to drive the best 
bargain you could in revising further trade with Russia. 

I think it is also pretty true that in the interest of foreign policy, 
anything that we can constructively accomplish to curtail that trade 
may well be reflected in increased appropriations from the standpoint 
of working with our associates overseas on common problems that 
we have in terms of national defense. 

With that background, and in view of the fact that you have said 
that we have never seen fit to enforce the penalty provisions of the 
Battle Act, I wonder whether you feel that the Battle Act has served 
any useful purpose at all, whether you have found it at any time in 
any way helpful in trying to persuade our associates not to ship sup- 
_— to Russia which they might have shipped had there been no 
3attle Act. 

Mr. Srassen. I think the Battle Act has been a very good act, and 
I think if we had not had that leverage we would not have been able to 
maintain anywhere near as much control as we have maintained. 

Senator Munpr. Was it used perhaps in this capacity 

Mr. Srassen. To put it this way, at a time when they were getting 
substantial aid, it was a much bigger leverage, and, of course, when 
the Korean war was going on, you had a different atmosphere, when 
the British and others had troops in Korea; even though it was a smal] 
number, it was a different situation. 

I would say that the Battle Act has been an excellent piece of legis- 
tion. 

Senator Munpr. Apparently, though, its value is subject to the law 
of diminishing returns on the basis of testimony we heard yesterday 
that 7 out of the 15 countries attending COCOM are not getting any 
economic aid at all. 

Mr. Srassen. That is right. I would hope that you not make this 
mistake. Do not conclude that the remaining controls are of no im- 
portance, because they are. There are some extremely important 
items that are in tight control. They are under complete embargo, 
with no transshipment, and everybody has respected oon I would 
say that if the United States—in the absence of any arms limitation 
agreement—proves to be the very first nation to develop the long range 
missile, I believe the strategic trade controls will have been one of the 
things that held back the Soviet Union in the development of the long 
range missile. 

So, some of these items are very important. Do not discount the 
remaining controls, because we are trying to hold tight to them and 
get all the countries to maintain what remains in the control. 

Senator Munpr. I am sure there is no disposition on the part of 
anybody on this committee to try to disparage the controls which we 
now have, or to eliminate them. 

We are thinking in terms of trying to expand them to include items 
which are presently being shipped to Russia. 

As one of the a with which our Goverment speaks abroad, 


I wonder if you have any ideas you might give the committee as to 

how our Government might carry further toward conclusion the 

pete general conviction shared by Congress that the controls should 
tighter rather than more lax. 
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Mr. Srassen. Of course, one of the things that has helped main- 
tain controls is the expansion of business in these countries with their 
own people and with other free-world countries. They got away 
from that pressure of unemployment. The total health of the econ- 
omy of the free world is of great assistance in maintaining these re- 
maining controls. 

Senator Munpr. I think the difficulty we confront, Governor, as I 
see it, is that America is just about fresh out of persuasive power as 
far as the Battle Act is concerned. Seven of them are not getting 
any economic aid at all, and we cannot frighten them very much by 
saying, “We are not going to give you anything and we didn’t give 
you anything before.’ 

Mr. Srassen. We are not out of persuasive power. 

Senator Munpr. I am speaking about as far as the Battle Act goes. 

Mr. Strassen, The Battle Act is a trade control and policy act as 
well. The matter of cutting off aid is just one aspect of the Battle Act. 

Senator Munpr. I am thinking about the particular feature dealing 
with economic aid. I have a sort of sneaking feeling that if you 
could think of something constructive to suggest to Congress, how 
we could give you a little more strength than that hole card you are 
carrying around in the Battle Act, you would not have much trouble 
getting it passed. I have sort of a sneaky feeling that if you do not 
think of something constructive, you had better think of something 
emphatic, which would be shooting in the direction we are all shoot- 
ing in. You recognize the problem and we all recognize the problem. 

I am not criticizing you for not getting more done than you did, 
because you were there. But if you had a little more leverage, it 
seems to me that we might go further in the direction Congress is 
trying to move. When you get to the other phase of it, you made a 
good point, of course, that we could shut off military aid, but we are 
not sure then who we are hurting, whether we are hurting the other 
country, or ourselves. But I think we should come up with another 
program that would be helpful to Congress. 

Mr. Strassen. You get this kind of a situation when you pose it this 
way. Regardless of a question of shipping some machine tools we 
wished they did not ship, is it in our interests that that country have 
a good air force surrounding our bomber base there; or isn’t it’ You 
have to bring all of these factors into a very complex evaluation. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. This committee is not suggesting 
any changes in terms of the military aid, because that is quite a differ- 
ent problem. We have to analyze it with different criteria. Since 
you are losing the forcefulness of the economic aid weapon, which we 
used to have, it seems to me we are reaching a vacuum from the stand- 
point of our persuasive capacity. We have to have something there 
that we could nudge these people a little further in our direction with, 
if we have to. 

The Cuarrman. May I suggest two or three other questions? Who 
classified the international list ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. It is internationally agreed that it should be classified, 
an agreement with the other nations. 

The CHarrman. It is classified by the administrator of ICA, I 
suppose ¢ | 

Mr. Srassen. No. 
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The Cuamman. Who in this Government would have the authority 
to declassify it ? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Hollister. ) 

Mr. Strassen. Mr. Hollister tells me it is the Secretary of State. I 
am not sure whether it is the Secretary of State or the President. 

The Cuarrman. And the Battle Act list, who classifies that? 

Mr. Strassen. I think the Battle Act administrator has the jurisdic- 
tion over the Battle Act list. 

The Cuatrman. So as head of FOA, you were also the head, at that 
time, or administrator, of the Battle Act list ? 

Mr. Stassen. That is right. 

The Cuarmman. And thus the present administrator of ICA occu- 
pies the same position now that you did then ¢ 

Mr. Strassen. I think you should ask him. I believe he does exactly 
the same, although there is a difference in the reorganization, bringing 
him under the Secretary of State. 

The Cuarrman. I willask him. 

Do you perform the same duties now in ICA that you performed 
under FOA ? 

Mr. Hotuister. That Governor Stassen did ? 

The CHarman. Yes. 

Mr. Horsisrer. There is a difference in control, Senator, in that the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration was the head of 
an independent agency, whereas I am the head of what the President 
referred to as a semiautonomous unit in the State Department and 
responsible to the Secretary of State. 

The Cuarrman. When you testified a few days ago, I believe we 
asked you why the Battle Act list was classified -—— 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I am prepared to state that I have authority to 
declassify the Battle Act list, if I saw fit. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; that is what I want to ask you. 

Mr. Houuister. That is what you want to ask me? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Are there any questions? 

Senator Ervin. Do I understand rightly the testimony that you 
gave in answer to questions of Senator Mundt, from that testimony, 
we made an agreement with the other participating nations in COCOM, 
but that agreement is not binding on any of the participating nations ? 

(Mr. Stassen conferred with Mr. Delaney. ) 

Mr. Strassen. Each nation publishes or has its own trade control list, 
which is unquestionably to a very high percentage affected by the 
international negotiations but is not necessarily the same, and they 
do not all publish; some publish and some do not. 

Senator Ervin. Did we not agree on international embargoes? 

Mr. Strassen. We cooperatively agreed on a whole list of embargoes. 
But you do not have a treaty; you do not have a convention. 

Senator Ervin. We have an agreement which the nations which are 
pepe nations are not obligated to keep? 

Mr. Strassen. You have a negotiated cooperative arrangement un- 
der which each nation controls its own trade. 

Senator Ervin. Then you have no agreed international embargo? 

Mr. Srassen. Not.in a treaty sense, no. 

Senator Ervin. Well, in the form of an executive agreement? 
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Mr. Strassen. No. You just have the cooperative arrangement for 
each nation to control its own trade. 

Senator Ervin. In other words, you go there to agree, and agree that 
everybody could go their own way? 

Mr. Strassen. No. You have to have a continuing voluntary as- 
sociation to control the trade. 

Senator Ervin. A while ago you enjoined members of the committee 
not to reach a conclusion that the items retained on the embargo list 
or the other list were not of value. How do you expect the members 
of the committee to avoid making the mistake when they are com- 
pelled to pass upon things which nobody would tell them about? In 
other words, how can I intelligently reach a conclusion that the items 
retained upon the international list are of value if nobody will tell 
me what those items are? 

Mr. Srassen. Because they tell you the basis and nature of the 
control and the reasons for the placing them under control. 

Senator Ervin. You sederted to the reports to Congress as giving 
information to Congress. I have read those reports, and I find them 
couched in general terms, which conceal rather than reveal specific 
information. They remind me of the time down in my country when 
a colored preacher was fired by his congregation. le went to the 


chairman of the board of deacons to find out why he was fired, and he 
said, “Don’t I argufy?” 

The chairman of the board of deacons said, “Yes, you sure do 
argufy,” and the preacher said, “Don’t I sputify?” And the chair- 
man of the board of deacons said: “Yes, you sputify.” And the 
preacher said, “Then what is the trouble?” 


The chairman of the board of deacons said, “The trouble is you 
don’t show wherein.” 

And that is the trouble with your reports, and that is the trouble 
with all of the testimony we have received from those who have ap- 
peared before us. 

Senator Benper. I would like to make an observation on the ques- 
tions propounded by Senator Mundt to Governor Stassen. He said, 
of course, that he understands that our committee does not intend 
to in any way reflect on any operation here that would give the enemy 
aid. Well, of course, I know that vibrations have come out of this 
committee on the basis of published reports. These newspaper re- 
porters cannot be responsible for headlines, but here is a headline of 
Trade With Reds Defended. 

Are you defending any trade with the Reds? 

Mr. Srassen. No, I am not. 

Senator Benver. Do you know of any other way that we can pos- 
sibly marshal the forces of the free world other than the methods that 
we are using? 

Mr. Strassen. No. I think we have really been very effective during 
these years, and I think that the President in his press conference on 
Wednesday gave a very excellent analysis of the problems that are 
involved in the objectives of the United States in this trade problem. 

Senator Benper. Is the present administration defending trade 
with Reds? 

Mr. Srassen. No, it is not. 

Senator Benper. It is endeavoring, as you explained, to make the 
best of a bad situation ? 
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Mr. Srassen. It is endeavoring to hold together such a strong asso- 
ciation of free nations that we minimize the danger of war and con- 
tinue to maintain peace. 

The CHarmman. Counsel, did you have a matter? 

Mr. Kennepy. Senator Mundt discussed the list and he suggested 
that perhaps I could clarify it. That is the British list. The British 
list is a list of items that are embargoed, and the Battle Act list and 
the international list are also lists of items that are embargoed. I 
think you thought perhaps that the international list and the Battle 
Act list were a list of items that could go in, and, therefore, were dif- 
ferent from this list. I thought that would clarify the record. 

I would like to put this view about the statement about the trade 
increasing 9.6 percent, I think it was said, before the embargo and 
after the embargo. The figures that we have gotten from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that the trade between Western Europe with 
the Communist bloc in 1953 was 1.5 billion and in 1955, for the first 
10 months, was 2.2 billions, and projected up for the 12 month period 
it would be 2.5 billion, which would be an increase of well over 50 
percent, and if the projection is correct, it would be an increase of 
65 percent. 

Mr. Srassen. Do you have exports or imports? 

Mr. Kennepy. Both. It is the trade. 

Mr. Strassen. The correct estimates— are these classified ¢ 

Mr. Detany. No, sir. 

Mr. Strassen. These are the correct figures, and that is free world 
exports to the total Communist bloe: 1955, 1,920,000,000; 1954, 1,761,- 
000,000, or plus 9 percent. That is of the trade going into the Soviet 
bloc. I told the committees and I told the press, in my press con- 
ference 

Mr. Kennepy. Would you give those figures again ? 

Mr. Srassen. 1,920,000 going into the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Kennepy. From Western Europe, Mr. Stassen ? 

Mr. Strassen. From the free world: 1,920,000,000 in 1955. In 1954, 
1,761,000,000. You will find I told the press, when we got through 
with this operation that trade would expand. I estimated it would 
expand 10 percent. It has, in fact, expanded 9 percent. 

r. Kennepy. In your statement here on page 4, it was estimated 
pabesty at the time that trade between Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
loc would expand approximately 10 percent. This estimate has 
— to be accurate. These other figures have to do with Western 
jurope. 

Mr. Srassen. I was going to give you what the free world gets from 
the Soviet bloc. The exports from the Soviet bloc to the free world 
have gone up more than 9 percent. But that does not increase the war 
potential. That is, more things coming out of the Soviet Union. That 
‘ae from 1,820 million up to 2,315 million. 

r. Kennepy. You do not know whether this figure, then, that you 
gave in your prepared address, is correct or not? 

Mr. Strassen. I believe it is correct. 

Mr. Kewnepy. It is not correct according to the figures we have 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Srassen. You have export and import and that is what we are 
talking about. 
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Mr. Kenwnepy. You said trade. You did not say anything about 
exports and imports. 

Mr. Srassen. I mean trade of these materials going into the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Kennepy. The trade, for instance, of Great Britain with the 
European bloc in 1955 over 1953 has increased over 100 percent. 
France is about 80 percent, and Western Germany is about the same 
thing. Those are just exports. 

Mr. Srassen. Let me understand you. Do you think Britain should 
not buy manganese from the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. KenNnepy. I am talking about exports from England to the 
Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Strassen. I said Western Europe, and the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Kennepy. The ones that you read were the free world, Mr. 
Stassen. 

Mr. Strassen. I see what you mean. Would the free world percent- 
age be parallel to the Western Europe percentage ? 

Mr. Kennepy. No. I want to know if the statement in here that 
the trade between Western Europe and the Soviet bloc has increased 
10 percent is correct. You have no figures that you have read to us 
so far that have anything to do with that. 

Mr. Srassen. I believe they show the same trend, the worldwide 
and European trend, but I will check that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just want to straighten out one other thing. 

Mr. Srassen. I should make clear that when I say “trade,” I meant 
exports from the free world to the Soviet bloc. In other words, it is 
the ingoing trade we are talking about. 

(Senator Bender left the hearing room at this point.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Your report on the Battle Act list, and I think Sen- 
ator Ervin brought it out, the basis for the understanding of what has 
been done and what is on the international list can be gotten from 
the reports that you made to the Senate. 

I read from your 1954 Battle Act report which says minerals and 
metals of basic importance to the Soviet military power, such as alu- 
minum, copper, nickel, magnesium, cobalt, remain on the category B 
embargo list which would be under embargo. 

If you have any statements to make about what I say are facts, 
I wish you would. 

First it says aluminum was taken off the list, copper wire was 
taken off the list, that nickel up to 30 percent alloy was taken from 
the list. The statement that magnesium is under embargo is not 
correct, because that is also not under control. 

Mr. Strassen. You will find on that same page, Mr. Kennedy 

Mr. Kennepy, That is all. That is a statement of fact, Mr. Stassen. 
It is either correct or not. 

Mr. Strassen. I say it is not, you see, and I say that on the same 
page, 21. 

T will submit from the total report of what has actually happened 
in trade, that what I told to committees of Congress and my reports 
on changes in the international list, beginning on page 20 and going 
down page 21 through page 22, correctly reflected what, we had done, 
and what was happening. With particular relevance, I said right 
in there, many items were removed, and I also said that many of the 
170 items remaining on the embargo list were redefined in such a 
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way as to split off certain less important sizes and types of goods 
covered by the item, while keeping the ea gp i on the more 
important sizes and types. In other words, I sincerely endeavored 
to tell the committee at that time, and all the committees, just what 
our problem was, how far we had to move, and about what we thought 
were going to be the consequences of it. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions ? 

If not, thank you very much, Governor Stassen. 

It may be necessary, before we conclude these hearings, at some 
future time to ask you to come back. The committee has been in 
session now for more than 314 hours, which is a rather wearisome 
task in continuous examination. 

{ appreciate the courtesy you have exhibited and your testimony 
to the committee. I regret you could not give us all the information 
that we feel we need. 

Mr. Srassen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I thank you for 

our courtesy in conducting the hearing, and for your sincere interest 
in this whole problem. I have endeavored to be as helpful as I could 
under all the circumstances, and I appreciated also your courtesy 
in hearing me at this particular hour. I will certainly make every 
effort to be back at some future time if that proves to be necessary. 
I am leaving tomorrow for some negotiations in London, not on this 
subject in any way. 

The CHarrmMan. I am sure every member of the committee hopes 
that you will be more successful in these negotiations than we were 
holding the line on these strategic materials. 

Mr. Strassen. I suppose in the final instances the real judgment 
on matters of this kind can only be made in the long sweep of history. 
If we do have a continuing peace, then you could conclude that every- 
thing that was done in the period of maintaining and continuing 
that peace was wise and was right. If we do not have a continuing 
peace, if we have an outbreak of war, then it will be inevitable that 
many of the things that were done will be concluded to have been 
done in error and were unfortunate. We just have to use our very 
best judgment to work together in the executive branch to persuade 
our allies to stand with us as much as we can, and not only work for 
peace continually but pray for it. 

The Cuarrman. And because the Congress has a responsibility in 
that field, it entertains the same hope and aspiration. In view of 
that responsibility, it is the purpose of the Congress, insofar as it can 
do so, to be adequately informed so that its judgment may not err. 
That is the purpose of this inquiry, and the inquiry will be continued. 
This committee will have a continuing interest, and will undertake 
to have a continuing alertness to its responsibility in this field. 

To the other gentlemen who came with you who we were not able 
to hear this morning, after some further consideration and com- 
mittee appraisal of testimony to date, we may wish to call you back, 
la pecente your presence, too, and I am sorry it has taken so long 
to do this. 

The committee now stands in recess, subject to the call of the 
chairman. 

(Present; The chairman, Senator Mundt, and Senator Ervin.) 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p. m., the hearing was recessed subject to the 
call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 26, 1956 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10: 10 a. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
188, agreed to February 16, 1956, in Room 357 of the Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas, chair- 
man; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Senator 
Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri; Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Republican, Wisconsin; Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South 
Dakota; Senator George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcom- 
mittee; James Ns Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. 
Adlerman, assistant counsel ; La Vern Duffy, assistant counsel; Ruth Y. 
Watt, chief clerk. 

The Cuarrman. The subcommittee will be in order. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the convening of the sub- 
committee were Senators McClellan, Jackson, Symington, McCarthy, 
Mundt and Bender.) 

The CHarrmMan. We have asked the Department of Commerce, 
through its Secretary, to appear; and also the Secretary of State to 
appear, and he is represented by the Under Secretary, Mr. Hoover; 
and we also have present the Administrator of ICA and of the Battle 
Act. All of these witnesses have been recalled for further testimony 
before the committee. 

Each of you previously have been sworn in the course of this inves- 
tigation, and the Chair will accept an acknowledgement of that oath 
without administering another oath this morning. 

Do each of you acknowledge you are under the same oath that you 
took when you testified before the committee previously ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes. 

Mr, Hoover. I do. 

Mr. Hotiisrer. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, AND PHILIP A. RAY, 
GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; HON. HER- 
BERT HOOVER, JR., UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
AND JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD J. 
SACCIO, ACTING GENERAL COUNSEL, AND ADM. WALTER S. DE- 
LANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Cuarrman. Now, the Chair wishes to make a statement before 
we proceed further and also ask a very limited number of questions. 

Gentlemen, the questions that I ask will be directed to you collec- 
tively and to each of you individually representing the Department 
or agency of Government that you are here a ecae today. The 
Chair would like to make an opening statement and then ask a few 
questions. 

I request my colleagues on the subcommittee to permit me to com- 
plete my statement and also my interrogation as well without inter- 
ruption. I ask this courtesy because I deem it extremely important 
that we make the record clear at this point in the hearing. 

I assure all members of the subcommittee that each of them may 
then have such time as they shall require to make any statements or 
interrogation that they desire. 

I wish to point out that under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, this subcommittee is under a Senate mandate charged with 
the duty of examining into the operations and efficiency of the execu- 
tive departments of the Government, and examining into intergov- 
ernmental relations between the United States and international 
organizations of which the United States is a member. 

In general, the subcommittee seeks to determine whether the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1951, commonly known as the Battle Act, 
is being administered and enforced in accordance with the intent and 
purpose of Rae and to determine whether funds appropriated 
by Congress are being properly spent in accordance with congressional 
intent; and also to enable this subcommittee and other Members of 
Congress to consider and determine whether remedial legislation is 
needed. 

We must bear in mind that the Battle Act was passed by Congress 
with the intent of inducing other nations not to send critical and 
strategic materials to the Communist nations which might augment 
a war machine and war-making potential. The subcommittee and 
the Congress are interested in knowing what influence and effect the 
Battle Act has had in that regard on the basis that it has been thus 
far administered. 

We have learned, much to our regret, of some of the most important 
strategic materials such as aluminum and copper and strategic equip- 
ment such as the most modern machine tools used in making guided 
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missiles and jet engines, electrical generating equipment used in manu- 
facturing fissionable atomic weapons, and electronic devices of the 
most intricate nature used in guided atomic missiles—these and 
similar materials are now free to be shipped to Communist nations by 
our allies and the NATO countries with the consent and concurrence 
of the State Department and other agencies of this Government. 

The testimony before this subeommittee shows that in the spring of 
1954 approximately 100 items out of 450 items which had formerly 
been on the list of strategic items embargoed or otherwise controlled 
from shipment to the Communist nations, were recommended to be 
deleted from the list or downgraded or otherwise decontrolled by 
Mr. Herbert Blackman, the chairman of the Joint Operating Com- 
mittee, an interagency committee of this Government. The testimony 
before this subcommittee further shows that. through the medium of 
task group, the Defense Department experts prepared technical re- 
ports showing the strategic importance of these items for the con- 
sideration of the Joint Operating Committee. 

These experts have testified that their recommendations were dis- 
regarded and strategic items were decontrolled and permitted to be 
shipped by our allies to the Communist. bloc. 

Now, in view of these facts and in view of the fact that more than 
one agency may be involved in my request, I call upon each of you 
separately and also on you jointly to produce and furnish to this 
soliineiben Wed following specific materials, namely : 

The recommendations made by Mr. Herbert Blackman as chairman 
of the Joint Operating Committee between December 1, 1953 and 
July 31, 1954, pertaining to items which were retained, added, deleted, 
decontrolled, or otherwise revised on the United States positive list, or 
downgraded. 

If these recommendations were not, in fact, the final position of our 
Government prior to the COCOM Conference which conducted this 
massive review, then in their stead, to produce such documents as are 
necessary to show the final position of our Government, or, if there 
are no official documents reflecting the final position of our Govern- 
ment on these items before COCOM, will you give such information 
to the committee in oral testimony ? 

Gentlemen, that question is addressed to you collectively, represent- 
ing the agencies you do, and also addressed to you individually. 

Now, Mr. Hoover, you may answer first, if you care to, please, sir. 

(Mr. Hoover conferred with Mr. Weeks.) 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, our position on the recommendations 
of the Joint Operating Committee—— 

Senator Symineron. Could you speak a little louder, please, Mr. 
Hoover ? 

Mr, Hoover. Our position with respect to the recommendations 
and working papers of the Joint Operating Committee are set forth 
in a letter addressed to the chairman on March 23, and I would be glad 
to read one short senteuce from that letter or to read the whole letter. 

The CHarrman. The Chair will be glad to have you read that 
sentence at this time, which you think is pertinent, but I wish to advise 
the witness that the question does not ask for the working papers of 
the committee. The question requests the final recommendations of 
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that committee if it was the final position of our Government before 
COCOM. If not, then what we want are the documents that would 
show the Government’s final position before the COCOM Confer- 
ence. 

Now, you may read any part of the letter that you think is pertinent. 

Senator Benprer. In fairness to the witness, Mr. Chairman, and in 
fairness to the administrative branch of the Government, I think the 
entire letter should be read. Certainly, if a letter was sent to the 
chairman of this committee, I believe that every member of this com- 
mittee is entitled to know what the letter contains. Certainly it 
would be in order and fair to have Mr. Hoover read the entire letter. 

The Cuatrman. The Chair requested—I do not know whether the 
Senator was present—that I might be permitted to make this open- 
ing statement and to pursue these 3 or 4 questions without interrup- 
tion from my colleagues, and I assured my colleagues then that they 
would all have the time that they desired for interrogation of the 
witness. 

I pointed out that at this point in the hearings I wished to make 
the record clear on these points. There is no letter being concealed 
and I assume each member of the committee received a copy of it. 
The letter may be either published in full in the report or when we 
conclude these questions the witness may read the entire letter into the 
record, if he so desires. But I would like to proceed with this in some 
order so that we can once and for all determine about these vital ques- 
tions as to whether they will be answered and the information given 
to the committee or not. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say, I agree that the Chair should be 
able to develop this matter first without interruption and then we 
will have the opportunity of asking questions. 

The Cnamman. Allright, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, our position is that the recommenda- 
tions of that committee, as a final negotiating position, are an insep- 
arable part of the working papers themselves, and that therefore the 
ultimate recommendations which may have been made to the nego- 
tiating individuals are inseparable from the other papers themselves. 
Therefore, if I could read the sentence from the letter which applies 
to both of those groups of documents 

The CuatmrMan. You may read the sentence. 

Mr. Hoover (reading) : 

We cannot, however, turn over to the subcommittee the recommendations and 
working papers of the Joint Operating Committee because, aside from the fact 
that they contain highly sensitive security information, they are internal com- 


munications and working papers of an advisory nature which are historically 
retained with the executive branch. 


The Cuatrman. I doubt if that is + a responsive to the question. 


But that may be accepted as a part of your answer. I am not asking 
for the on papers that were used in the process of making and 
reaching a final recommendation. All I am asking for is the final 
recommendation of that committee that was set up woe this processing. 
Or, if those recommendations are not the final position of our Govern- 
ment with respect to those items before the COCOM Conference, then 
1am requesting that you submit the documents, if you have documents 
that will show the final position of our Government before the COCOM 
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Conference with reference to these articles, or if there are no docu- 
ments that will show that, then whether you will testify orally and 
give that information to the committee with respect to our Gov- 
ernment’s position before the COCOM Conference on the items that 
were there downgraded or decontrolled. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that any such 
recommendations were made to the negotiators in the COCOM negotia- 
tions, and that as such those recommendations and lists, as submitted 
to the negotiators, are internal working documents of the executive 
branch. 

The CHamman. Let us get this clear now. So there will be no 
misunderstanding, as you said in your letter, you mean that the final 
position of our Government at the time we went to the COCOM Con- 
ference and entered with that respect to these items that were later 
decontrolled—the final position of our Government before we went 
there and the recommendations and the position that our negotiators 
were directed and instructed to take, is a working paper that this 
Congress is not entitled to know ? 

Mr. Hoover. Many of the items, Mr. Chairman, that were on the 
lists were under constant negotiation; we had to make the very 
best outcome that we were able to get by the voluntary agreement of our 
14 allies in those negotiations. 

The Cuamman. Let me ask you now—I am not talking about the 
negotiations after you got into COCOM, I am talking about what you 
developed through all of the working processes that caused our Gov- 
ernment to take some position before it went into COCOM. That po- 
sition of our Government when it entered that conference is the in- 
formation that the committee desires. That is, whether it is by docu- 
ments in the nature of the recommendations of the Joint Operating 
Committee or by other documents which you may have that reflect 
our Government’s position as it entered that conference; or, if you 
cannot produce that, then testify orally with respect to the items. 

Mr. Hoover. In executive session we would be glad to go over each 
of the items and the reasons for downgrading or upgrading as they 
may have affected the negotiations which were then in progress. 

The CHarrman. The Chair wishes to announce, since you men- 
tioned that, at this time, that at the conclusion of the open session this 
morning, the committee being willing, the Chair will hold an execu- 
tive session at which time we will hear whatever you care to tell us 
one will further interrogate you according to whatever develops in that 

earing. 

Seneine Munpr. So that we will not move beyond 12:30, we have 
an amendment to the Constitution on the floor—— 

The Cuatrman. I said, if the committee is willing. I try to always 
accommodate the committee, the other members of the committee, their 
convenience as well as mine. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to make one further statement on that 
particular phase of your question, if I might. The JOC recommenda- 
tions were made to ii her authority in the Government, and they are 
not the final action of the Government. 

The Cuarmman. If that is correct, then the JOC recommendations 
are eliminated from this question according to your answer. 

You say they are not the final position, and that eliminates the 
JOC recommendations. Now, we go to the next thing. 
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What other documents have you, showing that ! 

Mr. Hoover. As we have stated there, the subcommittee is entitled to 
know what the final action of the Government was and the reasons 
for it. This consists of the international lists, and the Battle Act 
list. Both of these have been provided to this committee, or we have 
them ready, if you wish to have them. 

The Cuamman. They have not both been provided thus far. 

Mr. Hoover. Both of these have been provided the committee and 
the proper officials are prepared to go into them in executive session. 
In our view, the committee is not entitled to interagency discussions, 
recommendations, and advices such as the JOC recommendations. 
Those were part of the process leading to the final action. In execu- 
tive session, the proper officials of the Government are prepared to go 
into the 1954 list revision, item by item, and to state in that connec- 
tion the United States Government’s action and position and the 
reasons for them. 

The Cuarrman. Then, if I understand your testimony correctly, the 
JOC recommendations, or the recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee, were not the final position of this Government when it went to 
the COCOM Conference, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is my understanding, sir. 

The Cuairman. Who would know that? Would either of the other 
gentlemen know ? 

Secretary Weexs. I can answer that. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Secretary Weeks. 

Secretary Werxs. They were not necessarily the final recommenda- 
tions. They had to go through several other steps. But they were 
the working level recommendations. Whether or not they finally 
came through, I cannot say offhand. 

The Cuamman. That went through several other steps? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. After it passed the last step, will you tell us what 
the position of our Government was before you went to COCOM, 
after you passed that last step ? 

Secretary Weexs. In executive session, yes, sir. 

The Cuareman. You will not divulge it in open session ? 

Secretary Werxs. That is our position, yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You have that information, do you? 

Secretary Wenks. I believe we have. 

The Cyaan. I am trying to find out who has this information. 
As Secretary of Commerce, do you have that information? 

Secretary Werxs. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Who has it? 

Secretary Weexs. The information is in the prossession of those 
who were doing the negotiating and making the final licy decisions. 
At that time, it was Mr. Stassen, FOA. Admiral Delany is here. 

The Cuamman. I never have had such a time trying to locate the 
final authority. Do you have the documents in the Department of 
Commerce, either the Joint Operating Committee’s recommendations 
or any final documents that show the final position of this Govern- 
ment on these items before it entered the COCOM Conference? Do 
you have such documents? 

Secretary Wxexs. We do not have the final documents. 
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The Cuatrman. Where are they? 

Secretary Werks. I presume they are in the hands of the State 
Department or the FOA, now the ICA. 

The CuatrmMan. May I ask the State Department, are those docu- 
ments now in the State Department? 

Mr. Ho.iistrer. Mr. Chairman, those documents are available 
as the chairman has already been told, and this committee. There 
is no one list of any kind which gives a position as these negotiations 
were carried on in 1954. There were a series of committees which 
worked on different items, and recommendations on the different items 
were from time to time provided to those who were in charge of the 
negotiations. Then, with recommendations with respect to a particu- 
lar item from a combination of the advice of the different Depart- 
ments engaged—the negotiator would approach the others with whom 
he was negotiating with an item before hin, and that item would be 
negotiated out. 

The Cratrman. I understand that, and that is after they got to 
COCOM. But I am trying to determine, and I am asking you, do 
you have documents now in your custody as the head of the ICA that 
reflect the position of our Government on these items that were 
affected by the COCOM Conference prior to the time our negotiators 
entered into negotiations in the COCOM Conference / 

Mr. Houutster. I have available, Mr. Chairman, all of the docu- 
ments which would give what the chairman, I think, likes to refer to 
as the United States position. I am trying to point out to the Chair- 
man that there was no definite established United States position 
going into the conference, no particular list of items which conferees 
had when they went in as United States position. Different items 
were finally recommended to the conferees by the groups that were 
working on them. Those could be worked out from a mass of docu- 
ments which are available to me. 

The CuatrMAn. Do I understand, then, that the Government had 
no final position, our Government had no final position on these items? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. It all depends on what is meant by that. 

The Cuairman,. Before it went into the COCOM Conference. 

Mr. Hoxursrer. It all depends, Mr. Chairman, on what is meant 
by “a final position.” I imagine that the chairman, himself, never 
went into a negotiation with a complete final position in his own mind. 

The CHarrmMan. It may not have been final afterward, but I cer- 
tainly go into something with a purpose, and know what it is when I 
go in there. 

Mr. Ho.aister. And, I assume, after asking a certain amount of 
advice before going into any conference of any kind, where rather 
complicated matters are involved. 

The CHatrMan. I am not asking you about advice, I am only asking 
you the position that our Government took before it went in, and 
whether you have documents that will reveal that position. 

Mr. Houtister. I have available all of the documents to which the 
chairman referred. I merely take issue with the chairman’s state- 
ment as to what the “position” of the Government might have been. 
There was no final position until the negotiations were completed. 

The Cxarman. You mean there was no final position of our Gov- 
ernment before it went into the COCOM Conference? Is that what 
you want to tell us? 
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Mr. Houuister. There was a position, but it was not final. 

The Carman. Will you tell us the position of our Government 
with respect to these items? 

Mr. Ho.uisrer. I cannot give the committee those documents. 

The Cuamman. That became a policy of our Government, did it 
not, the position that it took? 

Mr. Houister. Well, the position was a complicated combination 
of several hundred items, Mr. Chairman. To say what a policy was 
is obviously difficult. The policy of our Government was to get the 
best possible conclusion that it possibly could from the negotiations 
in which it was entering. Now, that was the policy and the sole policy. 
It involved an immense amount of negotiation, and a certain amount 
of trading, and a certain amount of yielding here in order to get an 
advantage somewhere else. 

The Cuamman. That was in COCOM? 

Mr. Hotuister. That is in COCOM. 

The CuarrmMan. I am talking about before COCOM. 

Mr. Houiister. I know you are. 

; ie Cuateman. All right. We will not belabor the question 
urther, 

Mr. Houuisrer. If the chairman would like me to, I have testified 
to all of this once before this committee, and I would be glad to read 
my testimony on that if you would like to have me. 

The Cuarrman. I am asking a question and I want to get an answer, 
and I do not want to go over all that happened before. If my col- 
leagues will permit me, I do not care to belabor this question any 
further. 

I would like, however—— 

Senator McCartruy. May I say that I hope that you pursue the 
question of getting the JOC recommendations. 

The Cuatrman. I am going to pursue it. Let me do this: As I 
understand, as of now, you have stated that you refuse to produce the 
documents or to give us the information that I have requested. 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir; but with the qualification, your request 
was on the assumption there was a complete United States position 
evidenced by these documents. With that qualification, yes, sir, I 
cannot give them to you. 

The Cuarrman. Allright. That is the position of each of the other 
witnesses ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Representing the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then the Chair orders and directs the recommen- 
dations made by Mr. Herbert Blackman as Chairman of the Joint 
Operating Committee between December 1, 1953, and July 31, 1954, 
pertaining to items which were retained, added, deleted, decontrolled, 
or downgraded, or otherwise revised on the Battle Act, on the United 
States positive list; and, if these recommendations were not, in fact, 
the final position of our Government prior to the COCOM Confer- 
ence, which conducted this massive review, then in their stead to pro- 
duce such documents as are necessary to show the final position of 
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our Government, or, if there are no official documents reflecting the 
final position of our Government on these items before COCOM, you 
will give such information to the committee in oral testimony. 

The Chair makes that order and direction, gentlemen. What is 
your response ? 

Senator Munpr. I am not sure just what you are driving at as a 
result of these answers. You are ordering them to do things and 
I would like to know just what we are ordering. 

The Carman. I have stated it exactly as I asked the question, 
and I am just ordering the question to be answered and the request 
complied with, and I do not know of any other way to bring it to an 
issue. 

Mr. Hotiister. Your request is very complicated, and I do not think 
that I would want to answer it categorically without having a chance 
to read it over. I can tell you affirmatively what we will do, if that 
will be helpful. 

The Cuarrman. I think that I made my position clear, but I will 
restate the order if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Hotxister. Could you cut it up into 2 or 3 pices 

The CuatrmMaAn. I am unable to do much with this except to take 
the alternative, if you do not have documents. The question was, and 
the order for you to comply with the question is the recommendation 
made, and I direct you to produce and furnish to this subcommittee 
the following specific materials: 

The recommendations made by Mr. Herbert Blackman as Chairman 
of the Joint Operating Committee between December 1, 1953, and 
July 31, 1954, pertaining to items which were retained, added, deleted, 
decontrolled, downgraded, or otherwise revised on the Battle Act, and 
the United States positive list. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. If you will stop before that last part; will I give 
the so-called Blackman list? The answer to that is,“No.” Now, will 
you start from there then ? 

The CHarrmaNn. If these recommendations were not, in fact, the 
final position of our Government prior to the COCOM Conference 
which conducted this massive review, then in their stead, produce 
such documents as are necessary to show the final position of our 
Government. 

Mr. Hottister. I am trying to tell the chairman and I think I have 
already stated it, that I do not see how that question could be an- 
swered because I do not understand what we agreed on that the final 
position of our Government is. I have tried to state to the chairman 
that the position of this Government was something which had to be 
evolved, and it had to be worked out from a mass of information 
which was prepared by advisory committees and passed on to those 
who were in charge of the negotiations. 

The Cuatrman. We have gone through that, and I do not wish to 


interrupt. 

Mr. eaesin The question makes me go through it again, and 
that is the only way your question can be answered. 

Senator McCartrny. Mr. Chairman, could I ask if you would ask 
the witness why the Blackman list cannot be supplied ? 

Secretary Werks. Could I answer that question ? 

The Carman. You may answer. 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Let Secretary Weeks answer that. 
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Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, the JOC papers and recommen- 
dations are in my custody and with your permission I would like to 
say why I decline to give the recommendations and papers. 

The Cuarrman. First answer the question, if you mean to refuse, 
and say that you refuse, and then you may state why. 

Secretary Werks. I mean to refuse, and I do refuse, for the follow- 
ing reasons: That the JOC is a working body, an interagency com- 
mittee. Its recommendations are by no means final, and they go 
through many levels. We decline to give them on the grounds of the 
separation of power of this Government. 

This principle has been well established in administration after 
administration ever since the time of George Washington. I should 
like to read a part of this. 

The CHarrman. That is a legal question. The question here is 
notwithstanding the separation of powers. If you want to say you 
refuse to do it on the grounds of separation of powers, that 1s one 
thing. But you do not need to read a legal iniek pit it at this time. 
If you refuse on the grounds of the separation of power, and the 
reasons you have stated 

Secretary Werks. May I give one precedent? 

The CHarrman. You can give all you want to, so far as the record 
is concerned. I do not care about that. But the point is, I do not 
want to belabor this, but I want to get to a final answer. You are 
ordered to give the information, and now you say that you refuse, and 
you mean to refuse and you do. All right, as far as I am concerned, 
that is all I need. You say it is on the grounds of the separation of 
powers. I am perfectly willing for you to put anything in the record 
about that, but I am trying to expedite this. I have one purpose, 
either to get the information we want or get your refusal in the record. 

Senator Benver. I think this is a shocking performance, when a 
member of the President’s Cabinet comes here and is not permitted to 
complete a sentence or to make his statement, and wholly respond 
to the chairman’s request. 

The Cuarrman. I am sorry that my colleague is shocked. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, and I say this 
in the best way, that we gave Soviet Russia $11 billion and we bought 
ourselves an enemy who is constantly making war on us under lend- 
lease. We have asked for the lend-lease items to be revealed. They 
are all classified items. They are not available to us. We gave them, 
ourselves. It was $11 billion worth. 

Now, this is something that somebody else has given. I want to 
say in keeping with the statement of Mr. Hollister, that the purpose 
of the American Government, as I see it, is to keep all items from 
being decontrolled, and not 1 item, or 10 items, but all items. They 
are doing the best job they can under voluntary procedures. I think 
the Secretary should be permitted to answer in his own way the ques- 
tion that he has been asked and ordered to answer. 

The CHamman. He has not answered the question I asked, and 
he said he refused on the ground of the separation of powers. Now, 
I am perfectly willing—— 

Senator Munpr. He is trying to get a precedent. 

The Carman. I am perfectly willing to have the precedents put 
in the record, and if the committee wants to take the time to hear 
argument, and is willing to take it, he may read the precedent. 
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Secretary Weeks. I would like to read one precedent, and then to 
say that in addition to the separation of powers doctrine, practically 
all of the working papers and the discussions and everything that 
went into a working level recommendation consists of classified 
material. 

Now, if I may read the one precedent which is on the grounds of the 
separation of powers in recent years—— 

The CHarrMANn. You may read the precedent. 

Secretary Werks. In recent years the Congress itself has recog- 
nized and upheld the separation of powers doctrine and has refused, 
in accordance with historic practice, to comply with the district 
court’s subpena requesting that it produce in court its internal records, 
interoffice communications and other material, including records of 
the executive sessions of committees. For a recent illustration of 
this, I refer you to 96 Congressional Record, 565, January 18, 1950, 
in which reference is made to a resolution on this subject adopted 
by the House in 1946, as follows: 

Resolved, that by the privilege of this House, no evidence of a documentary 
character under the control and in possession of the House of Representatives 
can by the mandate or process of ordinary courts of justice be taken from 
such control or possession but by its permission. 

Now, I have said that this principle has been established since the 
days of Washington, and it has been reaffirmed recently by Justice 
Clark and I reaffirm it by the decision of the House in that particular 
case. 

May I also say—— 

Senator Jackson. You say Justice Clark. Will you cite that case / 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Justice Clark, yes. It is in the court deci- 
sions of the United States Securities and E xchange Commission, 226 
Fed. 2d, at page 519. 

Senator Jackson. That is a circuit court of appeals case, Mr. 
Secretary, and how could Justice Clark render a decision in the circuit 
court of appeals? You said Justice Clark rendered an opinion. 

Secretary Weeks. I am quoting Mr. Justice Clark. 

The Cuarrman. You may confer with counsel. 

Secretary Werks. It says the court quoted Justice Clark and the 
quotation is right here. 

Senator Jackson. It quoted Justice Clark in giving a Supreme 
Court opinion ¢ 

Secretary Weeks. When he was Attorney General. 

Senator Jackson. If you read your statement before you come up 
here, you will know it better. 

Secretary Weeks. I have read the statement before I came up here. 

Senator Munpr. This is getting to be a political persecution, and I 
refuse to sit here and say nothing. This is purely a political per- 
formance, and you want the Repu licans to say nothing. I thought 
you were going to have a hearing. If this is a political rally, I want 
to have a moment to say something. 

The Cramman. All of this is uncalled for. I asked permission to 
try to get these questions and answers, and now it was the Republican 
side of the aisle that interrupted first, and I yielded to you, trying to 
be courteous, and trying to give you every chance. And, again, I am 
not interested in politics. Iam interested solely in getting the answers 
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to these questions as a matter of record. That is all I am trying to do. 
If you have finished your answer we will go to the next one. 

Secretary Wrrxs. I would like to read what I have to say about 
the classification of these documents. 

The CuHarman. You may read your statement. 

Secretary Weeks. It will take me about one minute. 

The Cuarrman, All right. 

Secretary Werks. If we were to release these documents from a 
classification standpoint, we would tell the Communist nations about 
our strategic and short-supply reasons for control or decontrol. We 
would advise them of the things which a subordinate working group 
in the United States Government, guided by closely guarded high 
policy directives, thought our allies should jointly control and the 
degree of control. To some extent we would impart to the Soviets the 
exact status and description of controlled items, the amounts of quotas 
where quotas were involved, and the items which should be placed on 
the so-called watch list for intelligence reasons. We ash publi- 
cize for the benefit of potential enemies the thoughts, recommenda- 
tions, advices and working papers of subordinates who worked for 
those in the executive branch who held and exercised action respon- 
sibility. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is on the basis of the separation of powers, 
and the classification of the material that went into the recommenda- 
tions as well as the recommendations, that I have concluded that | 
should decline to give the documents. 

The Cuairman. This question does not ask for the working papers. 
It asks for the position of our Government, the final position. 

Secretary Werks. I consider the recommendations in the same 
category as the material that went into them and also, they were by 
no means the final recommendations. They were passed up to the 
next level. 

The Cuarman. Then you have answered that question by refusing 
to supply the JOC documents, and by also stating that they are not 
the final recommendations. Then I proceed with the question: 

If these recommendations were not, in fact, the final position of 
our Government prior to the COCOM Conference which conducted 
this massive review, then in their stead, to produce such documents 
as are necessary to show the final position of our Government. Do 
you refuse to produce such documents ? 

Secretary Weeks. I have no control over any such documents, if 
they existed. From the time that the JOC recommendations went 
out, the Department of Commerce’s participation, except as it served 
as a member of EDAC, was terminated. 

The Cuamman. Then you say that your Department has no con- 
trol over those documents. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Hottisrer. I have already told you, Mr. Chairman, that I had 
control of those documents and I have explained to you—— 

The Cuarman. I thought so. 

Mr. Hottisrer. Several times, I think, the reason why I believe 
that they cannot be given to this committee in the form which they 
are in. 


——-+ 
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The chairman keeps insisting that there is a final position. I have 
tried to point out what the position of this Government was. 

The Cuamman. If you will just answer the question, that is all 
we need. 

Mr. Hoxuister. All right, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Could I interrupt for just one request for 
the Chair to pursue? I am extremely curious, after reading about 
the fact that the Russians had a jet plane far superior to ours, to 
know who recommended that horizontal and vertical boring machines, 
and 60,000-kilowatt horsepower motors be downgraded and decon- 
trolled so that our allies could ship them to Soviet Russia. We know 
they are being used in the manufacture of these jet planes. We hope 
that the Chair pursues that question, and finds out just who on earth 
was responsible for our consenting to that. 

The Cusieie. The rest of the question—and it is addressed to 
all of you, and you can answer it who can: 

Or, if there are no official documents reflecting the final position 
of our Government on these items before COCOM, then you give 
such information to the committee in oral testimony. Do you refuse 
to do that? 

Mr. Hottisrer. What do you mean by such testimony there, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. If you know what the final position of our Govern- 
ment was, and can say, before it went to COCOM, if that is personal 
knowledge or information that you have that is not supported by 
documents, will you give that information. I am unable to tell from 
your answers whether you have final documents that show the list 
that went over there said, “Now hold out for this,” or “On this you 
can yield.” or whatever our position was. I do not know whether it 
was in a document or not. I am unable to tell from the testimony. 

Mr. Hotuister. Does that question not involve just what you have 
asked me several times? I thought that I had explained that I do 
not understand that there was a general final position which could be 
given the chairman in the way in which the chairman asked for it. 

The Carman. Well, you can say then, that you are unable to 
give it, or refuse, whichever you want. You can say it whichever way 
you want. 

Mr. Hoxtister. I can tell the chairman more reasons why some of 
the matters which led up to the final position cannot be given if we go 
into executive session. 

The Cuarrman. I will be glad to hear it in executive session. 

Then the Chair has asked the question and ordered you to answer it. 
Is there anything further that you want to state in your answer before 
T proceed with the next question ? 

Mr. Howiister. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cratrman. I say, is there anything else, other than you have, 
that you wish to state in answer or with respect to your refusal to 
answer the question that was propounded ? 

Mr. Hotsistrer. A refusal to answer in part, Mr. Chairman. The 
refusal was only in part. I think some of the request was not an- 
swered because of the fact that the chairman made an assumption 
which made it almost impossible to answer it. 

The Cuatrman. That is your final answer, now! 

Mr. Horsister. Yes. sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. We will proceed. 

Secretary Werks. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which 
enlarges on the response that I have already given. May I have per- 
mission to have it inserted in the record ? 

The Cuairman. It may be inserted in the record, and you may reac 
any excerpt from it in response to any question that I ask you, that 
you think is pertinent. 

Secretary Weeks. Thank you. 

(Secretary Weeks’ statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


At the outset I desire to make it absolutely clear to the public that your 
inquiry on East-West trade controls has no relationship whatsoever to the 
United States export controls on goods shipped from the United States. We have 
our own controls and they are not in question. Your inquiry relates solely to the 
things which our allies ship in East-West trade. It relates to the voluntary 
multinational controls set up by our allies in agreement with us. There is no 
power on earth to maintain these international controls on a single item except 
the power of persuasion. 

I desire to make another thing clear at the very outset. It has been stated by 
members of this subcommittee and reported in the press that the administration 
has placed a veil of secrecy over these international controls and has refused to 
give the facts to the Congress and the public. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. We have given to the subcommittee 
in public session the items which were wholly deleted from the international list 
in 1954, and a great deal of additional material as hereinafter related. 

We have also offered to provide to the subcommittee in executive session, closed 
to Communist ears, the whole picture of the 1954 international trade-contro! 
revisions. This includes the Battle Act list, the items which were added to or 
upgraded or downgraded, or deleted in part from the international list and the 
final international list itself, and the reasons why these actions were taken. 

The subcommittee has declined to proceed in this manner despite the fact that 
this material is classified for national security reasons and despite the fact that 
some of this very same material has already been transmitted to six committees 
of the Congress on a classified basis and accepted by them on that basis, in accord- 
ance with customary and traditional procedures with respect to security infor- 
mation. 

You have further requested that the executive branch supply to your sub- 
committee the working papers of the Joint Operating Committee, a subordinate 
interagency working advisory group, and/or its recommendations to higher 
authority in the executive branch. 

The responsible heads of the interested agencies of the executive branch, the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, the Department of Commerce, 
and the International Cooperation Administration, have carefully considered 
this matter and we have determined that the release of this information and 
these documents would be contrary to the public interest, not only because the 
information is classified for the purpose of withholding it from the Soviet bloc 
but also because these internal operations of the executive branch are protected 
from invasion by the historic doctrine of separation of powers. 

I am sure that your subcommittee fully appreciates that the entire subject of 
multinational trade controls involves the foreign relations of the United States. 
Every step we take—from the initial research of subordinate technicians to the 
final determination of policy and action by the responsible heads of the executive 
branch agencies—is designed to further our foreign relations. And foreign 
relations are a means by which this Government safeguards our own welfare 
by strengthening free world unity and defense and advancing toward a just and 
enduring peace. 

The Joint Operating Committee was set up in 1954 by the interested depart- 
ments of the Government to conduct research and develop facts and recom- 
mendations with regard to the international negotiations which would thereafter 
be conducted between the representatives of the Allied Nations in Paris in 1954. 
Representatives of the State Department, the Defense Department, the Com- 
merce Department, the Foreign Operations Administration (now the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration), and other departments or agencies having 
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knowledge or intelligence on the subject, such as the Central Intelligence Agency, 
appointed employees to sit on this committee. 

The end product of the Joint Operating Committee with respect to any item 
under consideration for control was to make a recommendation to higher author- 
ty in the United States Government. It operated under close policy guidance 
and criteria laid down in advance by higher authority in the United States 
Government. 

Specifically, the Joint Operating Committee recommendations went to the 
Deputy Battle Act administrator in the Foreign Operations Administration, who 
was the chairman of a higher level policy group, the Economic Defense Advisory 
(‘ommittee, comprised of officials from these interested departments and agencies. 
These matters were under further review at still higher levels in the Govern- 
ment, by the Battle Act Administrator and the National Security Council. 
When finally determined, the position which the United States would take on a 
particular commodity or group of commodities, as a minimum position, would 
be placed in line for negotiation at a subsequent meeting of the international 
conference then in session abroad, normally through regular State Departurent 
channels customarily employed in such international negotiations. Literally 
there was no list of JOC recommendations as this was and is a matter of con- 
tinuing review by item or group of items. 

Now, in respect to your investigation, I am sure that you will agree with me 
that, insofar as possible, we should not give the Communists even a scrap of 
information which would be of significant value to them in the cold war, any 
more than we should let them have commodities of strategie significance. 

If closely guarded information is publicized in open hearings the entire pro- 
ceedings can be observed by agents of hostile powers and the entire public 
record can be reported abroad by representatives of the Communist press. 

Because we do not intend to give to potential enemies information which 
they could use to our detriment, we are constrained to classify certain trade 
control information for national security reasons. 

This classified information includes the international list as finally negotiated 
in 1954. It ineludes the Battle Act list. It includes the recommendations and 
working papers of the Joint Operating Committee. These recommendations 
and working papers are classified for national security reasons. They contain 
the strategie reasons for control or decontrol, intelligence data derived from 
the Central Intelligence Agency and other sources, top secret higher policy 
papers by which the Joint Operating Committee was guided in its work and 
studies, evaluations and recommendations embodying materials of this character. 
Additional reasons and illustrations could doubtless be provided in executive 
Session, 

Now if these working papers and recommendations, or their contents, were 
made public, we would bare to the Communist nations some of our secret knowl- 
edge of their needs and deficiencies and those of our allies and ourselves. 

We would tell them our own strategic and short supply reasons for control 
or decontrol. 

We would advise them of the things which a subordinate working group in the 
United States Government, guided by closely guarded high policy directives, 
thought our allies should jointly control and the degree of control. 

To some extent we would impart to the Soviets the exact status and descrip- 
tion of controlled items, the amounts of quotas where quotas were involved, the 
items which should be placed on the so-called “watch” list for intelligence 
reasons. 

We would publicize for the benefit of potential enemies the thoughts, recom- 
mendations, advices, and working papers of subordinates who worked for those 
in the executive branch who held and exercised action responsibility. 

Furthermore, with respect to the recommendations of the Joint Operating 
Committee and other similar advisory materials, discussions, and working papers 
of subordinates in the executive branch of the Government there are additional 
reasons why the release of such materials would be contrary to the public inter- 
est, apart from the fact that these materials are also classified for national 
security reasons. 

These communications are the confidential internal communications of the 
executive branch of the Government, its internal working papers protected by 
the historie Separation of Powers in our Government, one of the constitutional 
foundation stones of this Republic. 

At every level of the executive branch of the Government, issues are vigorously 
debated and it is human nature that there will be sharp differences of opinion. 
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The same thing, I am sure, happens in the executive sessions of this committee. 
It happens in the internal deliberations of the Supreme Court. Does the Congress 
or the Court offer such discussion to public scrutiny? 

Among such operations are preliminary research, undigested data subject to 
later appraisal, early drafts of memorandum as yet unchecked for errors, incom- 
plete surveys which give only a fractional part of the final report, and other 
initial thinking and recommendations which must later be revised and perfected 
or overruled because of new facts or circumstances. Revelation of such em- 
bryonic data ripped from context would give an utterly false picture of a 
situation. 

All of us want the unbiased and candid advice of our staffs and subordinates. 
No organization, no government, no military commander could operate efficiently 
if all the scraps of paper and advices and recommendations of staffs and sub- 
ordinates were to be cast in the public view. If this were done, it would no 
longer be possible for those charged with action to obtain candid and energetic 
expressions of opinion at advisory levels in the Government. Rather it might 
create among subordinates a yes-man complex or a fear of standing by one’s own 
sincere convictions. 

This matter has been well stated in a recent court decision (appeal of the 
United States Securities and Exchange Commission, 226 Fed. 2d at page 519) as 
follows: 

“Mr. Justice Clark, when Attorney General, stated in his Manual on the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act that the internal operation of a governmental agency 
is not a matter of official record, nor are intraagency reports of investigations 
such, reflecting as they do research and analysis preliminary to official action; 
and that, in view of their nature, they must commonly be kept confidential. 

“Mr. Justice Jackson, when Attorney General, in one of his opinions (40 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 45), declared that the courts have held repeatedly that they will not 
and cannot require the executive branch of Government to produce papers which, 
in the opinion of the Executive, would be contrary to the public interest to pro- 
duce; and that this determination is for the Executive and not for the courts. 
He cited numerous cases, beginning with Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 137; 
169, 2 L. Ed. 60), and including Boske v. Comingore, supra.” 

Certainly, the JOC recommendations and material supporting them are inter- 
agency papers, certainly confidential in every aspect of their reasoning and de- 
velopment of a final particular recommendation—an interagency working paper. 

This doctrine of the constitutional separation of powers of the three branches 
of our Government has been upheld by every administration since Washington’s 
time. The words of President Tyler are particularly pertinent to the matter 
at hand: 

“* * * In the courts of that country from which we derive our great principle 
of individual liberty and the rules of evidence, it is well settled, and the doctrine 
has been fully recognized in this country, that a minister of the Crown or the 
head of a department cannot be compelled to produce any papers, or to disclose 
any transactions relating to the executive functions of the Government which 
he declares are confidential, or such as the public interest requires should not 
be divulged ; and the persons who have been the channels of communication to 
officers of the state are in like manner protected from the disclosure of their 
names. Other instances of privileged communications might be enumerated, 
if it were deemed necessary. These principles are as applicable to evidence 
sought by a legislature as to that required by court.” 

This is only one of the many cases on record in which the executive depart- 
ment of the Government has used the constitutional power to uphold the public 
interest. 

In recent years the Congress itself has recognized and upheld the separation of 
powers doctrine and has refused, in accordance with historic practice, to com- 
ply with a district court subpena requesting that it produce in court its internal 
records, interoffice communications and other material, including records of the 
executive sessions of committees. For a recent illustration of this, I refer you 
to 96 Congressional Record 565, January 18, 1950, in which reference is made 
to a resolution on this subject adopted by the House in 1946, as follows: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this House no evidence of a documentary 
character under the control and in possession of the House of Representatives 
can, by the mandate or process of the ordinary courts of justice, be taken from 
such control or possession but by its permission.” 

After further reivew of these precedents and after serious study and cou- 
sideration of the internal documents and discussions in question, including also 
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the question of security classification, the executive departments concerned 
have determined that their release and publication would be contrary to the 
publie interest. 

This determination also underlies the departmental orders of March 5, 1956, 
and the letter from Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., to this com- 
mittee dated February 20, 1956, and concurred in by the interested agencies of 
the executive branch. 

I have tried to make clear that our unwillingness to lay bare security informa- 
tion and executive confidences to a watching enemy does not stem from unworthy 
impulses or petty differences. 

I believe that the full record of our cooperation with this committee will 
convince the Congress and the public that the departments have given you 
already the facts of this Government’s policy and action on East-West interna- 
tional trade controls. 

Let me refresh your memory with a few tangible assurances of our continuous 
desire to cooperate with your committee, consistent with our national interest 
and our constitutional duty. As concrete evidence I cite that: 

1. Numerous Government witnesses have appeared before your subcommittee 
in open and in executive session, many of them repeatedly. 

2. There have been innumerable interviews by your staffs of personnel in 
the executive branch in person or by telephone. 

3. A large volume of material has been sent to your subcommittee—trade 
statistics both of the United States and our allies vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc, and 
a host of other pertinent matters. 

4. A large number of top Government officials have appeared before your sub- 
committee to inform it of these events to the extent they could in public session— 
besides myself, Assistant Secretary of Commerce McClellan, former Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Anderson, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Smith, Acting Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary 
of State Kalijarvi, Assistant Secretary of Defense Gray, Director of International 
Cooperation Administration Hollister, Harold E. Stassen, Battle Act Adminis- 
trator in 1954, and others. 

5. We have given to the subcommittee in open session a list of the items 
wholly deleted from the international lists in 1954, and have offered to give the 
subcommittee through responsible officials in executive session and on a classi- 
fied basis those items which were added to the list or which were upgraded or 
downgraded in degree of control, or which were deleted as a result of redefinition, 
in the 1954 negotiations, and the international list itself. These offers have 
never been taken up. 

Let me say with all due respect and candor, it seems very inconsistent for the 
subcommittee in one breath to accuse the departments of withholding proper 
information and, in the next breath, to refuse to permit us to give full details— 
including classified data—in executive session. 

It is our considered opinion that the executive departments have cooperated 
with this subcommittee to the very fullest extent consistent with our constitu- 
tional duties, the national security, and the public interests. 


(Press release—for release only after letter has been introduced into the record 
at MeClellan’s subcommittee hearings on east-west trade on Monday morning, 
March 26.) 

The Carman. The Chair wishes, as a preliminary statement 
before asking the next question, to point out that we have examined 
the language and the substance of the so-called criteria which was 
furnished to this subcommittee on a classified basis. After examin- 
ing carefully this criteria, I fail to see any reason why it should 
be classified. Indirect references have been made to this matter in the 
Battle Act report, and I cite page 43 of the Fifth Battle Act Report, 
using other language, and after careful consideration I fail to find any 
justification for making this material classified and prior to asking the 
question I should like to know whether this has been classified in 
accordance with the President’s directive on the grounds of national 
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security or whether it has been classified by the agencies for some other 
reason. Either of you may answer that that cares to. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, could that question be reread ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Asa preliminary statement, before I ask 
the next question, I wish to point out that we have examined the lan- 
guage ee the substance of the so-called criteria which was furnished 
to this subcommittee on a classified basis. After examining carefully 
this criteria, I fail to see any reason why it should be classified. In- 
direct references have been made to this matter in the Battle Act 
report—see page 43 of the Fifth Battle Act Report—using other lan- 
guage, and after careful consideration, I fail to find any justification 
for making this material classified. Prior to asking the question, I 
would like to know whether this has been classified in accordance with 
the President's directive on the grounds of national security or whether 
it has been classified by the agencies for some other reason. 

In other words, it is before us as classified, that criteria, which means 
that the committee can make no use of it except for the individual 
members’ personal knowledge. 

Now, I am asking, is it classified under the President’s directive or 
has it been classified by the agencies for some other reason? What is 
the basis of the classification of it, that is what I am asking? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, the classification, as I understand it, of 
these criteria, is on the basis that they are an inherent part of the JOC 
operating procedure and the advisory committee operating procedure 
which cannot be separated out from the classification of all of the 
other parts of that same operation. 

The Cuarrman. It has been testified 

Mr. Hoover. That was done, sir, on the basis of national security. 

The CuairMan. It has been testified here, Mr. Secretary, that that 
was a policy document, that JOC did not create the document, but that 
it came down from higher authority. So, being a policy document, | 
would not regard it necessarily as a working paper. You may do so, 
but I take the position, and I think most of the committee does, that it 
is a policy document and that we are entitled to know what the policy 
of our Government was in pursuing the decontrols. 

Mr. Hoover. I think Secretary Weeks can probably answer that 
question. 

Secretary Werks. This criteria stemmed in the first place from 
an NSC directive, and they were assessed and evaluated on a basis 
of attributes and qualifications and from there they were developed 
into the criteria. But the whole thing, according to my understand- 


ing, stems right directly from NSC documents directing that this 
action be taken respecting criteria, and that it be, naturally, on a 
classified basis. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask one question there ? 

Secretary Weeks, the thing that bothers me tremendously is that 
we are ew to appropriate $4.8 billion to our allies and the 


Congress is being denied information as to the policy of our Govern- 
ment insofar as the shipment by those allies to loc asenie: nations 
are concerned, I can see no reason for it. I am just curious to hear 
from 1 of the 3 witnesses why the Congress is being denied informa- 
tion as to what our policy is. 

Secretary Werks. May I respond to that, Senator? In the first 
place, the Congress has been offered the information in executive 
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session, just as is done every day by the State Department with the 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations Committee of the House. 
There is nothing here, practically speaking, that your committee 
wants or that the Congress would want that is not available on an 
executive-session basis. "We are anxious to give it to you on that 
basis. 

Senator McCartrny. Could I ask one further question: Do I under- 
stand that in executive session you will tell us what the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Blackman were and in other words the final 
recommendations of JOC, what they were? 

Secretary Werks. No, sir; but we will tell you what was done and 
why. You are interested, I take it, in what happened and why it 
happened, That information, I think we are prepared to give you. 

Senator McCarruy. We are interested in the competence or in- 
competence of those who are making the recommendations which 
are ultimately followed. I do not know whether it is incompetence 
or something worse when somebody recommends that we ship or 
allow our allies to ship 60,000-kilowatt motors to a potential enemy. 
Also horizontal and vertical boring machines which are used in the 
manufacture of jet planes. 

I think the Congress is entitled to examine that and find out who 
made the recommendation and decide whether or not we should take 
some action to see that they should be retained or discharged from 
their positions. And for the life of me, Sinclair, I cannot under- 
stand why that information is being denied this committee. You 
tell us that. you will not give us that even in executive session. I do 
not see why we are not entitled to that. I do not know. 

Secretary Weeks. Senator, may I say that the Congress is quite 
justifiably interested and should have the information either on a 
public or classified basis as to what happened and why it happened 
insofar as those who were charged with the action responsibility is 
concerned. But when you reach down into layer upon layer of civil- 
service people who are working at the details of these assignments, 
we cannot give you that. In the executive branch of the Government, 
we are supposed to be responsible for the kind of work these people 
do. I do not think that that is a function of the Congress. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Weeks, this committee is charged with 
the responsibility under the Reorganization Act of examining the 
efficiency, the competence of Government at all levels. Now, you 
say that there are some levels at which you cannot give us the infor- 
mation. 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right, may I proceed now? In view of the 
statement I made with respect to the criteria, I call upon you to pro- 
duce on an unclassified basis the so-called criteria and the attributes 
and standards which served as a policy guide for the control, reten- 
tion, or deletion of items on the list of materials which were restricted 
from shipment to the Communist bloc, which were used prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, and I further call upon you to produce any and all 
changes made in the aforementioned criteria and attributes and stand- 
ards agreed to July 1, 1953, and August 31, 1954. Will you produce 
this material on an unclassified basis ? 


73122—56—pt. 213 
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Mr. Houtisrer. No, sir, not on an unclassified basis. We will be 
glad to testify to that in executive session. 

The Cuamman. You refused to give the criteria to the Congress, 
to this committee, for the Congress, on an unclassified basis? . 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I cannot give it on an unclassified basis. 

The Cuarmman. All right. 

Will you produce this material on a classified basis? 

Mr. Houuistrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Chair orders you to produce the material on 
an unclassified basis. Do you still refuse? 

Mr. Hoxuister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. On that refusal, then, the Chair orders you to pro- 
duce it—or first. we will accept it on a classified basis, all of it before 
the committee, and then make further determinations, 

Mr. Houuisrer: Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. All right, regarding the Battle Act, we have a very 
strange anomaly, that on page 48 of Mr. Stassen’s Battle Act report, 
available to the public at the price of 35 cents by the United States 
Government Printing Office, Mr. Stassen himself sets forth in full the 
atomic energy list which is prohibited from shipment to the Commu- 
nist countries. Such action of publishing an atomic energy list seems 
even more strange when items of lesser importance than atomic energy 
materials are being kept secret from the eaten and the public. It 
is my understanding that the Battle Act list of 1952 and the Battle 
Act list of 1954 are classified “Secret,” and that the Battle Act list of 
1955 is classified “Confidential.” 

I ask that these lists be declassified and submitted to the subcom- 
mittee on an unclassified basis. I also ask that the surveillance list 
be attached on the Battle Act list of 1952, when it is submitted to the 
committee. Will you do that? 

Mr. Houiister. As I understand, I am not answering all of the pre- 
liminaries of the chairman’s questions, but I understand the chairman 
asked if the Battle Act list will be submitted on an unclassified basis, 
and the answer to that is, “No, sir.” 

The Caatrman. I asked for all three, the 1952 Battle Act list, the 
1954 Battle Act list, and the 1955 Battle Act list. Will you submit 
those to the committee ? 

Mr, Hoxuisrer. Unclassified? No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. On an unclassified basis? 

Mr. Hoxutsrer. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Chair orders you to produce them. Do you 
refuse ¢ 

Mr. Hotaisrer. Yes, sir. 

The Caamman. All right. 

Can you tell us why the 1952 and the 1954 lists are classified “secret,” 
and the 1955 list is classified only “confidential” ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You cannot tell us why ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. No, sir, I will be glad to find out and—— 

The Cuaimman. Do you know? 

Mr. Houtister. I do not know why one is classified different from 
the others, no. 

The CHarmAn. Who would know? 
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Mr. Hoover. I believe you would find that during that period there 
was an effort made to have a reevaluation made of the classification 
codes, and that that undoubtedly would account for the difference in 
classification. 

The CHarrman. Is there any difference insofar as their secrecy 
between the 1955 list and the 1954 and the 1952 lists? 

Mr. Houtstrer. I would think, Mr. Chairman, I could check and 
see if there is some reasons which are not available to me now, but 
I would think that it would be very probable that we could get the 
first list declassified down to the same as the others. I see, offhand, no 
particular reason why they should be separately classified. 

The Cuarrman. What is the difference between a confidential and 
a secret classification? Do we know that? 

Mr. Hotxtster. I can get that. 

Mr. Hoover. One of the basic reasons for that is a matter that I 
would be glad to talk with the committee on in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Gentlemen, the Chair orders you to 
produce these Battle Act lists of 1952, 1954, and 1955 on an unclassified 
basis, including the surveillance list of 1952. Do you refuse? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. I have already, I believe, re ; have I not? 

The Carman. All right. Then I understand, gentlemen, that 
each of you representing your departments on these items where you 
have refused to comply with the committee’s requests, you, all and each 
of you, acquiesce in that refusal, and on behalf of your departments. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hotutsrer. That is correct, sir. 

Secretary Werks. It is correct insofar as the documents over which 
the Commerce Department has jurisdiction, sir. 

Mr. Hoover. As far as the State Department has jurisdiction, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrman. That is with respect to the ICA. 

Mr. Houuisrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmAn. I wish to thank my colleagues for their patience 
with me in making the record once and for all for the committee’s fur- 
ther consideration and attention. I wish to thank you, gentlemen, 
for your replies and your courtesy in presenting your position. 

Now then, I am happy to yield to any of my colleagues. 

Senator Munpr. In trying to determine—— 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I was told by the Chair 
are would be able to make my statement at the conclusion of the 

earing. 

= You did request it, and the Chair is very happy to 
grant you that request, if the Senators will be back for that purpose. 

Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 

Mr. Hoover. You have asked me to appear today to give informa- 
tion on the matter of East-West trade. 

At the outset there should be a clear understanding of the type of 
“East-West” trade with which we are here concerned. We do not 
refer to trade between the United States and the Communist bloc— 
for controls on our trade with the Communists are not in question. 

Senator Symineton. May I interrupt for a question there? I have 
been very quiet here this morning and I would just like to ask, we have 
had statements before from these gentlemen and the problem at hand 
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seems to be fairly clear. I am wondering, is it the Chair’s decision 
that the witness should proceed with his statement, which is a reitera- 
tion of his previous position, without any questioning from the com- 
mittee ? 

The Cuamman. Oh, no, the Chair is according the Secretary the 
courtesy of permitting him to read a statement. I did ask him, or 
advise the Secretary, that I wished to proceed with these questions 
and make the record clear before he read, or any of them read, a 
statement. We have proceeded accordingly, and I would like for the 
members of the committee to permit the Secretary now to read his 
statement, after which we shall all have, I am sure, much more inter- 
rogation. 

enator Symineton. In other words, it is the decision of the Chair 
that the witness will read his statement there before he is questioned 
by the other members of the committee ? 

The Cuarrman. I will be glad to ascertain. Do you object to inter- 
ruptions and the asking of questions as you raise points in the course 
of the reading of your statement ? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I have given copies of my statement, 
I believe, to all of the members of the committee, and I would prefer 
to be able to read my statement through, and then if they would 
wish to refer to the copies I will be glad to answer questions on it, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Chair will grant you that permission. You 
may proceed and read it through, after which you will be interrogated. 

Mr. Hoover. At the outset there should be a clear understanding of 
the type of “East-West” trade with which we are here concerned. We 
do not refer to trade between the United States and the Communist 
bloc—for controls on our trade with the Communists are not in 
question. 

The CHamman. May I interrupt. Are you reading a different 
statement from the letter you submitted ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to put the letter in the record as a part 
of the statement if I might, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Well just a moment. The Chair has not read the 
new statement, and I have had no opportunity to read it. It was just 
presented this morning, was it? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I do not want to deny you the right to read it but 
I thought you were going to read the letter that you had written to 
the Chair Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. Hoover. As a part of this statement I would like to put that 
letter into the record. 

The Cuarrman. The letter may be published in the record, and may 
be made a part of the record as a part of your testimony, but I did not 
know you had a different statement from your letter. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Marcu 23, 1956. 
The Honorable Joun L. McCLeLian, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Investigation, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 
Dear Senator McCLeLtaAn: On Monday, March 26, 1956, Secretary Weeks, 
Under Secretary Hoover, and Mr. Hollister, Director of the International Co- 
operation Administration, are scheduled to appear before your subcommittee in 
open session on the matter of East-West trade controls. 
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We are anxious that there be no possible misunderstanding of the executive 
branch position in connection with the inquiry now before you. We are, and 
have been, willing to supply your subcommittee with every bit of information we 
can properly disclose. However, we regret that we are unable to present all of 
this information in public hearings. This is why we have so persistently urged 
that we be permitted to make part of our presentation to you in executive session. 
We should like to review the offers that we have made to the subcommittee. 

First, as stated to you in Mr. Hoover’s letter of February 20, we have offered 
to give you in executive session on a classified basis a detailed explanation of all 
changes made in the international list. It is our judgment that the publication 
of the list would be detrimental to the national security. 

Second, at the outset of the current hearings we turned over to your sub- 
committee, on a classified basis, the Battle Act list. This list is identical, in 
definition and total items covered, with the international list. Because of this 
identity, and for the same reasons, we cannot accede to the subcommittee’s re- 
quest that the Battle Act list be declassified. 

Third, we have offered to give to the subcommittee, through responsible officials, 
in executive session, the reasons for our actions as to the items deleted or down- 
graded in the 1954 revision of the international list. We cannot, however, turn 
over to the subcommittee the recommendations and working papers of JOC 
because, aside from the fact that they contain highly sensitive security informa- 
tion, they are internal communications and working papers of an advisory nature 
which are historically retained with the executive branch. 

The position of the executive branch in this matter is consistent with the 
traditional practice of giving classified information to the Congress and its com- 
mittees in executive session on matters involving international negotiations and 
foreign relations. We are asking of this committee nothing more than has been 
accorded the executive branch by other committees of the Congress, including 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in their consideration of the subject of East-West trade now being re- 
viewed by you. 

On February 14 Mr. Hoover appeared before the subcommittee in executive 

session. He offered full cooperation to the subcommittee, and explained the 
reasons why much of the information sought could only be given in executive 
session in order to protect our national security. No such executive session was 
called. Instead, the subcommittee proceeded with open hearings, while charging 
that the executive branch was withholding information from the Congress. 
' Therefore, on. February 20, Mr. Hoover again wrote the subeommittee a letter 
on behalf of his Department and the Departments of Defense, Commerce, and 
the International Cooperation Administration. That letter is in the record of 
these hearings. He pointed out that most of the documents involved in these 
international negotiations were classified and highly sensitive and that they in- 
volved our relations with other governments. He stated that in many instances 
we had given a specific commitment not to reveal the participation of a par- 
ticular nation in this program. He stated, however, that we were prepared to 
furnish the subcommittee in executive session information as to items down- 
graded, upgraded, or added to the list in the 1954 revisions. The information 
offered in Mr. Hoover’s letter of February 20 would give the subcommittee on a 
classified basis every item on the international list. We continue willing to give 
you the international list on a classified basis and to discuss the changes with 
you in executive session. 

With reference to the Battle Act list, our position is the same. We made this 
list available on a classified basis to the subcommittee at the outset of these 
hearings. We had already made his list available, also on a classified basis, to 
six committees of the Congress. We regret that we cannot accede to this sub- 
committee’s request to make the list public for the same considerations as apply 
to the international lists. Complex foreign relations are involved; and, in our 
judgment, disclosure of either of these lists would be prejudicial to national 
security and contrary to the public interest. 

With respect to the recommendations of the Joint Operating Committee, these 
are advisory materials and working papers of subordinates in the executive 
branch of the Government. These materials are classified for special intelligence 
reasons which we can explain in executive session. Moreover, in addition to 
their classification, these communications are the confidential internal communi- 
cations of the executive branch of the Government, whose disclosure would not 
be in the public interest. As the President said in his letter to Secretary Wilson 
of May 17, 1954, it is essential to efficient and effective administration that such 
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internal working papers not be disclosed. This has been the historic position 
of the executive branch under the separation of powers doctrine. 

The record clearly demonstrates that we are prepared, and have been prepared, 
to give the subcommittee substantially all the information it desires under proper 
safeguards for our national security. We shall plan, in our appearance on Mon- 
day, to discuss further our position on this matter and the reasons for that posi- 
tion. We believe that our position is consistent with the obligations of the 
executive branch to protect the national security. Moreover, we are certain 
that, when all the information we have offered to give to the subcommittee is 
known, our actions in, and the results of, the 1954 negotiations will be seen to be 
fully justified and in the best interests of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary of Commerce. 
Secretary of Defense. 
Under Secretary of State. 


Director, ICA. 


The Cuairman. Well, you know what the rules are. It has to be 
submitted within 24 hours, but I am going to ask the committee to 
suspend the rules for that purpose, and permit the Secretary to pro- 
ceed to read his statement, although I have had no opportunity to read 
it. So, you may proceed and then we can interrogate you later. 

Mr. Hoover. I appreciate that, sir. 

What we are dealing with here is trade between our allies and the 
Communist countries. The only effective way in which we can con- 
trol that trade is through the power of persuasion. 

We have offered to give your subcommittee—and we repeat our 
offer—all necessary and appropriate information about such trade. 
The issue between us seems to be that the subcommittee insists that all 
of this information be given in public session. We, on the contrary, 
feel that certain portions only be given to the Congress on a classified 
basis. To make this information public would violate our agreements 
with our allies, and would be prejudicial to our national-security 
interests. 

In any consideration of our system of international controls it is es- 
sential to remember that these controls depend entirely upon a system 
of voluntary cooperation among the free nations of the West. Thus, 
the. 1954 revision of the international control list had to be negotiated 
and agreement reached with all 14 of our allies. 

In those negotiations neither the United States nor any of the other 
participants got everything they wanted. The State Department, as 
well as the other interested Departments, was not happy to see many 
items deleted from the control list. By the same token, some of our 
allies were not happy to see some items retained. We did succeed in 
retaining on the list highly strategic items which could not be con- 
trolled successfully without international agreement. We also suc- 
ceeded in achieving our other major objective, the setting up of a more 
effective enforcement system. Without agreement among all 15 na- 
ines it wed not have been possible to have any international control 

st at all. 

Thus all the responsible agencies are in full support of Governor 
Stassen’s statement that the 1954 negotiations achieved a net security 
advantage for the United States, under all the circumstances then pre- 
— and that the results were in the best interests of the United 

tates. 
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Some criticism has been directed during the course of these hearings 
at our allies for the position taken by them with regard to East-West 
Trade controls. They, as well as we, were seeking to achieve a balance 
between the beneficial effects of peaceful trade and the dangers of 
unrestricted trade in strategic items. Sometimes we disagreed, as free 
nations often do, as to where to strike that balance. Our negotiations 
in 1954 were on the whole a successful effort to resolve this problem. 

It has been suggested that we might have been more successful if 
we had used more than the power of persuasion. President Eisen- 
hower answered that contention on December 2, 1955, as follows: 

The easiest thing to do with great power is to abuse it—to use it to excess. 
This most powerful of the free nations must not permit itself to grow weary of 
the processes of negotiation and adjustment that are fundamental to freedom. 
If it should turn impatiently to coercion of other free nations, our brand of 
coercion, so far as our friends are concerned, would be a mark of the imperialist 
rather than of the leader. 

During the course of this investigation, complaints have been made 
that the executive branch has withheld information about the 1954 
negotiations which the Congress has a right to know. I do not think 
the record will sustain that point. 

On February 14, I appeared before your subcommittee in executive 
session. I offered full cooperation to the subcommittee, and explained 
that much of the information sought could only be given in executive 
session in order to protect our national security. ‘The subcommittee 
did not respond to that offer, but instead proceeded with open hearings. 

Therefore, on February 20 a letter was sent to the chairman on 
behalf of the Departments of State, Defense, Commerce, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. That letter is in the record of 
these hearings. It pointed out that most of the documents involved 
in these international negotiations were classified and highly sensitive, 
and that they involved our relations with other governments. 

It was further stated that in many instances we had given a specific 
commitment to keep the participation of a particular nation in this 

rogram secret. The letter concluded that, for these reasons, the 
international list could not be made public, but full information as to 
items on the list could be offered to the subcommittee, in executive 
session and on a classified basis. 

In a further effort to clarify our position, a letter was addressed 
to the chairman on March 23, pointing out that the information 
already offered would give the subcommittee, on a classified basis, 
every item on the international list. I would like to enter that letter 
into the record at this time. It stated we were ready to give the 
subcommittee the list itself on a classified basis and to discuss the 
1954 revisions of that list with the subcommittee in executive session. 
I have a copy here. 

The Cuamman. That letter has already been made a part of the 
record. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Our request is not unusual. We are only asking to follow the 
same procedure followed by the other committees of the Congress. 
In matters involving foreign relations, officials from the responsible 
departments meet in executive session on frequent occasions with the 
appropriate congressional committees to art on classified matters 
that affect the national interest. That is all that is being requested 
in this instance. 
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We believe that this position is essential if a system of international 
trade controls is to be maintained. That system rests on a voluntary 
agreement among ourselves and 14 of our allies. When the agreement 
was negotiated in 1954, it was decided by the 15 negotiating countries 
that the international list and the negotiations which established it 
were to be classified. Some of our allies would only consent to par- 
ticipate in the negotiations on the basis of a specific commitment to 
that effect. 

Pursuant to that agreement, and under security regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State, the international list and the documents 
on which that list were based were classified. 

I have personally examined the documents involved, and it is my 
aaa judgment that to declassify the material would not only 
be a breach of faith which would be prejudicial to our foreign rela- 
tions, but that it could seriously risk destroying the entire agreement 
upon which our system of controls now rests. Furthermore, it would 
jeopardive our ability to conduct further negotiations on this or an 
other subject in the future. For these reasons, the executive fea 
must respectfully decline to declassify the international list. It is, 
however, as stated previously, available to the subcommittee on a 
classified basis. 

In arriving at this conclusion a number of other factors had to be 
considered. Our allies know that they must trade if they are going 
to survive. Many of them have had a substantial trade pattern with 
countries now within the Communist bloc, extending back over a 
period of a century or more. They are under constant pressure from 
their parliaments, trade unions, and industrial interests to expand 
their trade. 

They regard trade-control lists as an obstacle to such expansion. 
That attitude is reflected in their negotiations with us. We have done 
our best to resist those pressures. Our task would be made far more 
difficult if the international list were published at this time. 

Another factor has to do with Communist propaganda. East-West 
trade controls are a major target area today for Red propaganda. 
The Communists are seeking every opportunity to divide the free 
nations on this issue. Were the international list to be published, 
it would become a target for attack by Communists and leftwing 
groups within the participating countries. The combination of par- 
liamentary, trade-union, and business pressures, spurred on by sub- 
versive groups directed by the Communists, could, in our judgment, 
jeopardize the entire international system of controls. 

It has been claimed that the international] list is already public and 
known to the Soviets. What is known to the Soviets is, of course, a 
matter of speculation. No doubt they do have some information as 
to items which are controlled. That does not seem to be a valid 
reason why they should be given all the information. 

It has also been contended that the British Board of Trade List is 
identical with the international list. That contention is not correct. 
The items on the British list vary in significant details from those on 
the international list. The British list does not include the surveil- 
lance list nor the amounts of the quantitative control list. National 
lists are published by a number of other countries, among them, the 
Italians, the Canadians, and ourselves. None of these lists are the 
same, and none of them are the international list. 
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There is one other aspect of this problem that should be mentioned. 
It is referred to in our letter of March 23. The working papers of 
the Joint Operating Committee are internal communications and 
working papers of an advisory nature which are historically retained 
within the executive branch. These files and working papers we 
are not in a position to make available to the subcommittee. The 
Secretary of Commerce is prepared to discuss this aspect of the matter 
later in the hearing. 

We regret that the balance of the information now being requested 
by your subcommittee can only be furnished on a classified basis. 
To declassify it would jeopardize our foreign relations and be preju- 
dicial to the national interest. There is no effort on our part to with- 
hold from the Congress any information which it should rightfully 
have. Our only interest is to see to it that the information is made 
pate in such a way as to protect the best interests of the United 

tates. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may we repeat that we desire to coop- 
erate. with your committee, to the fullest extent possible, in your 
consideration of this important subject. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair announced that he would yield to other 
members. Have you concluded, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarkman, The Chair announced that he would yield to other 
members. 

Mr. Hoover. I believe Mr. Weeks and Mr. Hollister would like to 
make some statements, too. 

The Cuarmman. Let us interrogate and have each one testify, and 
I think that will be better. 

Senator Munpr. I tried to ask some questions before the statement 
had been read, Mr. Secretary, but since you have read it, I will say 
that I think that.is a very informative statement and that it throws 
some new light on the reasons why perhaps some of these items that 
we have been seeking should come to us on a classified basis rather 
than a declassified basis, because I am confident no member of this 
committee wants to do anything which is going to further strengthen 
the Soviet bloc or give them any information which they should not 
rightfully have. 

Before you read your statement I was about to try to determine 
whether we could not clarify this issue which has been before us all 
morning as to No. 1, what are working papers, and No. 2, what is the 
final position of our Government. Now, as I understand it, the Black- 
man papers, or the Blackman recommendations are synonymous with 
the JOC recommendations, is that correct ? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr, And you consider the JOC papers or the Black- 
man papers or the Blackman recommendations, papers arrived at at 
the working level'as a result of confidential information coming to 
that body and the independent judgment of various conferees com- 
prising the JOC, is that correct? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. Now we come to the term, “Final position.” As I 
understand the testimony, the final position of the American Govern- 
ment might be summarized by saying it was our position to curtail 
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as much of the trade of a military nature with the Soviet bloc as we 
could possibly be able to curtail by persuasion, is that the final posi- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Houser. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And that your difficulty in answering the chair- 
man’s question is that your final position, therefore, attaches itself 
to a policy of government rather than being identified with any 
specific item on the list ? 

Mr. Hoxtisrer. There is not any final position until the negotia- 
tions are completed. 

Senator Munpr. I thought you just got through telling me that the 
final position was to curtail as much as possible through persuasion 
all of the strategic trade with the Soviet bloc? 

Mr. Hotuister. That is the policy; yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Then that was a final position ? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. It was the policy position, as distinguished from 
the individual items which the chairman was asking about. 

Senator Munpr. My difficulty is that the final position, surveying 
all of the potentiality of trade, was that you wanted to curtail every- 
thing that you could. 

Mr. Hotxister. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. And that you did not identify that final position 
with item (a) or item (b), or item (c), or with copper wire, or with 
generators, or with a screw machine, but that you authorized your 
conferees in COCOM to negotiate back with the United States as 
the items came up to see what on balance you would have to yield on 
in order to win a victory on some more strategic item, is that right? 

Mr. Hotrisrer. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Is that the way it operated? 

Mr. Horiister. That is right. 

et Monpr. So that you had no final position vis-a-vis a specific 
item 

Mr. Hoturster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. You had a final position as it related to the entire 
proposition that we were on the side of trying to have our allies, as 
much as we could through persuasion, follow the American example 
of not shipping strategic supplies to Russia ? 

Mr. Hoxuistrer. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Now, you have offered to tell us in executive ses- 
sion why you related these various changes one to another, to come 
up with a final list. 

Mr. Horsister. Why individual actions were taken with respect to 
the various items on the list, that is right. 

Senator Munnr. I have just one other question. That deals with 
these matters of criteria. It seems to me, I could a with the 
Chairman, and I am not sure as to his position, but if his position is 
that the criteria should be spread on the public record for the Russians 
to see so that they know what was in our minds. As to criteria “A,” 
it seems to me that the Soviets or anybody might well guess that, but 
criteria “B,” and “©,” I think I agree with a ition that it would 
be certainly not in the national interest of the United States for us 
to spread out the details of criteria “B,” and “C,” so that they would 
know our position on the basis of those particular things. 

That is all T have. 
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The Cuarrman. All right, on my right? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, | have just a couple of questions 
for Mr. Weeks, I have read your statement with reference to the alleged 
legal reasons why you decline to give the committee the information 
that has been requested. Do you claim that the circuit court of ap- 
peals case, United States Securities and Exchange Commission, 226 
Federal, is the case in point here ¢ 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Have you read that case ? 

Secretary Weeks. Not in full, no, I have not. 

Senator Jackson. Well, you cannot very well know unless you read 
the case through, to find out whether it is in point. Is it not a fact 
that that case posed the question raised by a statute. I think it is fair 
to direct this question to counsel. Is it not a fact that the reason why 
the counsel declined to give the papers and the information stemmed 
from a rule adopted by the United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission, namely rule 122, and rule “X-4” of the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission made pursuant to legislative 
authority ? 

Is that not a fact ? 

Mr. Ray. Senator, I am sure that you are correct that there was a 
standing Securities and Exchange Commission rule involved in that 
ease, 

Sentor Jackson. That was the basis on which the counsel refused 
to give the information, or the district judge ordered him neverthe- 
less to produce the information. It went on to appeal and the court 
again referred to this statute. Now, it had nothing to do with the 
constitutional grounds that you are invoking here. You have a state- 
ute that you are relying on here today ? 

Mr. Ray. Well, there is an existing statute, 5 U. S. C. 22, which 
gives the Department head control over his records and papers. That 
is the statute which has been referred to in these cases. 

Senator Jackson. Are you invoking that statute? 

Mr. Ray. In the sense that the Secretary derives under that statute 
as well as his inherent powers as a Department head. 

Senator Jackson. Will you cite a case where the courts have passed 
on the question that is now before us? That is not by dicta, but I mean 
a case that is in point. 

Mr. Ray. There has been no decided case in the matter as between 
the executive branch of the Government and the legislative branch. 

Senator Jackson. Why did you not say that in your brief? I 
realize it is a very difficult question, but I think it makes it very unfair 
to Mr. Weeks who is not a lawyer to be called upon to render a 
judicial decision in which you failed to point out that the courts have 
never passed on this question. Why did you not just say that? 

Mr. Ray. Senator, let me say that I consider that the Timbers case is 
precisely in point by analogy. 

Senator Jackson. I think it would be helpful next time if you just 
come out very candidly, because it makes it difficult for the Secretary. 
You cite a case that is not in point. There are a lot of dicta in it, but 
I think the truth is that the courts have never passed on this question. 
You ought to be very candid and say so. That is what it all boils down 
to, is it not, Mr. Counsel ? 
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Mr. Ray. That is correct, and that is why we cited in here President 
Tyler’s presidential proclamation on it, in addition to this case and 
other cases. 

Senator Jackson. It is like the Attorney General’s opinions, and 
presidential opinions, and so on. Until the courts try them out, of 
course, they are just opinions. 

Mr. Ray. On the precise point you are correct, but I consider the 
Timbers and other cases in point by precise analogy. 

Senator Jackson. That is your opinion. 

Mr. Ray. That is my opinion, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

The Cuarrman, Was there anything further? 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask one question there? I would like 
to ask one question of the three very competent gentlemen who are 
before us whom I respect a great deal. I think they have all been 
doing a good job. Can any of you think of one reason why this com- 
mittee cannot get the information which the Communists have? They 
know what we are shipping to them, they know the circumstances un- 
der which we are shipping it, and why cannot we get the informa- 
tion for the American people? Maybe you are under wraps. Perhaps 
you cannot answer that. However, we have to have that information 
if we are going to pass on foreign-aid legislation. 

Mr. Hoover. I think that I can answer that. We are entirely willing 
to give these lists on a classified basis to the committee. 

osthan McCartnuy. Why should it be classified, Mr. Hoover? 

Mr. Hoover. I think I have done my best to explain here why 
that is. 

Senator McCarruy. You are a very intelligent man, and you are 
doing a good job. Why cannot the American people, who are paying 
for this aid, know what we are.allowing to be shipped to the Commu- 
nist countries ? 

Mr. Hoover. I have tried my best here to explain what I think are 
very cognizant reasons why this information cannot be made public. 
On the other hand, we are glad to make this information available 
to the committee in executive session on a classified basis, as repre- 
sentatives of the American people. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hoover, why should it be classified? That 
is the question of whether or not we are shipping horizontal drilling 
machines, vertical drilling machines, and all of these strategic war 
materials to the Soviets. Why must that be classified when they know 
what we are shipping them? I am not trying to cross-examine you, 
and I am just extremely curious about this, and puzzled beyond words. 
I sat here all morning, and I cannot understand this at all. 

Mr. Hoover. There are several reasons, Senator. One of them is 
that in order to get this voluntary agreement from 14 other countries, 
to a strategic control list, that was one of the prices that we had to 
pay in obtaining that agreement on their part. 

Senator McCarruy. Could I interrupt you there, Mr. Hoover? 
Would you agree with me, that we should cut off aid to any nations 
that are shipping 60,000-kilowatt generators to the Soviet Union, and 
generators that are being used apparently solely in the manufacture 
of hydrogen and atomic weapons? Would you agree with me that 
= should cut off aid to them or should we continue furnishing aid to 
them ! 
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Mr. Hoover. There are many interesting facets to the shipment of 
oods to Communist countries. Not the least of the most interesting 
is the fact for instance, that the Chinese Nationalists are shipping to 
the Communist Chinese quite a number of millions of dollars worth of 
goods every year, and if we were to arbitrarily cut off all aid to our 
allies who were in anyway shipping materials to the Communists, I 
think it would be a very disadvantageous move on our part. It is a 
matter that has to be handled with great judgment and great dis- 
cretion. 

Senator McCartuy. May I ask you this: Do you think that it would 
be a mistake to tell this committee whether or not JOC recommended 
that those materials be shipped to Communist Russia ? 

Mr. Hoover. We are glad, Senator, to give this information of a 
type that I have outlined here to the committee in executive session 
for the reasons that we have outlined. 

Senator McCartuy. Now, on what authority, or why cannot the 
American public get this information ? 

Mr. Hoover. I have outlined one reason why I believe it is not pos- 
sible for us to keep it on a declassified basis. There are other reasons 
which are inherent in the countries themselves upon whose voluntary 
cooperation we depend for an international list at all. 

Senator McCarruy. I am curious, Mr. Hoover, and this is the last 
question, to know who in the American Government consented that 
60,000-kilowatt generators be shipped to the Soviets? Was there an 
Alger Hiss, was it someone who was merely incompetent, or what is 
the picture behind it? Why are we keeping it secret? It disturbs 
me to see three very competent gentlemen down there saying they 
must deny us that information. Why cannot the American people 
have that? 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, we went into those negotiations to make the 
best possible deal that we could make. Of that, I have no question in 
my mind whatsoever. They were, I think, in the hands of a com- 
petent negotiator in Governor Stassen. He went in to make the best 
deal that he could make, and in order to come out—— 

Senator McCarruy. What did you say about Stassen ? 

Mr. Hoover. In order to come out with a negotiation that would be 
the best that we could do, the list that we finally were able to negotiate, 
I think stands on its own feet and we are willing to supply that to 
the committee. 

Secretary Weeks. I would like to ask Mr. Marshall Smith, who has 
previously been here and been sworn, Mr. Chairman, to comment on 
that 60,000-kilowatt generator item. 

Mr. Smiru. If I may, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuamman. Yes, briefly, and I want to move along. It will 
soon be 12 o’clock, and the Chair has 1 or 2 questions that he wants 
toask. ” 

Mr. Srru. This question of the strategic importance of an item 
relates not only to the use of the item, but the volume or quantity of 
the items being decontrolled or permitted to move in East-West trade. 
To indicate the full answer to Senator McCarthy’s question would be 
a breach of security, I am afraid, but I could say this, I think: 

The decision in respect to this item was not arrived at in August. 
It took several months of continuing negotiations following the con- 
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clusion of the August negotiations, and the final result was that gen- 
erators from 5 or 6 thousand kilowatts are still under control, a 
very stringent control, and I think that when you look at the volume 
that is permitted to move you will come to the conclusion that there 
has been no greatly significant increase in the capacity of the Soviet 
Union to augment their production of nuclear materials. 

Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt you there, sir? Why would 
we ship them one 60,000-kilowatt generator when we know that that 
is being used in the production of nuclear weapons / 

Mr. Smiru. We are not aware of that. 

Senator McCarry. Does not that give them our know-how and 
all of the benefit of our research, so that it will cut down their research 
and allow them to perhaps step up their production of those generators 
by 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Smirn. We understand, Senator, and we have good evidence 
to believe that the Russians as well as their satellies have for some 
time been able to produce the greater proportion of their require- 
ments. What they obtain from the West, as I said in very relatively 
small volume, is only a marginal contribution, if any, to this total 
electric power complex. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Symington, do you have a question ? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, in replying or commenting on 
what the most recent witness has said, I believe that he is admitting 
that in giving these machine tools and generators or approving the 
selling of them by our allies to the Communists, we are giving them 
all of the know-how and engineering experience of the free world. 
I have no further comment to make on it except that. 

Now, Mr. Hoover, I would like to make a short statement that I 
have been writing while listening to this. We have been discussing 
this matter with you and Secretary Weeks and Mr. Hollister for some 
days now. As I understand it, this administration is now asking the 
Con, to put up millions and millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
for foreign economic and military aid. In effect that is asking for a 
levy against every American who pays a Federal income tax. Pre- 
sumably, you believe this request for this levy is in the interest 
of the American people and I am sure the administration does or it 
would not ask for it. 

Now, we have had an administrative official, the Battle Act ad- 
ministrator, who reports directly and jointly to the President and 
to the Congress, telling the Congress in December of 1954 that only 
copper was under embargo. In other words, based on our agreement 
with our allies, copper would not be shipped to the Communists. 
Later, however, as the result of papers that were made public to all 
citizens in other countries, but kept secret from American citizens, 
we find that 254 million pounds of copper were shipped to the Kremlin 
countries as a result of the agreements made in August of 1954. 

The former Battle Act administrator was asked how he could justify 
telling the Co in his report required by law that copper had 
been maintained under embargo. He replied that what was taken off 
was not copper but copper wire, 

Now, anybody who knows anything about manufacturing of war 


= knows that copper wire is more valuable than raw copper. 
fore this committee in recent days, a member of the President's 
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Cabinet has said that he guessed that the copper in question which our 
allies shipped to the Communists was used by the Communists for 
their war machine. 

Now, with the premises of these facts as developed by this commit- 
tee, I would like to ask a couple of questions. 

First, why is information about this shipment of copper wire re- 
leased to the citizens of other countries of the free world and not re- 
leased to the citizens of this country? “That question I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Hoover, as a member of the State Department. 

Mr. Hoover. That I think, Senator, was a basic responsibility in the 
area of the administration of the Battle Act and of these international 
lists. As to the publication of that data, I would like to refer that to 
Mr. Hollister. f think that was the question that you asked, is that 
correct ? 

Senator Symrneron. Well, if you want to refer it to Mr. Hollister, 
I would be very glad to have you do so. But what is your personal 
opinion as Under Secretary of State with respect to that policy ? 

Mr. Hoover. My opinion, and I think that of the administration is 
that we went in to make the best deal we could make, and still to keep 
what there was possible of the strategic control operations. 

Senator Symrneron. Excuse me, Mr. Secretary, that is not my 

question. My question is this: On what basis do we let those people 
of the free world know that we approved their shipping of this copper 
to the Communists, and then refuse to give that information to the 
citizens of our country when the citizens of the other countries are 
given the information in published documents ? 
- Senator McCarruy. May I interrupt. You can go a step further, 
Senator ees and ask why we have a published report on that 
list which says that no copper wire is being shipped to the Communist 
countries. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I am answering Senator Symington here. You 
have made a statement, Senator, and I am not sure I can tell you 
whether it is true or not. You say that these other countries do know 
that there has been a certain amount of copper wire shipped? I have 
no evidence of that before me at all, and so I cannot very well answer 
your question because you say that this is the case, and “If that is the 
case, why do not our people know it?” I do not know that it is the 
case. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you have not been at the hearings here, 
all of them ¢ 

Mr. Hoxsaster. No, sir. 

Senator Symineton. The only ones you have attended are the ones 
where you have been called ? 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. Will you accept my word for the fact that the 
testimony has been developed before this committee that copper wire 
has been shipped in quantity to the Communist countries? 

Mr. Horsisrer. That is not the way you stated it tome. You said 
that there were certain countries which knew the amount of copper 
wire which had been shipped, and therefore, you asked why our people 
should not know it. 

Senator Symrneron. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Hotiisrer. I thought that was what you asked. 
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Senator Symineron. In countries, foreign countries, our allies, it 
is known in those countries that copper wire has been shipped in quan- 
tity to the Kremlin and to the Communist countries. 

Mr. Houtister. That is not the question you asked. You asked me 
if it was known that 250,000 pounds were shipped. 

Senator Symineton. It was 250 million. Now, let me rephrase the 
question. It has been known for some time in countries who wanted 
to ship copper in quantity to the Communists, and we agreed that 
they could. It has been known for some time that they did. Now, 
my question to you, do you think that the citizens of those countries 
should know that when at the same time this administration keeps 
that information from the American citizens? That is my question. 

Mr. Hottister. Well, again, you say that they do know that, and 
of course, I have not that fact. 

Senator Symrneron. We submitted public documents showing it. 

Mr. Ho.uistrer. I would be very glad to see those documents. I 
do not know anything about it, and you are merely giving me the 
statement. If it is true, or generally known in foreign countries, 
certain foreign countries that a certain amount of copper wire can 
be shipped by those foreign countries, I see no reason why our coun- 
try should not know that. 

Senator Symineton. Do you think that our policy should be 
changed so that whatever is shipped and published in the countries of 
our allies should also be made known and published in this country? 

Mr. Ho.uisrer. It depends entirely on who publishes it and the 
accuracy of the statement and whether or not the admission that that 
is an accurate statement is something which might affect the whole 
negotiation with which we are engaged from time to time. 

Senator Symineton. If it is published as a public document, by 
the British Government, do you think that it should be made known 
to the American people here also ? 

Mr. Horuister. Not necessarily. I do not see any reason why every 
British public document should be necessarily made public here. 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry you answer the question that way. 
So I would like to ask you this question: Do you believe the reason 
it has been kept from the American people is because this admin- 
istration is not ag gen of it asa policy ? 

Mr. Ho.tistTer. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. You do not believe that? 

Mr. Hoxuister. No, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Let me ask you another question, Mr. Hol- 
lister. You have had opinions about foreign aid, as I understand it, 
in the past, and I have had them, too. Any public official has. 

On the basis of the information, or rather the refusal to give in- 
formation this morning by you gentlemen to this committee, if you 
were in the Senate, would you vote for the foreign aid that is now 
recommended by the administration in the quantity requested ? 

Mr. Houtisrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. I have one more question here. You testi- 
fied as I understand it, that in reply to a question of Senator Mundt, 
that the Battle Act administrator gave up in August 1954 the right to 
keep on the embargo list certain strategic materials in order to pre- 
vent, as a matter of trading, even more strategic materials from being 
shipped; is that correct? 
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Mr. Houiister. You are asking me? Would you word that as a 
question, Senator. You made a statement and then ended up by 
saying, “Is that correct?” Would you make that in the form of a 
question ¢ 

Senator Symineton. I tried to make it as clear as possible. 

Mr. Hoxiister. Would you rephrase it in the form of a question 
and.I will be glad to answer it “Yes” or “No” ? 

Senator Symincton. Let me ask you this question again. As I 
understood it in reply to a question from Senator Mundt, you said 
that you gave up in your negotiations certain materials that we ap- 
proved taking off the embargo list, in order to maintain on the list 
other items of greater strategic value which our allies wanted to 
ship to the Communists. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. It is not correct because I did not give up any- 
thing, Senator. I had no connection with it whatsoever. What I was 
trying to say 

Senator Symrneron. It was the Battle Act Administrator ? 

Mr. Howxisrer. May I finish my answer, What I was trying to 
state was that in negotiating a thing of this kind, it is perfectly obvious 
that certain concessions must be made. No country is able to go into 
negotiations of that kind and have a complete success in everything 
which it wants to achieve. The one desire that this administration has 
is to preserve the international list as strong as possible. 

There is heavy pressure to weaken it everywhere. If the floodgate 
is once broken down, all international controls cease. In any nego- 
tiation, it is obviously necessary that certain concessions must be made 
in some items to hold the line or perhaps even upgrade others. 
That is what I meant to say. 

Senator Symrneron. I have been trying to say just what you did 
say at the end. 

Mr. Hortister. Then we agreed on what I said. 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask you this question: What could 
possibly be a more strategic article to ship to the Communists than 
a modern machine tool or copper wire ? 

Mr. Horxister. I should think a lot of high explosives and atomic- 
energy materials would be much worse, if you are asking me. I am 
not an authority on it. 

Senator Symrnoton. I am asking you. That is why I thought you 
came here. It was to give us the information. 

Mr. Hotzisrer. 1 am not an authority on the strategic value of 
individual items, Senator, and I do not profess to be. 

Senator Symineton. We had a witness from the Defense Depart- 
ment who said that in his opinion it would be better to ship explosives 
and missiles, I think were the words he used, than it would be to ship 
modern machine tools because the machine tools could create many 
items of that character whereas, if we only shipped a few explosives 
or a single missile, they could only use it once. 

Mr. Ho.uister. Not as an expert, I would respectfully disagree, 
Senator, 

Senator Symineton. You do not think that that is right? 

Mr. Houuistrr. I would not agree with that; no. 

Senator Symineron. I have no further questions. 
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Senator Brenver. Is it not a fact that you are engaged in this opera- 
tion in order to keep from decontrolling everything ? 

Mr. Hotsisrer. That is roughly right; from decontrolling most 
things. 

Renae Benpver. You are now controlling on a voluntary basis over 
200 items ? 

Mr. Horazistrer. I am not sure of the number of items, Senator. 

Senator Benver. It isa substantial number ¢ 

Mr. Houtister. A substantial number; yes. 

Senator Benver. If this organization did not exist there would 
be no such control whatever ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. There would be some controls. The Battle Act 
would undoubtedly exercise controls in some places, but it would break 
down very materially. 

Senator Benper. Is it the purpose of this administration in any 
way to implement Soviet Russia ? 

Mr. Houuisrer. Todo what? 

Senator Benper. To implement, or, through some under-the-table 
operation, to strengthen them ? 

Mr. Hottasrer. This administration expresses its position very 
clearly because this administration controls a great many other things 
that are not controlled by some of our allies. We have individual 
controls in this country which keep a great many things from going 
to the bloc countries. We are evidencing in every possible way we 
can, our attempt to keep as much as possible from our possible enemies. 

Senator Benper. Much of what we have to deal with today in the 
world is not the creature of this administration. We did not make 
it, we inherited it. 

Mr. Hotxisrer. I think that is an understatement, Senator. 

Senator Benver. Under the circumstances, we are having to deal 
with the reality and operate as best we can with our allies who in 
more or less degree are permitted, or some part of their government 
is committed to the Soviets. 

Mr. Hotuistrr. We have to do the best we can in working these 
things out. 

Senator Benner. Do you know of any important items that the 
United States Government on its own is selling to Soviet Russia or 
any of the satellites ? 

Mr. Hotiister. No, sir. 

Senator Benper. And as I understand, this JOC is a committee 
of career people in the Government who were there before this admin- 
istration took over ? 

Mr. Ho xtister. Well, the committee existed and how many were 
in before, and how many stayed afterward, I would not know without 
looking over the membership. 

Secretary Werks. By aul large, without being able to cite chapter 
and verse, I am sure practically all were in the Government on that 
level before this administration took office. 

Senator Benper. As I understand this JOC has a responsibility, 
first, primarily of discussing and weighing the relative merits of de- 
controlling various items that have been requested to be decontrolled 
by these 14 other governments. 

Secretary Weeks. Within the close confines of the criteria, they 
produce the factual evidence as to what their recommendations 
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should be to the EDAC. That is all they do. They take these 
criteria, and take the rules of the game, and bring forward their rec- 
ommendations to the next higher level. If I may comment on the 
question you addressed to Mr. Hollister, I think that there is no basis 
for any question about the performance of this Government as far 
as export controls are concerned. 

We publish our positive lists, and even items that are not on our 
positive list cannot go to Russia without a license, and the trade is 
very very limited. So, it is just a question of what we can induce 
vur associates and our allies to do in this area. It is the power of 
persuasion and how far we can make them go. 

Senator Benper. Even though some of our allies are not as enlight- 
ened or possibly not as strong in their convictions about Soviet Russia, 
still, living in the kind of a world we do, we need allies, is that not 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Werks. I think we do, very much so. 

Senator Benprr. We cannot fight Soviet Russia, or we cannot win 
any kind of a fight with the world on the other side? 

Secretary Wepxs. No, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair would like to ask a few questions. 

Senator Benprr. I would like to emphasize as a part of my question 
the statement made on page five, the second to the last paragraph, of 
Secretary Hoover’s testimony, in which he says, “When the agreement 
was negotiated in 1954, it was decided by the 15 negotiating countries 
that the international list and the negotiations which established it 
were to be classified. Some of our allies would only consent to par- 
ticipate in the negotiations on the basis of a specific commitment to 
that effect.” 

That is a correct statement, is it not? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, The Chair would like to ask you one or two ques- 
tions. As I understand it, the Battle Act list to which we have re- 
ferred, and which the Chair directed that you produce on an unclassi- 
fied basis, is an American list, is it not? 

Mr. Hoover. I can answer that. That is a list that is an American 
list, and it is identical with the international list. 

The Cuarrman. It is an American list for which our Government 
has complete and full responsibility ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

The Cuarmman. Another government cannot influence that list 
and its revision unless we are willing for them to do so? 

Mr. Hoover. On the other hand, it would not be realistic to have 
the Battle Act as a different list than the international list, because 
the Battle Act list is identical with the international list. From an 
operating point of view, the two have to be the same. Obviously, we 
could not put on the Battle Act things which were not on the interna- 
tional list; otherwise we would be denying in all of the ways which 
the Battle Act contemplates things to our allies which we in effect had 
agreed should be taken off the international list, and so the two have 
to be the same. 

Therefore, the fact that they are the same means that the two should 
be by force of circumstances both classified. 

The Cuarrman. But the Battle Act list is our list, is that correct? 

Mr. Hoover. No; the Battle Act list has not been made public. 
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The Cuarrman. But I said it is our list. 

Mr. Hoover. It is our list, yes, sir, that is right. 

The Cuarmman. Pursuant to statute enacted by Congress, is not 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now, the Battle Act list according to your testi- 
mony, does not influence the international list, but quite the reverse is 
true. The international list determines the Battle Act list. In other 
words, when you enter into an agreement with these countries that 
they may ship these strategic materials, then you amend or revise the 
Battle Act to conform with the international list in the international 
agreement, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is a matter that T think should fall in Mr. Hol- 
lister’s jurisdiction as a Battle Act administrator. 

Mr. Howser. That is a fair statement. Obviously, when the in- 
ternational list has once been agreed on, the Battle Act list is made to 
conform. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the point I am making is that whatever our 
Battle Act list is today, the revision in it since 1953 has been influenced 
by the agreements made with these other countries that they might 
ship these strategic materials that have been described in the course of 
these hearings, is that correct? 

Mr. Hoxuister. Yes, sir, the Battle Act list is made to conform with 
the international list, with some reluctance. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I understand there is some reluctance, but 
without invoking in any instance the penalty of the Battle Act against 
those who desire to trade in strategic materials. 

Mr. Hotiister. You cannot invoke the Battle Act against anybody 
desiring to trade. It may only be invoked when a situation exists, 
and the President finds that there have been violations of the Battle 
Act. Then aid must be stopped unless the President waives the 
violation. 

The Crairman. So that is the purpose of the negotiations and the 
COCOM agreement. It was to get an agreement to revise the Battle 
Act list downward, is that not right ¢ 

Mr. Hotiuister. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What was the purpose of it ? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. The purpose of it was to preserve the controls 
against shipping to the bloc countries as strongly as possible could be 
preserved. 

The Cuarrman. That was the result of it, then, if that was not the 
purpose. The result was that the Battle Act list was revised down- 
ward, was it not? 

aad Senet i Yes, but that was not the purpose of it, as you 
phrased it. 

The Cuatrman. Therefore, we are thinking of future conferences 
now, and ~ are still under some pressures to future decontrol, I 
understand. 

Mr. Hoxtister. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. All right, now then, the result will be if we further 
decontrol that, the Battle Act list will be further revised downward ? 

Mr. Hotiisrer, Will be further revised to agree with whatever the- 
international controls are. 
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The CuHarrman. Whatever the international list is? 

Mr. Hoxuister. I would assume so. 

The Cuarrman. Now, I noticed this morning that Secretary Hoover 
in his 4-page statement. never once referred .to the Battle Act list, 
which is our Government’s responsibility. 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I do not think you asked him about it. 

The Cxareman. I have asked all of you about it. 

Mr. Hotister. But I thought the Battle Act question was directed 
tome. I thought the Battle Act request was directed to me, and the 
international request was directed to him. 

The Carman. I directed the questions as I announced in the 
beginning to all of you jointly, and to each of you separately, wher- 
ever your agency had the responsibility. 

Mr. Hoover. I think that was covered in my reference to putting the 
letter which we wrote into thé record. That covers all three points, 
Senator. 

The Cuamman. All right. Now, I have one other question. You 
have made the Battle Act list available to this committee on a classi- 
fied basis ¢ 

Mr. Houuisrer. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. By classified, that means each member of this 
committee should retain it in confidence and in secrecy, does it not? 

Mr. Hotuister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then, the members of the committee, if this pro- 
cedure and policy is followed, as Members of Congress are given the 
information that other Members of Congress who do not have the 
misfortune to be members of this subcommittee, are unable to have in 
their deliberations when they come to vote on these vital issues, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Hou.ister. This same information has been given to six com- 
mittees of the Congress. I think if you add up all of the people that 
are ‘on those six committees, yyou:will find that this knowledge is 
generally pretty well known: 

The Cuamman. Now wait a moment. All of this testimony has 
not been given before six committees of Congress. 

Mr. Ho.tuisrer. The Battle Act list has been. That is what we are 
talking about. 

The Cuarrman. The effects and results of the Battle Act has not 
been given to all members of the Congress as it has been given to this 
committee. But the point I am making, and you can understand what 
I am after, when you give it to us on a classified basis it is your un- 
derstanding that the members of the committee would keep that list 
in confidence, is that correct. 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And not to divulge it and not even to other Mem- 
bers of the Congress ? 

Mr. Hotaasrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And not even to other members—— 

Mr. Hottister. I am appearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee now, in exactly the same situation, and giving them a 
great deal of information which must obviously be held confidential. 

The Cuatrman. I think all Members of Congress are entitled in 
this subject. 

Mr. Hottisrer. I am sure they are. 
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The Cuarmman. And the point I am making is that here you give 
it to us on a basis where we can have the knowledge and take it into 
consideration when we go to vote on these measures that are coming 
up, the appropriations bills, and the extension of the various acts, 
and the revision possibly of the Battle Act. We can have the infor- 
mation, but as to our eolingiees who are not on the committee we are 
not permitted to give it to them so that they may have the same 
basis for consideration and judgment that members of this committee 
have. 

Mr. Hottisrer. Is that not the situation with all confidential in- 
formation, Senator ? 

The Cuarrman. I am asking you if that is not a correct situation / 

Mr. Hottister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Hoxtasrer. Yes, sir. " 

Senator McCarruy. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that when I learn, 
no matter how I learn, that our allies are shipping strategic war mate- 
rials to Communist-bloc nations, I will make that information public 
if, as, and when I please. I just want to make that clear. 

The American people are paying the bill, and giving aid. The in- 
tent of the Battle Act was to prevent shipping strategic war materials 
and I do not think that we can, in good conscience, in compliance with 
our oath of office, keep that information secret. 

May I ask you a question, Mr. Hollister, in connection with that? 
You and I will both agree, will we not, that the purpose of the Battle 
Act was to keep our allies whom we were financing from aiding the 
war machine of our potential enemy. Was that not the purpose of 
the Battle Act? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you think that when we find our allies 
aiding the war machine of a potential enemy, that we should keep that 
secret from the i’. ~w who are paying the bill ? 

Mr. Hotuisrer. That is a pretty wide question, Senator. 

Senator McCarrny. It is not a wide question, Mr. Hollister. You 
are an intelligent man, and it is a very simple question. 

Mr. Hottaster. I do not find it so, Senator. 

Senator McCarrny. Congress passed the Battle Act and you and I 
agree what the purpose of it was. It was to avoid aiding the war 
machine of a potential enemy. I ask you the simple question now: If 
we find that our allies—— 

Mr. Houtisrer. Will you let me answer it? 

Senator McCarry. Let me finish the question, please. If we find 


that our allies are ee war machine of a potential enemy, under 


what reasoning can we keep that secret from our taxpayers who are 
mepries those allies? 

r. Hottister. We invoke the Battle Act if it should be invoked, 
Senator, and we stop giving them aid, and I assume that would imme- 
diately become public, so it would not be kept secret. If the Battle 
Act were invoked, it would be made public, I assume. 

Senator McCarruy. Then you do maintain that to make the Battle 
Act list publie—— 

Mr. Hottaister. I say it cannot be made public for the reasons which 
have been given. 
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Senator McCarruy. Why in heaven’s name cannot the American 
people know what war materials our allies, whom we are financing, 
are shipping to the Communist-bloc nations! What ground could 
that beon? Iam curious, and I have a lot of respect for you and you 
are an intelligent man. 

Mr. Houxisrer. That is not the same question, though, Senator. 

Senator McCarruy.. Well, it is the new question, and answer that 
one. 

Mr. Hoxtasrer. You say why cannot the American people know 
what our allies are shipping ? 

Senator McCarrny. Yes; what strategic materials. 

Mr. Hoxsister. They know a good deal of it, I suppose. There are 
a great many statistics which are compiled, and I think the records of 
shipments of most of the foreign countries to bloc countries are pretty 
well known. 

Senator McCarruy. You are refusing to give it to this committee 
except in executive session. 

Mr. Hoxtuister. No, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. In aclassified manner. 

Mr. Houtisrer. You are asking something different now. You asked 
that the Battle Act list be given. The Battle Act list. is a list of those 
things which are either embargoed or put on a cooperative list. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hollister, you just told us that the Battle 
Act list was the same as the international list. 

Mr. Hoxxister. That is correct. 

Senator McCartuy. You said that you could not give that except on 
a classified basis. 

Mr. Horszasrer. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator McCartuy. Now, let us start from there. 

Mr. Horxister. Now, you asked quite a different question. 

Senator McCarrny. Is there any reason why the American people 
who are paying the bill cannot know what our allies are shipping to aid 
the war potential of the Communist nations ? 

Mr. Horuistrr. That isn’t the same question, though, Senator. 

Senator McCarrny. It is the question that I am asking you. 

Mr. Hottasrer. I say I do not see any reason why they should not 
have that information, if it is available to them, from the statistics 
that are given by foreign countries. It is the only way that they could 
get it, I assume. 

Senator McCarruy. Why can’t our country get it? 

Mr. Horuisrer. We may not have all of it. 

Senator McCarrny. Will you give us what you have? 

Mr. Hotaasrer. I will be very glad to give you all of the figures that 
have been made public, or can be made public on what is shipped to the 
bloc countries by our allies. I think that has already been given in 
most cases. 

Senator McCarry. Will you now give it to us? 

Mr. Hotuister. I haven’t got it right here. 

Senator McCarray. Will you now give us, and I don’t mean at this 
moment, but as soon as you can compile the ae to the ques- 
tion—will you give us a list, the international list ? 

Mr. Hotuister. I will not give the international list, no, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Why do you feel that the American people 
should not have that ? 
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Mr. Houiister. Senator, we have told you several times, and I will 
give you more reasons in executive session. We say that it is not in 
the interests of national security to give you the international list. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hollister 

Mr. Houiister. That is on an unclassified basis. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hollister, the American people are footing 
the bill. Why shouldn’t they know what war materials our allies are 
shipping to the Communist nations? 

Mr. Hotttster. That is a different question. 

Senator McCarruy. Answer that question, then. 

Mr. Hotsister. I have answered it several times, Senator. I say 
that to the extent that those figures are made public by the foreign 
countries, they are available, and I would be glad to try to collate 
them for you, if you would like to have me do that. 

The CHarrman. May I ask you this one question? This question 
is directed to each of you, and it goes to policy. The Battle Act 
Administrator took the position publicly in reporting to Congress 
that. this character of trade in these items, -while he ‘did ‘not: specify 
the items, but the downgrading and the decontrolling that took place 
at COCOM was in our national interest. 

Mr. Hotutsrer. I understand that was his position. 

The Cuarrman. You subscribe to that? 

Mr. Hotzister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hotiister. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the position of the three agencies? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir, to this extent; that we reluctantly agreed to 
the downgrading and the omission of some items in order to pre- 
serve the overall system of international controls on strategic items. 

The Caatrman. That was in the national interest? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Now, are we not inconsistent when we-say that for 
an American to get a license from our Government to ship the same 
items, that that is inconsistent with the national interest? If it is 
good for us for Russia to receive these strategic materials from our 
allies, and in our national interest, why would not: it still be better 
for us if she receives some of those goods from American merchants? 

Mr. Hotitster. Senator, the trouble is—— 

The Carman. Why is that inconsistent with the national interest ? 

Mr. Hotsister. Let me say that it depends upon whether you are 
talking about individual items or the picture as a whole. What we 
are trying to point out is that in the attempt to have the strongest 
united front against shipments of foreign countries, certain conces- 
sions have to be made. Some of our allies under those concessions 
are shipping things that we prefer not to have our people ship, be- 
cause conceivably in a particular instance, the amount that they would 
ship would be small, and the amount that our people might ship 
would be large. 

The Cuarrman. Now we have this situation: The American people 
who are taxpayers, are helping finance the arming of our allies to 
protect them against Communist aggression. 

Mr. Horttsrer. And us as well. 

The Cuarrman. All, right, us too—our allies and us against Com- 
munist aggression. They are told that we have made an agreement 
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and that testimony shows here that that agreement permits our allies 
to ship to Communist-bloc countries a great number of items of stra- 
tegic value to the Russian war effort and war machine. We tell the 
American people that that is in their interest, or in the interest of our 
country. We come back and tell the same American people, “No, you 
cannot ship those items, and you cannot trade in them with the Com- 
munist countries, because that is inconsistent with the national 
interest.” 

How can we reconcile that so that the American taxpayer can under- 
stand that paradox ? 

Mr. Hotuister. Senator, I don’t think that you have made a com- 
plete statement of the situation. You say that we told our people 
that the shipment of a certain number of things was in the interests 
of our people. I think that you should add, to make it fair, that we 
tell them at the same time that the only reason that we concede these 
items, and the only reason we make these compromises is because we 
believe-in the-long run that we are strengthening our position in the 
world by holding onto as much as we can of these controls. It has to 
be looked at as a united picture. One cannot pick individual items 
from it. 

The Cuartrman. Don’t you realize that the agreement we entered 
into in COCOM with these countries was a loss and not a gain for 
the free world ? 

Mr. Hoxutster. In the fact that there were increases in the amounts 
that could be shipped ¢ 

The CHarrman. Yes, and the items that could be shipped. Was 
that not a loss to the free world ? 

Mr. Hotuister. There was a certain amount additional shipped over 
what had been shipped before, but, Senator, it is our contention that 
unless.the agreement. had been.made along the lines substantially that 
it-was:mede, the loss would have been greater. 

The Cuatrman. I understand, so that that is the only advantage 
we got—that the loss was not greater ? 

Mr. Hotiister. The advantage was that we held the line very sub- 
stantially against shipments. 

The CuarrmMan. We held it on about 250 items and lost on 200; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hoiistrer. Some items were added, and better controls were 
established, and, Senator, you cannot discuss this by individual aspects. 
The matter must be looked at as the whole negotiation. 

The Cuatrman. I am very serious about this problem. It disturbs 
me, and I am not trying to make any political issue out of it or any- 
thing else. I think that our Government is in an inconsistent position 
when it tells the people and tells the Congress that trade in these items 
between our allies and Communist countries is in our interest, and 
then says, “But if America undertakes to trade in these things with the 
Communist countries, that would be inconsistent with our interest.” 

Mr. Hoxuister. May I answer that? It seems to be equally incon- 
sistent to say that you are doing your best to keep things from going 
to your opponents, and then when you get that in as good shape as you 
can, then say to your people, “Ship them all you want of those 
things.” 

The Cuarrman. I just cannot understand your position on that. I 
cannot understand the soundness of a position that we concur in. That 
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is our allies shipping these goods, and then saying that Americans 
cannot ship them. 

Mr. Hotaisrer. Senator, I must say with due respect to you, I find 
it equally difficult to understand if we are trying to keep the enemy 
from having certain things, it would be equally hard for me to under- 
stand why, after having fought as hard as we could to keep our inter- 
national controls, to go and break down our own. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hollister, do you honestly think that we 
should give aid to countries that are shipping horizontal and vertical! 
boring machines, 60,000-kilowatt generators to the Communist coun- 
tries? Do you think that we should continue giving aid to those 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Horsister. You are making statements which I don’t know the 
truth of, except your personal word, of course. 

Senator McCarruy. I will tell you that that is the evidence before 
this committee, and the sworn testimony of administration people, so 
you are not taking my word for it. 

Mr. Houuister. You say, Senator, if you put the question this way: 
If country X sells a horizontal boring mill to Czechoslovakia, we 
would necessarily stop all aid. Is that the way the question is put? 

Senator McCarruy. The question is very simple. 

Mr. Hoxiisrer. It is not very. 

Senator McCarruy. Should we continue giving American money to 
countries that are shipping horizontal and vertical boring machines 
and 60,000-kilowatt generators to Communist bloc nations? Should 
we continue giving aid to those countries ¢ 

Mr. Hotuster. I cannot conceive of a situation where the shipping 
of a horizontal boring mill of a certain size to a country would not in 
my opinion induce the President to call off all aid to that country. 

Senator McCarruy. You think that the aid should be called off; 
don’t you? 

Mr. Hoxuister. I said that I could conceive of a situation. 

Senator McCarrny. Do you think the aid should be ? 

Mr. Houtisrer. Let me finish. You asked me that. I am now try- 
ing to answer it. I say that I can conceive of a situation where there 
is a shipment of such a mill to a particular country, and considering all 
of the circumstances, what other things that country has and the 
help that country may be to us, I would certainly not think that aid 
should be cut off because of an individual shipment. 

Senator McCarrmy. You think the aid should not be cut off ? 

Mr. Hotxister. Under the circumstances I stated, no, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You think that our allies should be entitled— 
T want Mr. Hollister to answer this question, and he is the Adminis- 
trator of the Battle Act—you think even though our allies are shipping 
those strategic war instruments to Communist bloc nations, the aid 
should not be cut off ? 

Mr. Ho.uister. Senator, you are asking a question which cannot be 
answered unless you tell me what country you are talking about, and 
how big the shipments are, and what other things that country has 
agreed to do, and how necessary that country is as a part of our defense 
mechanism and many other factors which would have to come into the 
picture. The question can’t be answered generalized in that way. 

Senator McCarrny. It could be. 
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Mr. Hotiisrer. I am not going to answer it in that way, because 
I would have to know more facts. 

Senator McCarruy. I have just one further question. Let me ask 
you this question. When Eisenhower offered to give the Russians 
blueprints of all of our defenses and open the skies for their planes, 
how in your opinion can his deputies like you refuse to give Congress 
this trade information ¢ 

Mr. Hoxxisrer. The question did not again tell the whole story. 
Unless you ask the question that tells the whole story, it is very difli- 
cult for me to answer. I am sure that whatever the President offered 
had a quid pro quo which you failed to state. I haven’t before me 
the complete offer that was made, but I certainly endorse the attempt 
that the President has made to see if some move cannot be made toward 
reduction of the armament race. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Hollister, you know that the President 
has proposed at Geneva that we open the skies over America to Russian 
planes so that they can survey our defenses, all of our defense, and 
that we will survey their defenses. Now, with that suggestion, can 
you see why you three men can come down here and refuse to tell 
us what war materials we are shipping to Communist Russia ? 

Mr. Houisrer. I don’t see the slightest connection between the two, 
Senator, but now that you have amplified your question, the answer 
is “Yes.” I think it is perfectly consistent. 

Senator Munpr. I simply want to say as 1 member of the com- 
mittee that I think the administration and Mr. Hoover and these 3 wise 
men before us should be commended rather than condemned if they 
are exercising greater controls over American citizens in the ship- 
ment of strategic supplies to Russia than they have been able to induce 
by persuasion on the part of our allies, Certainly that is my opinion, 
speaking as one Senator. I would want to praise you and commend 
you for that fact. You have consistently maintained a tighter control 
over our shipments of supplies overseas than it has been possible to 
induce our allies to accept as their rule of thumb. I do not see any 
place in the testimony where you have said that you consider it good 
or desirable that our allies are compelling us to constantly reduce down 
this internationa] list and the Battle Act list. You have said re- 
peatedly, as I understand it, that you have reluctantly had to concede 
+ certain items in order to maintain any international controls at 
all. 

Now let me ask you specifically so that the record can be clear, do 
you consider it good and desirable that the list had to be shrunk in 
size, or would you be happier if you had been able to maintain the 
international list on a broader basis? 

Mr. Houuisrer. Very much happier. 

Mr. Hoover. Very much indeed, sir. 

_ Secretary Weexs. I would have been happier to see it kept the way 
it is, for the most part. 

Senator Munor. The concessions that you had to make were con- 
cessions in order not to lose the entire package, and you had to con- 
cede certain items in the p q 

Secretary Weeks. I do not think that there is any variance of view- 
point on that in the executive branch of the Government. All of 
us would have preferred to see the controls stay tighter. 

Senator Munpr. That is all. 
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Senator Jackson. Mr. Hollister, or whoever is the appropriate wit- 
ness, I understand that under the prohibitory list; which 1s published in 
the Board of Trade Jotirnal, the British Board of Trade, turret lathes 
under 4 inches can be shipped to the Soviets. That is in the published 
list of October 16, 1954. I assume there have been no changes. It 
has been called to my attention that this type of lathe is invaluable in 
the jet program, and other allied military undertakings. Are you 
aware of that? 

Mr. Hoxuisrer. I would not know, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Well, this comes from a very fine machine tool 
company in the State of Vermont. I invite your attention to that 
fact because, Mr. Chairman, there is a big loophole in this pro- 
hibitory list. 

Mr. ven. Could I give an observation on that? 

Senator Jackson. I understand, Mr. Secretary, that this is some 
new technology which has been recently developed in the machine tool 
field, and I should assume: you would want to follow those matters 
very closely. 

Mr. Hoover. There is a great deal of information which is available, 
and I think or I believe a considerable amount of it can be made 
available to the committee on a classified basis, having to do with 
the availability of many of the items which are on that list in normal 

roduction in large numbers within the Soviet Union itself. There- 
ore, they were items which were given up on that list which were 
of not particularly great strategic value in the sense of trade between 
any of the COCOM countries and Russia, in return for obtaining 
tighter controls on other items which they did not have in large sup- 


ply. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, the question that—— 

Mr.Hoover. Whether'that item is'one of them, Iam not technigally 
competent to go into details of ‘it. 

Senator Jackson. I understand this is a new development, a new 
technology in the machine tool industry, and that is why I invited 
your attention to it. 

Mr. Hotxisrer. Is that a new technique in England or a new tech- 
nique over here? 

Senator Jackson. It is in the United States. 

Mr. Hotuister. We control those, of course. 

Senator Jackson. I am giving some credit to our British allies and 
to our other European allies, and apparently these people across the 
way know a little bit of the machine tool field, too. 

Secretary Weeks. What I was going to comment on was this: You 
mentioned turret lathes. 

Senator Jackson. Under 4 inches. 

Secretary Werks. I have a record that Iron Age Magazine on Feb- 
rnary 9, 1956, reported a plant in Russia producing a lathe similar to 
a Warner-Swazey machine at the rate of 50 per day, or 1,000 per 
month. ‘This I think is not a new technique that you are referring to. 
Senator Jackson. Well, Mr. Secretary, that is like arguing that 
the Soviets are turning out 60-kilowatt generators, and therefore, there 
is no objection to sending them generators. The point is that they are 
eae or they need a lot of these things that can be very helpful and 
aid them. 
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Secretary Weexs. I understand that they are exporting these partic- 
ular lathes. 

Senator Jackson. Under 4 inches? 

Secretary Wrexs. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Secretary Weeks. Can I ask Mr. Smith to comment on that? 

Senator Jackson. With the same degree of accuracy that we have 
just developed ? 

Mr. Smirn. Turret lathes generally are not a new technique, Mr. 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about under 4 inches. 

Mr. Smiru. Under 4 inches, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Are you a machine-tool expert ? 

Mr. Sairn. I don’t qualify as an expert, but I was in the business for 
7 or 8 years. 

Senator Jackson. This is from a firm, and I don’t think it is appro- 
priate to name it. It is a large manufaeturing company in Vermont. 

Mr. Smiru. I think that I know the company, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, and gentlemen, all I want to say 
in conclusion is this: I think that you folks are using very, very poor 
judgment in not making this information available. I think very 
clearly you are jeopardizing the foreign-aid program, and you are 
going to have to carry the responsibility and the blame for it. Some 
of us who have consistently supported foreign aid are not going to 
su ree it this year unless we get this information. Someone has 
said, I believe Mr. Hollister said, it has. been made available. The 
purpose of getting information to the: Members of the Senate is so 
that they can debate it and discuss it. You cannot legislate in a 
vacuum. I do believe that when you look at this, exercising just com- 
mon sense, that it would not cause any great harm to make this Battle 
Act list available. It is just a statute passed by Congress, which 
places certain conditions precedent to the granting of foreign aid. I 
think that you could end a lot of unnecessary difficulty, and avoid the 
risk because that is where you are headed—avoid the risk of jeopardiz- 
ing the foreign-aid program. The foreign-aid program is going to 
have a tough enough time, but you are going to stir up the entire 
United States Senate by the refusal here to give this information. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to say—— 

Senator McCarruy. Would you yield to me? 

The Cuarrman. Let us hear the witness. 

Mr. Hoover. I would like to differ with you on one point. That 
is, that we are giving the committee, we believe, by necessity on a 
classified basis, the same information that we have given to many 
other committees of Congress, and the same information we have 
given to many other Members of Congress, for reasons that we believe 
that we have to put it on that basis. 

Senator Jackson. What if you told the Allies, “If we don’t make this 
information available to the American os we are not going to be 
able to get as much foreign aid out of Congress, and what would you 
rather have us do, get less foreign aid or have the list made public,” 
give me an honest answer to that. 

Mr. Hoover. I don’t think that — can be.answered directly, 
in the way you phrase it, Senator Jackson, but I would like fo point 
this out—— 
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Senator Jackson. I am giving you a realistic question, and it is a 
very realistic question. 

Mr. Hoover. The Senate operates, I believe, on the basis of a great 
deal of information which of necessity has to be given on a classified 
basis. I believe that is concerned in the Armed Services Committee, 
and certainly in Foreign Relations, with which I am in contact a great 
deal of the time. Decisions have to be made on the basis of classified 
information. 

Senator Jackson. But certainly this is not an area where security 
is so vital that our national security is going to be jeopardized if this 
information is made available to Congress. 

Mr. Hoover. The information is being made available to the Con- 
gress, Senator, on a classified basis. 

Senator Jackson. But, Mr. Secretary, will you state categorically 
that this information will be made available to every United States 
Senator on a classified basis, regardless of his committee ? 

Mr. Hoover. That I cannot do. 

Senator Jackson. Why are you saying it is being made available 
to the Congress ? 

Mr. Hoover. Because we understood that this committee was being 
delegated on this matter by the Congress. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Secretary, this committee is the Congress? 

Mr. Hoover. It is being delegated. 

Senator Jackson. You are saying that this information, Mr. Secre- 
tary, is being made available to the Congress, and now you know 
that when classified information is given to this committee, we can- 
not reveal it to any other Members of | the Senate. How can you make 
the statement that it is being made available to all Members of the 
Senate when that cannot be done ? 

Mr. Hoover. We are certainly giving this information to the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Senator Jackson. Do you feel that this information ought to be 
given just to a few Members of the Senate, those who are on certain 
committees ? 

Mr. Hoover. The point we are making here is that we are unable 
to give it, without violating a breach of a agreements with our 
— on a declassified basis. We are glad to give it on a classified 

asis. 

Senator McCarruy. You said this would be given to us on a classi- 
fied basis. Do I now understand that you will give us the inter- 
national lists on a classified basis? 

Mr. Hoover. You are correct, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Hollister, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Hotsister. Yes. 

Senator Benper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
Why are the lend-lease items we gave to Russia and Soviet Russia, in 
the amount of $11 billion under lend-lease—why has that not been 
declassified ? 

Mr. Hoover. That I would not know. That was before my time. 

Senator Benver. The fact is, isn’t it, Mr. Weeks, that that is classi- 
fied information ? 
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Secretary Werks. I don’t know, Senator, whether it is or not. I 
guess it has been. 

Senator Benper. I inquired for the list, and I inquired for the 
information, and I understand under the lend-lease program that we 
provided lathes, boring machines, copper, guns, planes, and all im- 
plements of warfare to the extent of $11 billion to the Soviet arsenal, 
and not a single item has been declassified, nor has there been any de- 
mand for a declassification of those items except in response to in- 
dividual requests that have been made. 

Mr. Hoover, That is my understanding, Senator. 

Senator Benper. And certainly if there were some basis for not 
declassifying any of those items in the amount of $11 billion on the 
basis of this voluntary agreement with 14 nations, certainly there is 
no disposition on your part, I am sure, to withhold information that 
is vital to our defense, or that is vital to us on the basis of maintaining 
peace and not having a a wholesale bedlam. Certainly it is in 
order that international agreements be respected, as you indicated. 
You cannot violate this any more than you could on a lend-lease pro- 
gram, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, Senator. 

The CrarmrmaNn. The lend-lease program was over 11 years ago, 
was it not? 

Secretary Weeks. I think it was, and of course that is where they 
learned a lot of their technology on that. 

The Cuamrman. I understand, but that terminated 11 years ago. 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. I think we are still negotiating some 
settlements on it. 

The Cxuatrman. But the $11 billion in lend-lease that went to Russia 
went to her during the time when she was our ally in the World War, 
did it not? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 

The CuammMan. Now, certainly they know what they have, and I 
do not see any reason why that should be classified. That could be 
classified at that time because we did not want the enemy to know what 
we were doing, but I do not think it is important now. TI see no rea- 
son why it could not be declassified. 

Senator Symineron. You mentioned machine tools, and I would 
like to get one point cleared up, if I can. I think you mentioned 
Warner and Swazey turret lathes. Did you or your assistant say 
that the quantity was important, or the quantity of lathes shipped was 
important ? 

ecretary Wreks. Did we say the quantity was important? Is 
that your question ¢ 

Senator Symineton. I think the aspect of quantity came into the 
picture, . 

Mr. Smiru. If I might answer that? 

Senator Symineron. Could you find out who this gentleman is? 

Secretary Weeks. This is Marshall Smith, who is with me, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. He was 
with me the first as I came and he was sworn at that time. 

Senator Symineton. Could he testify then on this? 

Secretary Werxs. Yes. 

Mr. Sarru. I believe your ae Senator, is whether the aspect 
of quantity is important, and I said before that I though quantity 
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enters into the consideration on the strategie importance of practically 
every item. Some items are shipped in small quantities, and are of 
little or no strategic importance, unless the technology can be copied 
from those items. But in the case of these turret lathes, they were 
shipped during lend-lease in great quantities, and obviously the fact 
that the Russians are now according to infermation which is public 
producing copies of these machines and are also producing similar 
machines in the satellite countries 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask you this question. You said you 
were in the machine-tool business. 

Mr. Smrrn. In the metal working machinery business. 

Senator Symineton. What business were you with, on machine 
tools? 

Mr. Sairu. E. W. Bliss Co. 

Senator Symrneron. The press people? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Where were you stationed then? 

Mr. Sairu. I was first in London and in New York and Detroit. 

Senator Symrneron. Are you an engineer by trade? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Now, isn’t it true that any machine-tool oper- 
ator or any machine-tool company was anxious as soon as World 
War I was over to design machines that are so good in their additional 

recision or in their labor-saving qualities that they would make obso- 
ete the vast quantities of machine tools that were used during the 
war? Isn’t that characteristic of the machine-tool industry ? 

Mr. Smiru. It is to a very great degree, but I think when you say 
that these machines that were produced during the war were obsolete, 
that is a little bit—— 

Senator Symrneton. I say, isn’t it the desire of the machine tool 
corporations in question—take your Cincinnati millers, and Warner 
and Swazey, of Bliss Presses, or Bullitt Boring Mills—the desire of 
the engineering departments of those companies to as rapidly as pos- 
sible make obsolete these machines so that regardless of whether or not 
there are excess machines in the shops in question, the new machines 
and new machine tools are so good that they want to buy those and 
just scrap the old ones? 

Mr. Smirn. That is quite correct, Senator. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, isn’t it true, or perhaps you would not 
know this, but I will state it, that the Japanese were constantly buying 
1 or 2 or 3 of our latest model units prior to World War II? The 
question I would like to ask is this: Is it not true that under the present 
arrangement that all of the latest design machine tools for at. least 
6 months can go to the Communists under the presnt agreement with- 
out any reservation of any kind whatever regardless of size or embargo 
list? Is that correct? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Are you sure that is not correct ? 

Mr. Smrru. As I understood your question, you said all of the latest 
designs of machine tools can go to the Communists. You also said 
something about 6 months which I did not understand. 

Senator Symrneron. Is a tape recording turret lathe on the em- 
bargo list? That is, the latest type turret lathe. 
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Mr. Smiru. The turret lathe in itself is not, but the tape recording 
attachments have only been developed in this country and have not 
been made available. 

Senator Symineton. When you say they are not available, did you 
mean that these companies do not make cross-licensing agreements 
where they share patents; for example, the United States machine-tool 
maaan and British machine-tool manufacturers do not operate 
together ¢ 

Mr. Smiru. Some of them do; yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. That is right, and I know that. 

Mr. Smiru. But we also have technical data controls, Senator. 

Senator Symineton. If we have a machine tool, a lathe that op- 
erates with the most modern technique, that we have developed or that 
the British have developed, and the British are very good on machine 
tools, is it not true that those are not on the embargo list for a period 
and that they could be sent to the Communists during that period ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. I know of no such arrangements, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. Well, the staff of the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, state that it is true. 

The Cuarmrman, Can you state that it is not true? 

Mr. Samira. I don’t understand the reference to a period being 
available, I know of no such arrangements. 

Senator Symineton. We will say approximately 6 months, esti- 
mated time. . 

Mr. Smiru. The inference is that during the 6 months anything can 
be shipped, regardless of any advanced technology ? 

Senator Symineron. The inference is that for a period of approxi- 
mately 6 months, the latest machine tools that were designed in, say, 
England or France as a result of cross-licensing agreements which 
would give them all of the technique of the United States, or as a 
result of their own inventions, can be shipped over a period of weeks 
and months until they are put on the list as a result of these negotia- 
tions, and the agreement that follows. 

Mr. Smrru. This you consider as a continuing arrangement ? 

Senator Symrneron. I don’t know whether it is continuing, but it 
is current today. 

Mr. Smirn. I know of no such arrangement. 

Senator Symrneron. Would you state it is not true? 

Mr. Smiru. I can’t state that because I am not in the Battle Act 
administration. I know of no such arrangement. 

Senator Symineron. Isn’t it true that items which are not on the 
list, newly designed machine tools, have to be negotiated over a period 
before they are put on the list ? 

Mr. Smiru. If you are referring to the international list, that is 
correct. 

Senator SyMINGTON. During the time that those negotiations are 
going on, can’t these new and latest type machine tools be shipped to 
the Communists ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is a matter of administration, Senator, in which I 
have no competence, 

Senator Symineron. It is a matter of fact, too, is it not? 

Mr. Smrru. I have no competence in that area. 


73122—56—pt. 2——-15 
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Senator Symrneron. You do not know wehther what I have just 
asked is true? 

Mr. Smiru. No. 

Senator Symineton. I would like to say for the record that under 
oath this committee has been told by previous witnesses that it is true. 

Mr. Hoover. Could I make an observation? Admiral Delaney is 
here, who has direct responsibility for that, and I think in view of 
the importance of the question that has been raised, it would be only 
proper that he be allowed to be heard for the record. A 

The Cuarrman. We will be very glad if you will come around, 
Admiral. You have been previously sworn, have you not? 

Admiral Detany. Yes, and I think it is a fact, as Mr. Smith has 
already testified 

Senator Symrneton. Will you raise your voice a little? 

Admiral Detany. As Mr. Smith has already testified, it is a fact 
that there is control over technology and that machines that you re- 
ferred to would not be licensed. I presume that you talk now, and 
I am talking about the United States, and I presume that you are talk- 
ing about a United Kingdom situation, I don’t believe that the United 
Kingdom would ship machines that were off the list if there were ad- 
vanced technology incorporated in it, because I believe that that 
information, as you point out, on cross licensing is well known to our 
own manufacturers, and I believe we would raise the issue with United 
Kingdom if she attempted to ship advance technology. 

Senator Symineton. Has the issue ever been raised ? 

Admiral Detany. We have, yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. And what happened asa result of it ? 

Admiral Detany. We stopped it. 

Senator Symineron. You stopped the shipments ? 

Admiral Detany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. They wanted to do it? 

Admiral Detany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And do you know in all instances where they 
wanted to? 

Admiral Detany. I can’t be specific on that. 

Senator Symineron. How did you find out about the one? 

Admiral Detany. Through cross information. 

Senator Symineron. Then there isa loophole, is there not? 

Admiral Dretany. I would not admit that any law does not have a 
loophole, Senator. 

(wa Symineron. Would you say that you feel that no modern 
machine tools of late design have been shipped to the Communists? 

Admiral Detany. To the best of my knowledge, the answer is no. 

Senator Symrneron. Then you are talking about England? 

Admiral Detany. I am talking about the COCOM countries. 

Senator Symrneron. All of the COCOM countries? 

Admiral Detany. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. And that you think that the machine tools 
that have been shipped to them are not of the latest design ? 

Admiral Detany. That would be my impression. — 

Senator Symineron. Let me ask you this question: I think the 
testimony was here that the Communists are exporting machine tools, 
like turret lathes, for example. 

Admiral Dretany. Yes. 
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Senator Symineron. Why would they be exporting machine tools 
and at the same time paying for them to be imported unless they were 
later models? 

Agnes Detany. I suppose that is a question of supply and de- 
mand. 

Senator Symineron. So that they want them from the French so 
that they can ship them to the British ? 

Admiral Dexany. I don’t think so. 

Senator Symineron. What do you mean by “supply and demand” ? 

Admiral Detany. I think if the United Kingdom needs a machine 
that the Czechs are building, that seems to meet their requirements 
for a particular job, they would import it from Czechoslovakia, and 
if a machine was not on the embargo or quantitative list or any kind 
of control was offered for shipment, by the United Kingdom 

Senator Symrneron. If the Communists wanted one, they would 
import it from the United pare 

Admiral De.any. They might, and it does not necessarily infer 
that it would have advanced technology. 

Senator Symineron. That would mean they needed it. 

Admiral Derany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. And they would be willing to pay for it in 
goods or in gold. 

Admiral Detany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. What they wanted to buy, would they want 
to buy one of the latest types, or would they buy one of the older 
types ? 

‘Admital Detany. I would presume if they needed it, they would 
get what they could. 

Senator Symineron. The best they could, would they not? 

Admiral Denany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Have you any record to show that they could 
not ship them the best ? 

Admiral Detany. I already made the statement that in my belief, 
I do not believe machines with advanced technology are being ex- 
ported to the bloc. 

Senator Symineton. Have you any reasons or any facts that could 
justify that? 

Admiral Detany. I think so. 

Senator Symineton. Tell us in a general way how that is set up. 

Admiral Detany. I think as T said before the cross licensing and 
the understanding that prevails by the American manufacturers who 
may have a subsidiary in that country, or whether the Sperry Co.— 

Senator Symrneron. We are not talking about the Sperry Co. We 
are talking about machine tools. 

Admiral Detany. Yes. 

Senator Symreron. Is there anything specific in the agreement 
that prevents it from being done? 

Admiral Drtany. It is an understanding that there is this ex- 
change of information, and we know what is being shipped. ; 

Senator Symineron. Is it a verbal understanding or 1s it in writing 
and signed ? 

Admiral Detany. T do not believe it is in writing. 

Senator Symrneron. It is just that good fellows got together and 
said, “We will do it this way, but we won’t do it that way.” 
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Admiral Detany. If you choose to say it that way, yes, sir, that 
is the way the international agreement exists. 

Senator Symrneron. And I choose to say it that way because I 
think those are the facts. As long as you have agreed to ship machine 
tools, is there anything in writing which prevents you shipping the 
best machine tools you have? 

Admiral Detany. I would say probably not, but I believe that we 
have no information to show that these machines—you are talking 
about shipments of machine tools, and there are no large shipments 
of machine tools. 

Senator Symrneron. I think we went over the fact that if you 
ship one of your latest models, it is very simple to copy them. 

Admiral De.any. It may be if it is the latest model. 

Senator Symineton. We dropped a B-29 in Siberia, and a few 
weeks later we dropped another one, and the next morning that one 
had left. As you know, they are TU-4’s, and they have thousands 
of them, direct copies. The inference is that they could copy the 
latest model even if we shipped them one. 

Admiral Detany. That is true of anything; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. Now let me ask you this question. I noticed 
in the French election the other day there were over 5 million Com- 
munist votes in France in the election. Do you think some of the 
people in France might be interested in seeing that the Communists 
got the best machine tools, instead of the average or the worst? 

Admiral De.any. Yes, sir; I think that would be true of any coun- 
try, even America. 

Senator Symrneron. And you think in this country, too? 

Admiral De.tany. There are Communists here. 

Senator Symineton. We are prevented from shipping anything of 
that character, aren’t we? 

Admiral Detany. There is mail and diplomatic pouches and so on. 

Senator Symineton. We are talking about machine tools. 

Admiral De.any. I thought you were talking about anything. 

Senator Syminetron. We cannot ship any machine tools from here 
at all? 

Admiral Detany. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. But the French can ship machine tools, is 
that not right? 

Admiral Detany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. My question is, if that is true, you have no 
agreement to prevent those people in France who might want to see 
the latest model machine tools and all of the research and technologi- 
cal corperner behind them shipped to the Communists; isn’t that 
correct 

Admiral Detany. It could be, yes, and you cannot deny that. 
Anything is possible. 

Senator Symrneton. You did not make any written statement as 
part of your written agreement in COCOM to prevent that happen- 
ing; is that correct? 

Admiral Dexany. No, sir, but there is the understanding on the 
exchange of technical information. 

Senator Symineton. With whom did you make the understanding? 

Admiral Detany. Within the participating countries. 
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Senator Symrneron. How did you do it? Did you sit around and 
discuss the matter ? 

Admiral Detany. That is the way everything is done; yes, sir. 

Senator Symirneron. Have you any records of that? 

Admiral Dexany. I think probably the minutes of the meetings 
would show it; yes, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Would you show the minutes of the meetings 
in executive session to this committee ? 

Admiral Detany. I think we could do that. 

Senator Symineron. What was the nature of their agreement on 
it? 

Admiral Detany. I cannot give you that. 

Senator Symrneton. In other words, would they say that they 
would not ship the latest model ? 

Admiral Detany. I don’t know the exact details of it. 

Senator Symineron. But do you think the minutes would show it ? 

Admiral Detany. I would presume so, if I may look at them. 

Senator Symineron. Where would those minutes be? 

Admiral Detany. There are copies in the respective agencies of 
the Government. I have a copy in my office. 

Senator Symincton. Would you show it to the committee ? 

Admiral Detany. If I can find it, I will show it to you. 

Senator Symineton. If you can find it? 

Admiral Detany. If I can find it. 

Senator Symineton. If you have it, you can find it. 

Admiral Detany. I mean if I can find the particular notation 
that you are referring to. 

Senator Symineron. If it is in there, you can find it. 

Admiral Detany. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symineton. And you have testified it is in there. 

Admiral Detany. I have not testified to that. 

Senator Symineton. I beg your pardon. I thought that you said 
the minutes would show it. 

Admiral Denany. It was a part of the COCOM discussions and 
whether the minutes will show it or not, I don’t know. 

Senator Symineron. It would be a pretty important part; would it 
not ? 

Admiral Detany. It might be. 

Senator Symrneron. Do not the minutes generally show the impor- 
tant things that go on? 

Admiral Detany. Not necessarily. 

Senator Symrneron. Not necessarily ? 

Admiral Detany. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Kennepy. I want to talk about this paragraph on page 4, on 
the British list. 

Mr. Hoover. Just a moment, if I can get a copy here. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Hoover, I think that I can read it. 

Mr. Hoover. That is on page 4? 

Mr. Kennepy. It is the fourth paragraph, the items on the second 
and third sentence, the items on the British list vary in significant 
detail from those on the international list. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. Is that a difference in the machine-tool category ? 
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Mr. Hoover. We will be glad to give that information and an anal- 
vsis of the differences in executive session to the members of the 
committee. 

Mr. Kennepy. I don’t want to get into an analysis but what do you 
mean by the differences? Is it differences of nomenclature, or are the 
differences the fact that the surveillance list and the amounts of 
quantitative control are not on the British list? 

Mr. Hoover. Both. 

Mr. Kennepy. Those are the two differences? 

Mr. Hoover. No, there are other differences also, and we will be 
glad to go into them in executive session with you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Can you tell me just for instance on machine tools, 
if there is a difference ? 

Mr. Hoover. I would rather not answer that in this session, and I 
will be glad to give you an analysis and our experts in that list will 
be glad to go over those items with you in executive session. 

Mr. Kennepy. Now, comparing this British list to the Battle Act 
list, Mr. Secretary, is it not true that the amounts of quantitative 
control are not listed on the Battle Act list either, isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that that is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. So that would not really be a problem, because if 
we made the Battle Act public, we would not want the quantitative 
control or the amounts of quantitative control. 

Mr. Hoover. We are making available to you both the international 
list and the Battle Act list on a classified basis, and therefore dis- 
eussion of individual items or comparisons with still other lists we 
would have to make in executive session. 

Mr. Kennepy. I understand that, and all I want to point out is that 
the amounts on the quantitative control is not a factor in the Battle 
Act list, so that objection as far as making the Battle Act list public 
would not be material. 

Mr. Hoover. That would be one of the factors entering into it. 

Mr. Krennepy. The second question on the surveillance list is this: 
Mr. Secretary, is it not true that by comparing the positive list of the 
British in January of 1954, and the positive list of January 1955, 
you can in fact learn what items are under surveillance, and although 
it is not listed here in the October 16, 1954, British Board of Trade 
list, by comparing the January 1954 and January 1955 positive list, 
you can learn what is under surveillance ? 

Mr. Hoover. That is a matter I would like to turn over to Mr. 
Hollister as the Battle Act administrator. 

Mr. Hotuisrer. I could not answer that without comparing them, 
and conceivably even answering that might be something that would 
be better said in executive session. 

Mr. Kennepy. My only point was it was in Mr. Hoover’s statement 
about these two, the surveillance and the quantitative control, and I 
thought it would be clarified. 

Could I ask Mr. Hollister one other question? In answer to Mr. 
Hoover, as to whether these items were reviewed generally, he said 
we went over to COCOM on a general basis, to discuss the items there. 
T think that maybe there was a misunderstanding. Were they not 
re here individually or by category before the COCOM Con- 

erence 
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Mr. Hotister. Each item was, of course, reviewed very thoroughly 
through various departments. 

The CuatrMan. The Chair wishes to make a part of the record 
excerpts from the Board of Trade Journal of Great Britain, 7 pages 
from the issue of October 16, 1954, and 1 page from October 23, 1954, 
issue, and 1 page from the August 20, 1955, issue. These will be 
printed as exhibit No. 14. (Exhibit No. 14 will be found in the 
appendix on p. 532.) 

Mr. Kennepy. Because of the question on the survaillance list, 
could we have the export control list, the positive list of the British 
of 1954-55 made a part of the record ? 

The Cuarrman. The export control list of the British in 1954, 
document No. 118 and also 1955, No. 518, will be filed for reference. 

Mr. Hotiister. Would you allow me to make one observation, some- 
what in answer to some of the questions that were asked a little 
earlier by both the chairman and by Senator McCarthy. 

I had looked up the number of Senators who are on the various 
committees that have a right to receive this information in executive 
Session, and the total is 66. I have not checked the duplications, and 
there are some, of course. 

The CuarrmMan. That is about two-thirds. 

Mr. Hottister. Something like that. 

The Cuarrman. Now, may I ask you gentlemen when it will be 
convenient for you to come to an executive session? The Chair 
personally cannot be here tomorrow, because I am required to be in 
Appropriations Committee tomorrow on a matter that is vital to my 
State. Would Wednesday morning be agreeable to you to return for 
an executive session ? 

Secretary Weeks. I could not say without looking at my schedule. 
We will let you know after lunch. 

The Cuamman. Can you let us know? If you can, gentlemen, I 
would like to pursue it Wednesday morning in order to get the thing 
to a conclusion as soon as possible. I know you would be glad to get 
it over with, and so would the committee. 

Senator Symrneton. I would like to ask that the minutes that 
Admiral Delany referred to, if possible, could be had at that executive 
session, 

The Cuarmman. All right. Admiral, will you bring the minutes at 
that session? If you cannot give me an answer now as to Wednesday 
morning—— 

Mr. Hoover. It would be very difficult, because we have a number 
of hearings that are going on at the same time on the Mutual Security 
Administration and others. 

The Cuarrman. The committee wishes to accommodate you as much 
as possible, and I cannot come tomorrow. If you cannot come 
Wednesday morning, let us know and get in touch with us, and sug- 
gest a day that would be convenient to you, and we will undertake 
to conform to that. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon at 1 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 29, 1956 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 11:15 p. m., pursuant to Senate Resolution 
188, agreed to February 16, 1956, in room 357 of the Senate Office 
Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Senators John L. McClellan, Democrat, Arkansas; Henry 
M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; Stuart Symington, Democrat, 
Missouri; Sam J. Ervin, Democrat, North Carolina; Joseph R. Me- 
Carthy, Republican, Wisconsin; Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South 
Dakota; and George H. Bender, Republican, Ohio. 

Also present: Robert F. Kennedy, chief counsel to the subcommit- 
tee; James N. Juliana, chief counsel to the minority; Jerome S. Ad- 
lerman, assistant counsel; La Vern Duffy, assistant counsel; and Ruth 
Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

The Cuatrman, Let us proceed, gentlemen. 

ene Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I have one question before I have 
to leave. 

(Members of the subcommittee present at the convening of the sub- 
committee were Senators McClellan, Jackson, Ervin, McCarthy, 
Mundt, and Bender.) 

The Cuarmrman. Senator Jackson has to leave and he has a matter 
that he wants to ask about. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS, SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MARSHALL M. SMITH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, AND PHILIP A. RAY, 
GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; HON. HERBERT 
HOOVER, JR., UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER, DIRECTOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD J. 
SACCIO, ACTING GENERAL COUNSEL, AND ADM. WALTER S. 
DELANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE 
CONTROL, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Senator Jackson. I would like to read to you, Mr. Hoover, the 
statement that is before me, and it came from the Chinese Embassy, 
and that is Nationalist China. 
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The Cuatrman. I may clarify that for you. That statement was 
delivered to me this morning by the Chinese Embassy. 

Senator Jackson. It is as follows—and I would like to have your 
comment in line with what was said in open session about trade 
between Nationalist China and Red China. The statement is by the 
Chinese Embassy, March 28, 1956, as follows: 

In connection with the current discussion of the question of trade between 
Communist and non-Communist countries, the Chinese Embassy wishes to point 
out that trade between Taiwan and the Communist-controlled Chinese main- 
land is forbidden by law, and any violations are liable to severe punishment. 
Besides, the port closure orders issued by the Government of the Republic of 
China in 1949 and 1950 against the Chinese Communists’ regime continue to be 
enforced by the Chinese Navy with vigilance around the waters of the Formosa 
area in order to prevent supplies of any kind, strategic or nonstrategic, from 
reaching the Chinese mainland. There is some trade in nonstrategic goods, 
mostly consumer goods, between Taiwan and Hong Kong, but as Hong Kong is a 
British colony, trade in whatever goods there is beyond the control of the 
Government of the Republic of China. 

That is the close of the statement. Now, my question is this: I 
understood from your statement in the public session that trade was 
going on between Nationalist China, Formosa, or Taiwan, and Red 
China. This statement says that there is absolutely no such trade and 
the implication is that there is trade or the statement is that there is 
trade between Taiwan and Hong Kong. The statement does not indi- 
cate whether or not it is konwn, when the trade occurs between Taiwan 
and Hong Kong, that it is intended for transshipment. 

Now, my first question is this: Do you have information that there 
is direct trade between Taiwan and Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I did not have an opportunity to 
clarify my remarks in the open session. I would like to have a very 
brief opportunity here to clarify them, if I might. We were moving 
pretty fast at that point. 

Senator Munpr. Before he does that, Mr. Chairman, I think that it 
would be helpful in the public interest if what Senator Jackson has 
just read and his reply could be lifted out of the executive session 
and made public. 

Senator Jackson. I think all of this should be made public. 

Senator Munpr. I am receiving many phone calls and much mail 
on that, as I am sure we all are, and I wonder if we could have an 
understanding with the Secretary that what he is about to say and 
what Senator Jackson has said could be lifted out of the executive 
session and be made public. 

The Carman. For the purpose of this question, beginning with 
the article that Senator Jackson read, and until such time as the 
Secretary indicates that he wishes to go back into executive session, 
this is an open session. You may a and answer the question 
accordingly and it will be made public. 

Mr. Hoover. I should like to clarify one of the remarks I made 
Monday before your committee regarding trade between Nationalist 
China and Red China. 

You will recall the way the matter came up was that I was asked 
whether the United States should continue to give aid to countries 
which traded with countries behind the Iron Curtain. I tried to 
point out that this was something that had to be handled with good 
judgment and discretion and that if any inflexible rules were estab- 
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lished in that regard it could do serious harm to the objectives of 
the free world. 

I had mentioned in my prepared statement that there are age-old 
trade patterns which have been established for centuries. Later I 
used the example of trade between Nationalist China and Red China. 
Parenthetically, I know of no more loyal ally of the United States or 
a more ardent foe of communism than Nationalist China. While I re- 
ferred briefly to shipments from Nationalist China in my testimony, 
my intent was to discuss trade between the two countries. Had I had 
the op ot to do so, I would have pointed out that this trade took 
place through Hong Kong and that there is no evidence of direct com- 
mercial contact between Nationalist China and Communist China, or 
of a trade in strategic items directly or indirectly. 

Approximately $2,650,000 of Chinese Communist goods were 
shipped through Hong Kong to Nationalist China in 1955. About 
$250,000 went from Taiwan to Hong Kong which presumably went to 
Communist China. Of the $2,650,000 exports to Taiwan, about 
$1,400,000 are in Chinese medicinal materials, $1 million in dehy- 
drated vegetables, and about $50,000 in tung oil, and about $200,000 in 
vegetables and miscellaneous products. 

Taiwan shipments to Hong Kong are made up of about $50,000 of 
citronella oil, and $200,000 in Chinese medicinal materials, camphor, 
and the like. 

There is, of course, a large additional volume of trade between Tai- 
wan and Hong Kong which does not involve Communist China. 

The Cuatrman. Hong Kong is a British colony, is it not? There 
would be no impropriety there, in any sense, on that. 

Mr. Hoover. This is trade which passes through Hong Kong but 
is actually goods which moved from the mainland to Taiwan or vice 
versa. 

The Cuamman. The total amount is only about $3 million in round 
numbers. 

Mr. Hoover. That is approximately correct. The figures are going 
back over a period of years, 

The CuatrMan, There is nothing in there to indicate that any of 
those goods are strategic ? 

Mr. Hoover. No; Iso stated, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrman. So a wrong impression did emanate from your 
statement in open session ? 

Mr. Hoover, It might have, and I did not have a chance to clarify 
my remarks at that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. For the purposes of the record, Mr. Hoover, on 
page 1082, Senator McCarthy directed a question to you with reference 
to the shipping of 60,000-kilowatt generators, and your answer was 
not directed in any manner, shape, or form to the matter asked about, 
and the record speaks for itself, and you can read the record. But 
this is your reply. I will read the whole question so that the record 
will be clear, and I think it will disclose that it was a gratuitous state- 
ment and not responsive to the question : 

Senator MoCartruy. Could I interrupt you there, Mr. Hoover? Would you 
agree with me, that we should cut off aid to any nations that are shipping 
60,000-kilowatt generators to the Soviet Union, and generators that are being 
used apparently solely in the manufacture of hydrogen and atomic weapons? 


Would you agree with me that we should cut off aid to them, or should we con- 
tinue furnishing aid to them? 
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Mr. Hoover. There are many interesting facets to the shipment of goods to 
Communist countries. Not the least of the most interesting is the fact, for in- 
stance, that the Chinese Nationalists are shipping to the Communist Chinese 
quite a number of millions of dollars’ worth of goods every— 


and I emphasize— 


every year, and if we were to arbitrarily cut off all aid to our allies who were 
in any way shipping materials to the Communists, I think it would be a very 
disadvantageous move on our part. It is a matter that has to be handled with 
great judgment and great discretion. 

Now, do you wish to revise that statement that you made? 

Mr. Hoover. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. I think that your own statement discloses that it 
is not millions of dollars every year with Communist China, in the 
first place, and your testimony is that to your knowledge you do not 
have any evidence of any trade directly between the Nationalist 
Chinese or Taiwan and Red China. 

Mr. Hoover. Except through Hong Hong; yes. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I thought you just stated that there was 
no evidence of direct trade. 

Mr. Hoover. Not direct trade, no, but trade was through Hong 
Kong, and it should have been “trade” rather than “shipping to 
them.” This was made as an offhand statement. 

Senator Jackson. I want to get this clear so that we understand it 
because the press has been calling and we are all being asked ques- 
tions about it. Your statement is that the Chinese Nationalists are 
shipping to the Communist Chinese “quite a number of millions of 
dollars worth of goods every year.” ‘That is a clear unequivocable 
statement. Your answer, I take it, is then that you have no evidence 
of shipment to the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Hoover. No, I have been very careful to state that in this state- 
ment. 

Senator Jackson. Your further answer is then that you have no 
evidence of quite a number of millions of dollars worth of goods 
every year? 

Mr. Hoover. There is in trade through Hong Kong. 

Senator Jackson. That is not your testimony, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover. I did not have a chance to clarify my testimony at 
that point, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I just want to finish that. 

Mr. Hoover. I would have been glad to do that. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe I have it wrong. You said in 1955 there 
was trade with Hong Kong in the sum of $214 million. 

Mr. Hoover. $2.6 million, less about 2.9. 

Senator Jackson. What other year were there millions of dollars 
worth of trade with Hong Kong? Your statement is “every year.” 

Mr. Hoover. In 1951, it was $6.7 million. 

Senator Jackson. This is new information. 

Mr. Hoover. In 1952 there was $9.7 million. In 1953, there was 
$5.8 million. In 1954, there was $3.4 million. 

Senator Jackson. Is there evidence that you have that the Chinese 
Nationalists knew these goods were going to be transshipped ? 

Mr. Hoover. They couldn’t have come from any other source, Sen- 
ator. 
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Senator Jackson. My question is, do you have evidence that the 
Chinese Nationalists knowingly shipped the goods into Hong Kong, 
knowing that the goods would be transshipped to Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

Senator Jackson. You had no evidence of that ? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

Senator Jackson. The truth is that you really do not have any evi- 
dence of this? 

Mr. Hoover. The shipments there, as I stated, or my statement was 
in error when it said, “We are shipping to,” and it should be “trade 
between.” 

Senator Munpr. Those figures you are giving us then are not all 
shipments from Formosa to Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. No. 

Senator Munpr. Some of them might be funneled back from Red 
China through Hong Kong to Formosa. That is a total of exports 
and imports between the two countries as they pass through Hong 
Kong, is that right? 

Secretary Werks. He said 2.6 came from Communist China and 
$250,000 went to Communist China through Hong Kong. 

Senator McCariny. May I suggest, Mr. Hoover, as a very repu- 
table individual and a witness, that you should correct publicly the 
statement made the other day, because the clear implication was that 
there was direct trade between Formosa and Communist China and 
we now find that there is trade between Formosa and Hong Kong, 
some of which may have been transshipped to Red China. It is just 
a suggestion, and I am not asking you to answer that at all. No 
answer is required. 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make this point, if I 
may: That was called to my attention immediately after I left here, 
and immediately the Department of State, I believe, clarified exactly 
as I have clarified it here. 

Senator Jackson. It has created an awful uproar. 

Mr. Hoover. It was done immediately and as effectively as we could. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say that I think the Department. of 
State’s press release was completely inaccurate and deceiving. I was 
called last night and the press read it to me and I had no alternative 
but to say that I thought it was completely false. I think that your 
testimony today clarifies this situation very well. 

Mr. Hoover. I had reference, Senator, as I stated immediately 
through the Department of State, to two things: One was that this 
was a total of trade between the two, and it was in nonstrategic items 
and it took place through Hong Kong. 

Senator Jackson. I want to get this clear before I have to leave, 
Mr. Hoover. Do you have any evidence at all of these goods that 
actually arrived in Hong Kong being shipped into Red China? I 
understand that you have the information of what the Red Chinese 
shipped back, but do you have the specific detailed information on 
the other ? 

Mr. Hoover. These are in the form of estimates by competent 
people in Hong Kong, and those are the figures that I gave. 

Senator Jackson. The figures that you itemized represent estimates, 
and they represent what? 
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Mr. Hoover. They represent the best estimates that can be made. 

Senator Jackson. Into Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. Red China, yes. That is Taiwan. I will reread this 
part of the statement, if I may: Taiwan shipments to Hong Kong 
are made up of about $50,000 of citronella oil, and $200,000—— 

Senator Jackson. We cannot hear Mr. Hoover’s statement, please. 

I am sorry, Mr. Hoover. Would you give that again? 

Mr. Hoover. Taiwan shipments to Hong Kong are made up of about 
$50,000 worth of citronella oil, and $200,000 in Chinese medicine 
materials, camphor, and the like. There is, of course, a large and ad- 
ditional volume of trade between Taiwan and Hong Kong which does 
not involve Communist China. 

Senator Jackson. But what I am getting at 

Mr. Hoover. That is the best estimate of the goods from Taiwan 
which go through Hong Kong and then up to Communist China. 
Those are the figures I have given to you. 

Senator Jackson. I just wondered how you could follow that 
through, because from Hong Kong they ship all over the world. 

Mr. Hoover. This is the best estimate of what actually takes place, 
of the materials shipped from Taiwan to Hong Kong that go on to 
Communist China. 

Senator Jackson. And the figures in dollars, figures that you have 
given, indicate your best estimate of what happened to the goods that 
have been shipped from Taiwan to Hong Kong, which satenquently 
found their way into Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Was there any evidence at all that there were 
direct transshipments? In other words, did the goods remain in Hong 
Kong for a long period and then were subsequently shipped into Red 
China, or is there evidence that it was merely a fiction, using the port 
of Hong Kong as an intermediary to get the goods into Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. I can answer it this way: We believe that the Chinese 
Government, the Chinese Nationalist Government, is very effectively 
controlling any shipments directly into Communist China, or any that 
they knowingly have information about. These are those which to our 
best estimates may be diverted beyond the control of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask you a question ? 

Would you have any objection, Mr. Secretary, to be quoted on that? 

Senator Munpr. This is all a public record. 

Senator McCarruy. All right, then. 

Senator Jackson. All of this will be made public. 

Mr. Hoover. Admiral Delany is here with a great deal of the in- 
formation which he would like to give to the committee with regard 
to these lists, and the items in which you are interested. 

Senator Munpr. Before you leave the Chinese thing, I would like 
to inquire of Mr. Weeks, but I think he has disappeared. Perhaps 
Mr. Hoover can answer it. 

Do you have any figures that would break down this trade between 
Communist China, through Hong Kong which would indicate whether 
on ee of trade was in favor of Formosa or in favor of Red 

ina 
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Mr. Hoover. It would appear from the figures that the balance of 
trade is larger from Communist China to Taiwan than it is from 
Taiwan to Communist China through Hong Kong. 

Senator Munpr. That the Formosan Government gets more from 
Red China than it ships to Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I understood Mr. Weeks to say and 
I was not sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. As to these figures of citronella oil and the other com- 
modities that go into Hong Kong, now you have direct evidence that 
those are shipments by Taiwan to Communist China, and they know- 
ingly shipped that to Communist China? 

Mr. Hoover. Our information indicates that those go into general 
trade in Hong Kong, and then subsequently are diverted from Hong 
Kong to Red China. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Secretary, that is not really saying that this is 
trade between Taiwan and Communist China. That is trade between 
Taiwan and Hong Kong and between Hong Kong and Communist 
China, is it not? 

Mr. Hoover. That may be through Hong Kong, but the ultimate 
effect is that those materials flow from either Communist China to 
Nationalist China, or from Nationalist China to Communist China. 

Mr. Kennepy. But the only point, Mr. Secretary, is that Taiwan 
has no control over it once it gets into Hong Kong. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. Kennepy. But to leave the implication of the fact that the 
send this material to Hong Kong means that. Taiwan is trading wit 
Communist China. That is not a correct implication, is it ? 

Mr. Hoover. That point I was making originally was that to set 
any arbitrary rules as to any trade which may occur directly or 
indirectly between countries in the world where trade patterns had 
been going on for centuries would be to very seriously embarrass our 
allies and keep our allies from participating to the full extent that 
they might in the maintenance of a free world. 

Mr. Kennepy. I appreciate that. I just think that with the rela- 
tionship between Taiwan and Communist China, this is a rather 
serious question. If the only evidence we have is that Taiwan is 
sending goods to Hong Kong and then Hong Kong might be sendin 
them to Communist China, that is not evidence that there is trade 
between Taiwan and Communist China. 

Mr. Hoover. The point I was making was that these trade patterns 
have grown up over such a period of years that to try to arbitrarily 
say that any goods that flow from one area to another was cause for 
cute aid, or taking other measures of that type arbitrarily, 
von of very great embarrassment to our allies in trying to stand 
with us. 

At this point, Senator Symington entered the hearing room.) 
enator McCarruy. Could I ask a question there? 

Then, Mr. Hoover, it boils down to this, that Taiwan trades with 
the British Crown Colony and does not trade with Communist China, 
and there may be some transshipment of those goods? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Munpr. Is it not also true, Mr. Hoover, that a lot of the 
material that the British are shipping into Hong Kong gets ultimately 
transshipped into Red China? 

Mr. Hoover. I think within the matter of the international lists, 
which are there. Those are nonstrategic goods and defined as such. 

Senator Munpr. It always appealed to me that one reason the Com- 
munists have refrained from taking over Hong Kong, which they can 
do in any 24-hour period, I presume, is because this is one conduit 
through which they are able to increase the intake of goods and the 
egress of goods as far as Red China and the free world are concerned. 
I think the Communists find Hong Kong a nice shopping center to 
their own advantage. 

Senator Symincton. Might I ask a question there? 

Mr. Hoover, I understand that Senator Jackson has already covered 
the fact that when Senator McCarthy asked you about the 60,000- 
kilowatt generators and so on being shipped to the Communists, you 
replied that there are many interesting facets, and so forth, and that 
has already been read into the record. But you say: 

Not the least of the most interesting is the fact for instance, that the Chinese 
Nationalists are shipping to the Communist Chinese quite a number of millions 
of dollars worth of goods every year. 


Then in the statement in the New York Times this morning I read: 


Lincoln White, State Department press officer, backed up Mr. Hoover today 
with the statement that according to State Department information in 1953 
approximately $2,650,000 worth of goods moved from Hong Kong to Nationalist 
China, and about $250,000 worth in shipments from Nationalist China to Hong 
Kong, which presumably go on to Red China. 


Certainly, $250,000, which presumably goes on to Red China, is no 
backup of your statement that millions of dollars went from Nation- 
alist China to Communist China annually; is it? 

Mr. Hoover. I think that I said, Senator, in making that passing 
reference to it at the time, that I had meant to say, to clarify it, that 
it was trade between the countries rather than shipments to them. 

The eras that I gave in my statement I think bear out these figures 


that are here. 

Senator Symineron. I am sorry that I had to go over to the Capitol 
for a moment while you were testifying. Let me ask this for my own 
information : If the State Department or the administration found out 
that the Formosa Nationalists under General Chiang were trading 
in any quantity with the Chinese Communists, they would be opposed 
to that? 

Mr. Hoover. I said in the statement that I made, Senator, that we 
have the highest possible regard for Nationalist China, and all of 
the measures that they are taking. We think that they are doing an 
excellent job of control as far as direct trade goes with the Red 
Chinese. 

Senator Symrneron. You might have a higher regard for them than 
I do, and I am not saying that you do. You might, but we had not 
heard before that there was any trade going on between Nationalist 
China and Communist China, and I was wondering if you found out 
that there was whether you would stop it. How would you stop it 
and what would you do? 
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Mr. Hoover. As I pointed out, this trade is taking place between 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

Senator Symineton. So that at best it is indirect trade; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. It is in nonstrategic items. 

Senator Symineron. And the article goes on to say that some 
British have been punished for 30 days. It says: 

Suspensions from the United States export privileges were imposed for 30 
days upon two London companies found to have diverted supplies of drugs to 
the Chinese Communists. 

Does that mean that after 30 days they can get more things and 
continue that trade, if they can get away with it? 

Mr. Hoover. That I wouldn’t know, and I think Mr. Hollister or 
Admiral Delany would answer that. 

Mr. Hottrster. I don’t even know what it is, Senator. 

Senator Symineron. You don’t know about these suspensions? 

Mr. Hotuistrer. No. 

Secretary Werks. That comes under export control, and Mr. Smith 
could answer that, I think. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me read it again. It says: 

The New York Times reported incorrectly yesterday that the Battle Act listed 
exports from Nationalist China to Communist China for 1953 of $7,300,000. 
In fact, the Battle Act showed exports from Communist China as not reported 
in 1952, 1953, and 1954, and as “none” in the first 8 months of 1955. Meanwhile, 
the United States Government began penalizing two British concerns for ignoring 
this country’s export regulations. Suspensions from United States export 
privileges were imposed for 30 days upon 2 London companies found to have 
diverted supplies of drugs to the Chinese Communists. The penalties were 
imposed by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

What I asked was this: After the 30-day period, do we let these 
2 companies continue to purchase materials from the United States? 

Mr. Smirn. I am sorry, I do not know that particular instance. 
I know that there are other cases, though, where in general the sus- 
pension may be from 30 days to an indefinite one. There are companies 
presently whose rights to trade with this country have been under 
suspension for more than a year. 

Senator Symrneron. Are these companies which have to do with 
what we are talking about ? 

Secretary Werks. I think that we take up every case on its merits 
in trying to control our exports under the Export Control Act. If 
somebody does not do the right thing under them, we take up the case 
on its merits and suspend them or cancel their privileges, or what not. 

Senator Symineton. Well, in my opinion, sulfa and drugs like that 
are strategic materials for war use. I was wondering if that was 
all of the penalty that these two British firms would have. 

We had a lot of trouble, as you will remember, with a certain British 
citizen named Lee, a Chinese nationalized British citizen, in the ship- 
ment, of rubber. Two years ago, or 3 years ago, he was shipping 
rubber directly into Odessa. That was from the British territories. 

I was just wondering, if we find these British firms shipping some- 
thing which is a strategic material, whether the only penalty they 
get is a 80-day suspension, and then they can go right ahead and do 
the same thing in a different way if they want to. 


73122—56—pt. 2——16 
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Secretary Weeks. I would be glad to look up that particular case. 

Senator Symineton. Would you do that and file it for the com- 
mittee’s record ? 

Secretary Weeks. In general, on the question of antibiotics, we 
have more or less lifted the thing because as a practical matter you 
cannot maintain controls in antibiotics today. There is production 
within and without the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Symineron. If you lift it why do you suspend them at all? 

Secretary Werks. I would have to look that up. 

Senator Sym1neton. Would you get the record on it and give it to 
the committee when it is convenient ? 

Secretary Werks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McCarrny. Secretary Weeks, this does not call for an 
answer, but may I say to you gentlemen who are representing the 
administration, that my mail and my phone calls have indicated that 
you are creating an extremely bad impression by withholding in- 
formation about what we are allowing our allies to ship to Com- 
munist Russia. I know that you are not running the Government, 
but for what it is worth I would like to say that just an awfully 
bad impression is being created by this secrecy in withholding this 
information. 

Everyone knows that the Communists have it and our allies or 
so-called allies have it, and the average American cannot understand 
why competent men like you gentlemen are coming before a con- 
gressional committee and withholding this information. 

As I say, this does not call for any answer. It is just something 
which I hope you pass on to the higher authorities. 

Senator Munpr. Before we get into executive session, I would like to 
say that I would be happy to associate myself with what Senator 
Spamgion said. It seems to me when we catch these traffickers in 
blood, if it is worth any suspension at all, it ought to be worth a lot 
more than 30 days. You are just wasting your whole enforcement 
mechanism if, after you finally catch one, you give him what would be 
tantamount to a penalty for a traffic violation of serious consequences 
in this country. 

I wish that you would tighten up this export control business so that 
when you catch them as you must have caught them if you take them 
out for 30 days, you either take them out for a year or take them out 
permanently. There is no use fooling in this business. Let us either 
get serious about it or scrap the whole export control business, 

Senator Symineron. I agree with that, and I thank the Senator. 

Secretary Weexs. I would like to say this, that 30 days could put 
an exporter out of business. 

Senator Munpr. I want him out of business, and I would be much 
surer about it if you made it a year. 

Secretary Weeks. Let us get the facts on that. 

The Cuarrman. When the Secretary indicates he is ready to go back 
into executive session, we will do that. 

Mr. Kennepy. I just want to get it clarified that the figures that you 
read off earlier for former years covered trade between Taiwan and 
Hong Kong rather than anything else? 
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Mr. Hoover. That is correct, and those are publicly available figures. 
All of these figures are publicly available. 

Senator McCarrny. Before you go back into executive session, just 
so that the record is absolutely clear, we have no evidence whatsoever, 
have we, of any direct trade between Nationalist China and Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr. Hoover. None whatsoever, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I think that is cleared up now, and we are back in 
executive session. 

(Whereupon the public hearing was recessed at 11: 45 a. m.) 
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APPENDIX 


EXHIBITS 


No. 13 


Commodities Licensed for Shipment to Soviet Bloc by Department of Commerce 
August 26, 1954—lFebruary 27, 1956 


SUMMARY 


. Agricultural and forest products $19, 908, 557 
. Chemicals and plastics. 931, 423 
. Drugs, medicinals, laboratory and medical supplies 441, 600 
. Farm machinery and equipment 1, 012, 452 
. Gift parcels and wearing apparel 370, 466 
. Household goods 13, 559 
. Industrial and electrical equipment 346, T98 
. Metals, minerals, and raw materials___..........__.--.__._ 1, 896, 182 
X. Musical instruments, radios, and TV 13, 474 
<. Office equipment and supplies 42, 534 
. Petroleum and products 158, 395 
. Photographic equipment 2, 771 

. Textiles 3, 412, 616 
. Transportation equipment 1, 125, 750 

. All other 22, 748 


29, 699, 325 


Dollar 
Commodity Dollar value | value by 
groupings 


-| $19, 908, 557 


Cotton, raw 

En a i odnibesanbrenns asaaniiesntiahineeaeaians A ee 
Cottonseed oil 

Fresh fruits- 

_ and skins 





ed, field 
Seed, hybrid corn 
Seed, sorghum 


Shuttle block blanks 
Ski billets 


So) 
Tallow, inedible... 
Wheat flour and wheat 
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Commodity Dollar value 





II. Chemicals and plastics 
Aluminum chloride 
Benzene hexachloride 
Buty] acetate 
Cellulose nitrate - 

Chemtan resin 5 
Citric acid 
DDT and other insecticides. - 
Dimeth ylamine aiid 
Dyestuffs 4 
Ethy!] cellulose 
Maleic anhydride . 
Meta-para-cresylic acid - - 
Methyl methacrylate 
Rubber curing agents (Tetrone A, etc 
Sodium cyanide 3 
Sodium hydrosulfite - -- - 
Styrene and polystyrene 
Urea 
Prepared fertilizer mixes. - 
Miscellaneous chemicals 
LiI. Drugs, medicinals, laboratory and medical supplies 
Aureomycin 
Bacteria culture media___- 
Blood serum_____-- 
Caffeine ___ 
Deodorants 
Drugs and vitamins other than antibioties 
Dibydrostreptomycin__. iat : 
Gum benzoin , ; 
Hearing aids and parts. 
Hospital ~ ecm 
Ipecac root... ote 
Penicillin. h 
Skull plate, tantalum. 
Viruses, dried __ 
X-ray machine parts_. 
Wheelchair 
Rats, live__- ri: 
Tetraethyl ammonium chloride. - , we ss 
IV. Farm machinery and equipment.-_- ; ea |} 1,012, 452 
Bagging scales, automatic _- ; } 10, 001 
Bag closers, vente able_. ; ; ‘ 1, 234 
Balers ___. ; steal scpissinhdblahcinbitiantieediiinn 9, 182 | 
Baler twine. ; Ne ; 985 
Belts, drive. . eee aot a . 1, 200 | 
Chain saws and motors : 1, 965 
Corn grading and cleaning machinery 262, 234 
Corn pickers pees i : | 30, 592 
Corn huskers _-- cee ; 4, 618 
Choppers, Lundell___._. ee a 2, 310 | 
Cultivators PACE RES 7, 342 
Cleaners, grain.............--- ’ ‘ k san 9, 169 
Conveyors. pioielinlisnet srsiaiicbied 20, 100 | 
Cream separators... -.--.. sanimanaeebima ayaa 540 
Fertilizer spreaders on } 73, 624 
a ee 7, 580 
Hoes... -- Rese taciiacs etic eed » linden nctvegen en 4,170 
Hammer mills____- Saacsaiabis id ea 5, 490 
Harvesters, hay......-- oe ee 19, 466 


Harvester-threshers, grain ainda ele 25, 834 
H “ : : 1, 610 











RE AS Rie ene SE See 


se ene tik tein saninuinlivnneaton 37, 365 
Neen ection 
Listers_____ 

Loaders, power 

Milking machines... ................--- 
I omtenntlin ‘ 
Mowers, power 

Planters a 

Plows_...__- 

Pasture renovator. 

Sprayers. F ina 

Tanks, milk __ 

Tractors, MR do cone ‘ 

Tractors, garden 

Threshers, grain 

Threshers, rice 


ep 7 


Water systems, pressure 

Windrowers, grain 

Spare parts, n. e. Cc. 6 ines ‘ 
Miscellaneous small items (ineludes tractor chains) - - visa each dale an = 


se Sigemperoes 
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Dollar 
Commodity Dollar value | value by 
| groupings 


. Gift ye SD WR NE isis ca ktatns wakes son essse es staasees seeue A $370, 466 
ift parcels, used clothing 
Raincoats, rubber boots.....-..._---- 
Zippers. 
Costume jewelry__.__- si commesed 
OU Te es cn oe a ee es ee 
VI. Household goods_-.-- Pied erss cities eS sbsiakacvadeseweacdaaaces 
DE RINNE So aoots eh Sb Lc shoe techs 
Clothes hangers_. 
Hand-knitting and sew ing ‘machines and apace 
Bathinette____.___- 
Ironer _- 
Kitchen sink and cabinet_.___.-____- jks Scttibpeic tc aws 
Personal effects, miscellaneous __ 
Playing cards 
Polyethylene bags_ - 5 
Refrigerators and trannies 2535 os, cent cad ands sepcdeadie te 2 
Safety pins ; 
Sewing needles. 
Spray gun. les at 
Toaster, fan, iron, etc 
Vacuum cleaner, ‘floor polisher. 
Washing machines 
VII. Industrial and electrical equipment 
Broom caps, metal__ tas 
Capacitor . as 
Carbon paper coating machine___- 
Carbons, lighting = 
Electric motor, 200 h. p- 
Filter leaves, stainless steel . - . 
Generators, a. ¢., 12.5 kw 
Generator brushes - 
Industrial instruments 
Industrial sewing machine parts. -_.......-.....-.-.-.--- 
Mold for plastic glasses 
Paper cutter 
Power shovel parts, other than se 
Rayon plant instruments _. inode 
Rayon plant thread guides.__ te 
Typecasting machinery, parts and accessories... _- bee i 
Metals, minerals, and raw materials -_- bike sbtdat. iti eee 1, 896, 182 
Barer eneth oo Fi inal al tee 
Lithium minerals. 
Mother of pearl shells__.-.------ 
Pearl essence 
Phosphate rock 
Sterling silver alloy 
Tinplate 

. Musical instruments, radio, TV ; 
Radio, phonograph, T’V sets, and parts_.........-.....- i 
Musical instruments 
Phonograph records. 

. Office equipment 
SE PN i a lis «di ne ckethlailaiiaiewidittellr= died bin <pplenctets 
Typewriters 
Adding machines 
Calculating machines. 
Dietating machines 
All other__. 

. Petroleum and products 








Aviation gasoline 
Auto transmission fluid 
. Photographic equipment Se 2,771 
ea equipment and film 
Developed film 
16 mm, projector b 
. Textiles 3, 412, 616 
3, 411, 368 
1, 247 
1 | 
1, 128, 750 
5, 081 
31, 167 
1, 069, 612 
17, 200 
2, 078 
Outboard eae 25 horsepower 555 
Tire repair kit 57 
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Dollar 
Commodity Dollar value | value by 
groupings 





XV. Allother 
Book matches ale ad 
Printed advertising material 
Artist supplies_- a 
Used postage stamps 
Urn and ashes (human) 
Scientific specimens 
Dried plants and flowers------ 
Paper and products-_. 
Microcards of magazines- - 
Microfilms__-_ -_- 
Glass samples_....-.------- 
IS vwtininn é nu nacamendmtn sttnw cman teln in chtiiias de 
Bow and arrows 
Fire extinguisher 
Fossils-_ -- sits 
Crystal globes 
Color card ; 
Live falcons (for 200) -_.- 
Nameplates, aluminum 
Willow baskets 
Logging euqipment 
Variable speed belts - --- sak hoes aaoueiel 
I a inc was cearcn nto mine ye Uilaieiemarsinee ani 
XVI. Grand total 29, 699, 325 











{From the Board of Trade Journal, October 16, 1954] 
TRADE WITH THE Soviet Bioc: Lists oF Goods CONTROLLED FOR STRATEGIC REASONS 


On July 26, the President of the Board of Trade announced in the House of 
Commons that, following consultations with other countries, agreement had been 
reached on a reduction of the lists of goods other than ships, the export of which 
to the Soviet Bloc (as distinct from China) is controlled for strategic reasons. 
Certain problems of definition had still, however, to be worked out. 

Although one or two definitions have yet to be settled, it is now possible to pub- 
lish below the new lists of the items, other than ships, the export of which is 
controlled by the United Kingdom for strategic reasons and which may not, 
therefore, be exported to the Soviet Bloc countries without approval. 

The general effect of the revised controls is to reduce the embargo list by about 
80 items, and the quantitative contro] list by about 70 items and to enlarge the 
area of permitted trade in a large number of categories remaining under control. 
Examples of the last include general purpose machine tools, electric generating 
plant, locomotives and railway equipment, chemicals and chemical plant. 

List I shows the goods which are subject to embargo and List II the items 
which are subject to quantitative limits. 

For the convenience of traders List I includes the munitions and atomic energy 
items which have for several years been subject to embargo in the United King- 
dom. These goods weer outside the scope of the President’s announcement on 
July 26. The number of items in List I is accordingly greater than that men- 
tioned by the President. 

For technical reasons and in order to facilitate matters for traders, some of 
the definitions used differ slightly from those agreed by the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee on East-West Trade. In no case, however, do the amended definitions 
alter the scope of the controls agreed by the Co-ordinating Committee. 

Most of the necessary changes in export licensing are brought about by the 
Export of Goods (Control) (Amendment No. 2) Order, 1954—see page 788 of this 
issue. 

Exporters should address any inquiries concerning these lists either to the 
Board of Trade, Commercial Relations and Exports Department, Horse Guards 
Avenue, London, S. W. 1 (from which further copies of the lists may be obtained) 
or to the Production department for the item concerned. Applications for export 
licences or for further information on the types of goods for which an export 
licence is required should be addressed to the Board of Trade, Export Licensing 
Branch, Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. C. 1. 
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LIST I 
Group A 
Apparatus designed for removing surplus stock from workpieces of metal or 
other materials :— 
(a) by the discharge of electric sparks from a shaped electrode, or 
(b) by applying ultrasonic vibrations, or 
(c) by electrolytic means in combination with abrasive action. 
Machines and apparatus specially designed for making or measuring gas turbine 
blades. 
Machines, Metalworking, not elsewhere specified, the following :— 
Boring and turning mills, vertical, the following :— 
Automatic cycle types. 
Types other than automatic cycle, with table diameter over 94 inches. 
Deep hole drilling machines in which the coolant passes through the drill. 
External surface broaching machines. 
Forging hammers, the following :— 
Gravity hammers having a falling weight of over six tons. 
Steam, air or mechanical hammers of rated size over five tons. 
Gear cutting machines, other than hobbing machines of 48 inches maxi- 
mum work diameter or less. 
Grinding machines, the following :— 
Auto cycle, auto sizing grinding machines for broaching tools. 
Automatic oscillating race track grinding machines. 
Contour profile grinding machines. 
Dise grinding machines, multi-spindle. 
Gear grinding machines, generating types. 
Internal grinding machines incorporating high frequency (over 60 
e eycles) spindles. 
Jig grinding machines. 
Roll grinding machines. 
Surface grinding machines, horizontal spindle, rectangular recipro- 
cating table greater than 24 inches wide. 
Surface grinding machines, multi-spindle, rotary table. 
Thread grinding machines. 
4 Honing machines, multi-station. 


$] Lathes, the following :— 


Centre lathes exceeding 18 inches centre height and exceeding 18 
x feet between centres. 
4 Combination tube boring and turning lathes. 
4 Multi-spindle automatic lathes. 

Right-angle T lathes. 

Spinning lathes designed for use with or equipped with spindle drive 
motor exceeding 10 h. p. 

Turret lathes of 4 inches bar capacity and over or swing-over-bed of 
24 inches or over. 
% Machinery for drawing and tempering wire 0.015 inch in diameter or 
less or tubing 0.026 inch in diameter or less. 

Milling and planing machines, the following :— 

Armour plate planing machines. 

Milling machines having a traveling head or heads, capable of milling 
aircraft spars. 

Planing machines, plano-milling machines, combination planing and 
milling machines with capacity for workpieces 6 feet wide or over or 
20 feet long or over. 

Thread milling machines, 6 inches thread diameter and over. 

Presses, hydraulic and mechanical, of an effective operating pressure of 
over 1,000 tons. 

Profiling, copying and duplicating machines. 

Machines specially designed for the working or forming of aircraft sheet, air- 
craft plate or aircraft extrusions. 
Machine tool parts and accessories, the following :—- 

Accessories, for attachment to metal working machine tools, designed to 
render such machine tools capable of the automatic reproduction or dupli- 
ahs) of a model, template or pattern (other than taper turning attach- 
ments). , 

High frequency spindle (over 60 cycles) and assemblies thereof for 
internal grinding machines. 

Metal cutting and working tools, not incorporating diamonds, for machine 
operations, the following :— 
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Deep hole drills of the type in which a hardened steel or hard metal cut- 
ting piece is fixed into a tubular shank. 
Surface broaching. 


Group B 


{In this group a specified corrosion-resistant material means polytetrafluoro- 
ethylene, polytrifluorochloroethylene, or a material containing :— 

(i) 90 per cent, or more tantalum, titanium or zirconium, either sepa- 
rately or combined, or 

(ii) 50 per cent, or more cobalt or molybdenum, either separately or 
combined, or 

(iii) 10 per cent, or more silicon (as metal alloy).] 

Blowers and compressors (turbo, centrifugal and axial-flow types), wholly 
made of or lined with aluminum, nickel or alloy containing 60 per cent, or 
more nickel. 

Carbon black furnaces, controlled atmosphere type, intermittent or continuous, 

Centrifugal counter-current solvent extractors. 

Centrifuges, with a peripheral speed of 1,000 feet per second or more, wholly 
made of or lined with aluminum, nickel or alloy containing 60 per cent, or more 
nickel ; and centrifugal bowls made of these materials. 

Compressors, not elsewhere specified, of 300 b. h. p. or more, capable of 
delivering air, gases or vapours at pressures exceeding 450 p. s. i. g. 

Dielectric driers for bacteriological materials. 

Electrolytic cells for the production of fluorine. 

Equipment for the production of hydrogen and deuterium oxide, the follow- 
ing :— 

Complete installations capable of producing hydrogen by the electrolytic 
process at a rate of 30,000 cu. ft. or more per hour ; 

Electrolytic cells for the production of hydrogen at a rate of 60 cu. ft. 
or more per hour; 

Equipment for the production or concentration of deuterium oxide. 

Equipment for the production of lubricants (petroleum based or synthetic), 
the following :— 

Dewaxing units, including centrifugal and solvent dewaxing units; 

Filtration units, including percolation filtration, contact filtration, and 
filtrol fractionation units; 

Fractionating, rectifying, and dephlegmating columns, and parts specially 
designed therefor ; 

Hydrogenation plant designed to operate at pressures of 360 p. s. i. g. or 
over (other than equipment specially designed for the production of am- 
monia or methanol) and parts specially designed therefor. 

Solvent processing units, including phenol, duosol furfural and nitro- 
benzine solvent extraction and propane de-asphalting units; 

Complete plants incorporating any such equipment for the production of 
lubricants. 

Equipment specially designed for the production of nitrogen tetroxide or its 
conversion to nitric acid of 98 per cent, or higher concentration. 

Equipment specially designed for the separation of isotypes of uranium, 

Furnaces, vacuum, designed to operate at pressures lower than 0.1 mm. of 
mercury and at temperatures higher than 1100° C. 

Gas liquefying equipment, the following :— 

Equipment for the separation of helium from methane; 

Liquid fluorine producing equipment ; 

Liquid oxygen or liquid hydrogen producing plants specially designed to be 
mobile or transportable in one or more units. 

Heat exchangers (tubular) and parts therefor, other than aluminum tubing, 
designed to operate at pressures of 300 p. s. i. g. and above and having all parts 
in contact with the flow made of or lined with any one or more of the following 
materials: aluminum, nickel, titanium, zirconium or alloy containing 60 per 
cent, or more nickel. 

Oil well drilling and exploration equipment, 

Pipe and tubing made of or lined with polytetrafluoroethylene or polytri- 
fluorochloroethylene. 

Pipe valves and cocks having all parts in contact with the flow made of or 
lined with a specified corrosion-resistant material, other than valves of the 
following descriptions :— 

(a) Check valves, non-return valves, float valves. 

(b) Pressure relief valves designed for working pressures of less than 
450 p. s. i. g. 
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(c) Valves and cocks specially designed for milking machines or for 
electrical household refrigerators or for home freezers. 

Plant for the production of military explosives, parts specially designed 
therefor including nitrators, batch types with a capacity of 125 imperial gallons 
or more, and continuous types. 

Plant for the production of titanium metal (other than separate plant for the 
production of titanium tetrachloride) and parts specially designed therefor. 

Processing units of types suitable for the production of components of aviation 
fuels for reciprocating engines, and complete plants incorporating one or more 
of such units. 

Pumps (other than vacuum pumps) capable of delivering liquids separately 
or in combination with solids or gases or solids and gases and, 

(a) designed to move molten metals by electromagnetic forces, or 

(b) with all parts in contact with the flow made of or lined with a specified 
corrosion-resistant material, or 

(ec) designed to produce pressures of 450 p. s. i. g. and above and having 
an inlet connection greater than 3 inches internal diameter. 

Units for treating, separating and stabilizing mineral oil and natural gas, 
and for extracting natural gas, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Complete plants incorporating one or more of such units. 

Vacuum diffusion pumps having a diameter, measured inside the barrel at the 
inlet jet, of 12 inches or greater. 

Vacuum pumps (mechanical diffusion or ejector) designed to produce a 
vacuum of 0.1 mm. of mercury pressure absolute or less and parts specially 
designed therefor. 

Valves, with bellows seal, wholly made of or lined with aluminum, nickel or 
alloy containing 60 per cent. or more nickel, either manually or automatically 
operated. 

Welded or seamless steel drill pipe conforming with the specifications of the 
American Petroleum Institute for oil country tubular products. 


Group C 


Compression ignition (Diesel) engines of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Capable of developing 50 b. h. p. and over and having a non-magnetic 
content exceeding 50 per cent. of their total weight; 

(b) Capable of developing 1,500 b. h. p. and over and speeds of 600 r. p. m. 
and over. 

Electrical machinery of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Generators, generating sets and synchronous condensers of a maxi- 
mum continuous rating of 10,000 kW. and over and stators and rotors there- 
for; 

(b) Motors 12,500 b. h. p. and over, 1 hour rating; 

(c) Motors over 1,000 b. h. p., 1 hour rating, reversing type, liquid cooled 
and totally enclosed ; 

(d) Automatic and semi-automatic apparatus for starting, stopping, re- 
versing and speed control of motors 12,500 b. h. p. and over, 1 hour rating. 


Group D 


Artificial graphite in the form of blocks or rods from which a cube of 2 inches 
side can be cut and having a boron content of one part per million or less. 
Ball or roller bearings, the following :— 

Complete bearings in which any one or more of the following parts, viz., 
inner rings, outer rings, balls or rollers are made of any material other 
than :— 

(a) low carbon steel containing not more than 0.4 per cent. of carbon 
and no other elements except those present as impurities or in such low 

_ quantities as not to modify the basic characteristics of the steel. 

(b) high carbon chromium steel type En 31 as specified in British 
Standard for Wrought Steels B.S. 970: 1947 as amended; or equivalent 
types normally used in the manufacture of ball or roller bearings. 

(c) nickel-molybdenum steel type En 34 as specified in British Stand- 
ard for Wrought Steels B.S. 970: 1947 as amended; or equivalent types 
normally used in the manufacture of ball or roller bearings. 

Complete bearings processed by heat treatment for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing them for use at normal operation temperatures over 150° C. (302° F.). 

Complete bearings manufactured to tolerances closer than those shewn in 
the following tables—— 
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Complete bearings of steel alloy, as defined in (b) and (c) under this 
heading, having an inner ring bore diameter measuring less than 10 mm. 
or more than 150 mm. or, if the bearings have no inner rings, an outside 
diameter measuring less than 12.7 mm., other than :— 

(i) separable (magneto type) ball bearings, 

(ii) double row deep groove radial ball bearings, 

(iii) single or double row angular contact ball bearings, 
(iv) ball thrust bearings. 

Balls and rollers of steel alloy other than :— 

(1) balls (a) of chromium steel containing not more than 1 percent. of 
carbon and not more than 1.65 percent. of chromium and no other alloying 
elements except those present as impurities or in such low quantities as not 
to modify the basic characteristics of the steel, and 

(b) manufactured to tolerances no closer than (i) for ball sizes under 
34 mm. (1.11/32 inches) a variation per carton of +0.00508 mm, (0.0002 
inch) or a variation per shipment of +0.0127 mm. (0.0005 inch), (ii) for 
ball sizes from 34 mm. (1.11/32 inches) to 76 mm. (3 inches) a variation per 
carton of +0.0127 mm. (0.0005 inch) or a variation per shipment of 
+0.0254 mm. (0.001 inch), (iii) for ball sizes 76 mm. (3 inches) and over 
a variation per carton of +0.0127 mm, (0.0005 inch) or a variation per 
shipment of +0.0508 mm. (0.002 inch). 

(2) needle rollers. 

Inner rings and outer rings of steel alloy, sub-assemblies and retainers or 
separators capable of being used as parts for such complete bearings. 

Compressors, blowers and fans of the following descriptions ;— 

(a) Turbo-compressors, blowers and fans capable of operating with a 
mainstream internal air flow exceeding a Mach No. of 0.9; 

(b) Turbo-compressors, blowers and fans of axial flow type with a com- 
pression ratio of 2:1 or more and capable of operating with a mainstream 
internal air flow exceeding a Mach No. of 0.7; 

(c) Compressors, blowers and fans capable of either (i) an overall com- 
pression ratio of 2:1 or more coupled with a capacity of over 124,000 cu. ft. 
per minute at intake conditions, or (ii) and overall compression ratio of 
over 3: 1 coupled with a capacity of over 35,300 cu. ft. per minute at intake 
conditions ; 

(d) Compressors, blowers and fans capable of handling a mass flow of 
over 2,500 lbs. per minute and designed for operating with intake above 
normal atmospheric density. 

Crucibles, moulds and pouring rods composed of 97 per cent. or more by weight 
of beryllium oxide, magnesium oxide or zirconium oxide or composed of zirconium 
oxide stabilized with lime or magnesium oxide or with lime and magnesium oxide. 

Diamond dies and tools of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Wire drawing dies (mounted or unmounted) ; 

(b) Tools for dressing and trueing abrasive wheels; 

(c) Boring and turning tools of the kind used in machine operations ; 

(d) Core bits and drill bits of the kind used for mining and well drilling. 

Diamond grinding wheels, sticks, hones and laps. 

Diamonds, including rough cuttable diamonds (other than cut and polished 
gems) and diamond splints, bort and powder. 

Excavators, power shovels and cranes, specially designed for airborne 
transport. 

Machinery of the kind used for the manufacture of radio valves (electronic 
tubes). 

Machines of the kind used for applying insulating separators to the inner 
conductor of air spaced co-axial electrical cables. 

Metal rolling mills, including mills for the production of seamless metal tubes, 
and controls therefor. 

Soil compactors, vibrating type, of the kinds having pneumatic tyred wheels, 
and a net vehicle weight of 30,000 lbs. or over. 

Tractors, wheeled (including automotive units of trailers and semi-trailers) 
powered with engines capable of developing 100 b. h. p. or more, in which power 
may be applied to two or more axles, 


Group B 
Floating docks. . : 
Marine steam boilers having a capacity to generate 11 Ibs. or more of steam 
per square foot of tubular heating surface per hour at pressures of 450 Ibs. 
p.s.i.g. or over, and feed water heaters therefor. 
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Mechanically propelled road vehicles or chassis, in which the motive power 
may be applied to one or more front axles and one or more rear axles, other 
than tractors not elsewhere specified, and possessing any of the following 
characteristics :— 

(a) Maximum approved load capacity in excess of 1,200 lbs. and engine 
capacity in excess of 3,000 c.c. ; 

(b) Waterproofed for operation when engine submerged in water ; 

(c) Radio suppression including fully screened high tension leads. 

Parts for such vehicles, the following :— 

Front axles designed for power transmission and parts therefor ; 

Propeller shafts ; 

Transfer boxes and parts therefor. 

Locomotives, turbine, general service (line) switching and industrial types, 
for a gauge greater than 4 foot 8 inches or with an individual axle load greater 
than 12 metric tons, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Centralized traffic control (C. T. C.) systems of railway signalling controlled 
by code impulses, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Compasses and gyroscopic equipment, the following :— 

Gyro-compasses, transmitting magnetic compasses, gyro-magnetic com- 
passes, and repeaters for any of them; 

Gyroscopic stabilizers and gyroscopic steering controls. 

Group F 

Amplifiers, not elsewhere specified, the following :— 

Amplifiers designed to operate at frequencies in excess of 100 megacycles 
per second ; 

Amplifiers, tuned, having a bandwidth which exceeds 5 megacycles per 
second or 10 per cent. of the mean frequency, whichever is less. 

[“Mean frequency” means the arithmetic mean of the frequencies at 
which the power amplification is one-half of its maximum value. 

“Bandwidth” means the band of frequencies over which the power 
amplification does not drop to less than one-half of its maximum value. | 

Amplifiers, untuned, having a bandwidth, as defined above, which exceeds 
5 megacycles per second; 

Amplifiers, direct-current, having a noise level (referred to the input cir- 
cuit) of 10 watts or less or a zero drift in 1 hour corresponding to a 
change in input power of 10°” watts or less; 

Amplifiers capable of a total power output greater than 500 watts at any 
frequency or frequencies between 15 kilocycles per second and 200 kilocycles 
per second. 

Apparatus designed to jam or otherwise interfere with radio reception, and 
parts specially designed therefor. 

Apparatus for automatically sorting electronic components in respect of their 
electrical characteristics. 

Apparatus of a kind used for detecting or locating objects under water by 
magnetic, acoustic or ultrasonic methods (other than marine depth-sounders 
of a kind used solely for measuring the depth of water or the distance of sub- 
merged objects vertically below the apparatus) and parts specially designed 
for such apparatus. 

Capacitors, fixed or variable, with rated accuracy better than +1 per cent. 
at 1 megacycle per second or any higher frequency. 

Co-axial type cables, the following :— 

Cables having an attenuation not exceeding 10 decibels per 100 ft. and a 
standing wave ratio of 2 or less, when terminated in their characteristic 
impedance at 3,000 megacycles, except air-spaced disc-separated cable other 
than air-spaced cable with a continuous helical dielectric separator ; 

Cables with polytetrafluorethylene or polytrifluorochloroethylene di- 
electric. 

Communication equipment specially designed for use in aircraft or for com- 
municating with aircraft, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Communication equipment of a kind using infra-red radiation or ultrasonic 
waves, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Crystal diodes specially designed for use at frequencies of 250 or more mega- 
cycles per second, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Electric-impulse generators of a kind used for providing recurring impulses 
of peak power exceeding 10 kilowatts; and pulse-transformers and pulse-forming 
equipment being parts specially designed for such generators. 
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Electromagnetic waveguides, resonant structures and radiators of a kind used 
at frequencies exceeding 600 megacycles per second; and articles incorporating 
or specially designed to be connected to or incorporated in such waveguides, 
structures or radiators. 

Electronic and precision instruments and apparatus, not elsewhere specified, 
the following :-— 

Apparatus designed for measuring impedance, admittance, capacitance, 
or inductance at a frequency of 100 megacycles per second or more; 

Decade attenuators giving readings accurate to better than + 5 per cent. 
of the indicated value expressed in decibels, at frequencies of 1 megacycle 
per second or above; 

Apparatus designed for measuring permittivity, or power factor of di- 
electrics at frequencies of 1 megacycle per second or above ; 

Radio-frequency field strength measuring apparatus ; 

Frequency measuring apparatus of kinds having an accuracy better than 
+ 0.01 per cent. at frequencies over 30 kilocycles per second ; 

Electronic stabilized power supplies delivering a D. C. output voltage 
which :-— 

(i) varies by less than 1 per cent. of any input voltage variation 
within + 20 per cent. of the nominal, or 

(ii) varies by less than 0.1 per cent. of the maximum rated yoltage 
between no load and maximum rated load; 

Electronic and precision instruments designed for use at frequencies ex- 
ceeding 300 megacycles per second. 

Electronic vacuum tubes or valves of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Cathode-ray tubes with a screen afterglow exceeding one-half second, 
with writing speeds of more than 3,000 km. per second or with two or more 
electron guns; 

(b) Hot cathode gas-filled and mercury pool cathode tubes (thyratrons 
and ignitrons) rated for continuous operation with peak current exceeding 
100 amperes and peak voltage exceeding 9,000 volts at a pulse repetition fre- 
quency of 200 or more pulses a second; and all hydrogen thyratron tubes; 

(c) Indirectly heated valves of a kind that can be passed through a cir- 
cular hole % inch in diameter ; 

(d) Valves designed to withstand accelerations greater than 450 g.; 

(e) Valves of a kind specially designed for use at frequencies of more 
than 250 megacycles per second ; 

(f) Valves whose output-input ratio at 300 megacycles per second is 50 
per cent. or more of the output-input ratio at 20 megacycles per second when 
measured under the same operating voltages and load impedance; 

(g) Image converters and electronic storage tubes, except television 
camera tubes other than photo-conductive camera tubes; 

(h) Photo-electrie cells of the following descriptions :— 

(1) Photo-electric cells with a peak sensitivity at a wave length 
longer than 12,000 Angstrom units; 

(2) Photo-conductive cells or photo-transistors with a responsive 
time constant of 1 milli-second or less measured at the temperature at 
which the time constant is minimum. 

(i) Photo-multiplier tubes and parts specially designed therefor. 

Inductors, fixed or variable, with a rated accuracy better than + 1 per cent. 
at 1 megacycle per second or any higher frequency. 

Radiolocation apparatus (including direction finders, radar and radio-naviga- 
tion equipment) and infra-red location apparatus, other than radio direction- 
finders of a kind used at frequencies not greater than 3 megacycles per second ; 
parts and accessories specially designed for such apparatus; and equipment 
specially designed for testing or calibrating such apparatus. 

Radio-receivers, panoramic, being receivers which search automatically part 
of the radio-frequency spectrum and indicate visibly the signals received and 
parts specially designed for such receivers. 

Radio relay communications equipment and parts and sub-assemblies spe- 
cially designed therefor. 

Radio spectrum analysers, being apparatus capable of indicating the single- 
frequency components of multifrequency oscillations; and parts specially de- 
signed therefor. : 

Radio transmitters and transmitter amplifiers designed to operate at fre- 
quencies of 30 megacycles. per second or more (other than commercial broad- 
cast amplitude modulation, frequency modulation and television transmitters, 
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operating at less than 250 megacycles per second and designed for fixed per- 
manent installation and commercial single speech channel land mobile communi- 
cation equipment operating at less than 180 megacycles per second) and parts 
and sub-assemblies specially designed therefor. 

Resistors, fixed or variable, with a rated accuracy better that + 1 per cent, 
at 1 megacycle per second or any higher frequency. 

Telegraph apparatus designed for the transmission or reception of messages at 
a speed exceeding 200 words per minute or 150 bauds, whichever is less; and 
parts and accessoriess specially designed therefor. 

Transistors and parts specifically designed therefor. 


Group G 

Acceleration tubes and focusing tubes of the kinds used in mass spectrometers 
or mass spectrographs. 

Balances, the following :— 

(a) electronic, capable of detecting differences in weight smaller than 10 
micrograms; and parts specifically designed therefor ; 

(b) of a sensitivity of 0.1 microgram or better. 

Cameras, high speed cinematograph, capable of recording at rates in excess 
of 250 frames per second, not elsewhere specified. 

Cathode ray oscilloscope cameras. 

Cathode ray oscilloscopes, the following :— 

(i) incorporating amplifiers with a bandwidth (defined as the band of 
frequencies over which the power amplification does not drop to less than 
one-half of its maximum value) greater than 5 megacycles, or 

(ii) having a time base shorter than 0.05 microseconds per centimeter, or 

(iii) incorporating, or designed to use cathode ray tubes with more than 
one electron gun, or 

(iv) incorporating three or more cathode ray tubes, or 

(v) employing accelerating potentials in excess of 5,000 volts, and parts 
and aecessories specially designed therefor. 

Amplifiers which are accessories or sub-assemblies specially designed for 
the cathode ray oscilloscopes specified in (i) above. 

Computors, electronic, other than office calculating machines. 

Cyclotrons, belt-type electrostatic generators (Van de Graaff machines), syn- 
chro-cyclotrons, betatrons, synchrotrons, linear accelerators and other electro- 
nuclear machines capable of imparting energies greater than 1,000,000 electron 
volts to a nuclear particle or an ion, and magnets specially designed for such 
electronuclear machines. 

Electron microscopes and electron guns and electron objective, projection and 
condenser lenses (magnetic or electrostatic) therefor. 

Electronic fluxgate magnetometers and parts specially designed therefor. 

Fluorimeters of the kinds in which ultra-violet light is used as the exciting 
source and photomultiplier tubes or photo-cells are used as the detecting or 
amplifying devices. 

Ion separators, electro-magnetic, including mass spectrographs and mass spec- 
trometers. 

Leak-detecting instruments of the mass spectrometer type. 

Magnetic recorders or reproducers (other than those designed for voice or 
music) and parts and recording media specially designed therefor. 

Measuring and counting apparatus, not elsewhere specified, of the following 
descriptions : 

(a) capable of measuring time intervals of 1 second or less with an 
error not exceeding 2 per cent. of the interval measured or an error of 20 
microseconds, whichever is the greater ; 

(b) capable of counting at over 50,000 counts per second. 

Micro-flash apparatus capable of giving a flash of 1/100,000 second or shorter 
duration, or with a frequency of 200 flashes or more per second. 

Optical curve generators (grinders, surfacers and polishers) capable of pro- 
ducing aspherical curves, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Piezo-electric quartz crystals and plates, worked or unworked. 

Positive-ion sources suitable for use in cyclotrons, mass spectrometers and the 
like. 

Radiation detection instruments and components, designed or capable of being 
adapted for the detection or measurement of nuclear radiations, the following :— 

Amplifiers designed for use in nuclear measurements, including linear 
amplifiers, pre-amplifiers and distributed chain amplifiers ; 
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Coincidence units for use with Geiger-Muller or proportional counters; 

Electroscopes and electrometers, including dosimeters other than (i) stu- 
dent types; (ii) simple metal leaf electroscopes; (iii) dosimeters specially 
designed for use with medical X-ray equipment; and (iv) electro-static 
measuring instruments ; 

Equipment, not elsewhere specified, for health monitoring against radiation 
hazards, other than photographic film and equipment containing it; 

Geiger-Muller counter tubes and proportional counters ; 

Instruments capable of measuring a current of less than one micro-micro- 
ampere ; 

Ionization chambers ; 

Ionization measuring equipment suitable for the radiation survey of ter- 
rain and plant sites; 

Neutron counters containing boron, beron trifluoride, or hydrogen ; 

Blectron multiplier units activated by positive ions; 

Quenching units for Geiger-Muller counters ; 

Resistors of resistance of not less than 1,000 megohms ; 

Scaling units and rate meters, suitable for use in radiation detection; 

Scintillation counters incorporating a photomultiplier tube; 

Scintillation counter phosphors, the following: single crystals and scintil- 
lation phosphors for use in radiation detection instruments, of volume greater 
than 1 cu. in. (16 cu. cm.) ; 

Valves (tubes), electrometer, designed to handle input currents less than 
1 micro-microampere. 

Resistors, temperature-sensitive, of a kind used in bolometers or in the meas- 
urement of electric power below 10 milliwatts (other than electric lamps). 

Spectrographs, spectrometers, monochrometers and associated measuring equip- 
ment of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Grating types with, or designed for use with, diffraction gratings 
(originals or replicas, plane or concave) and gratings therefor ; 

(b) Prism types :— 

(i) capable of a spectrum length of 20 cms. between 9,000 and 2,000 
Angstrom units, or 

(ii) designed for use with prisms having refracting face 35 mm. or 
more in width; 

(@) Infra-red types, having an effective total prism base length over 2 
inches ; 

(d)* Recording or controlling densitometers or other equipment specially 
designed for the quantitative assessment of spectrographic records ; except :— 

(i) instruments'liniited to the use of replica plane grating not exceed- 
ing 1 inch in ruled width, and gratings therefor, 
(ii) instruments of the “circle” type incapable of direct measuring 
to less than 5 seconds of arc. 
Valve voltmeters (other than voltmeters specially designed for testing tele- 
phone lines) of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Direct-current voltmeters with full-scale range of 1 millivolt or less; 

(b) Alternating-current voltmeters with full-scale range of 10 microvolts 
or less. 

X-ray and electron diffraction apparatus, the following :— 

Electron diffraction units and parts specially designed therefor. 

Powder cameras of the type having a heating element for temperatures 
of 500° C. (932° F.) or over; 

Single crystal oscillating and rotating X-ray goniometers of the kinds 
having X-ray film or plate holders ; 

X-ray diffraction units, incorporating or designed for use with such tubes, 
and parts specially designed for such units; 

X-ray tubes having more than one window ; 

Group H- 
Carbony! iron powder. 
Ferro-alloys whether briquetted or not, the following :— 

Ferro-columbium (niobium) ; 

Ferro-columbium (niobium) -tantalum ; 

Ferro-molybdenum ; 

Ferro-tantalum ; 

Ferro-uranium. 


73122—56—pt. 2——-17 
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Fissionable materials, the following:—plutonium, uranium enriched in the 
isotope 233 or in the isotope 235, and materials artificially enriched by any of 
the foregoing. 

Magnetic materials in any form having :— 

(i) initial permeability 20,000 or over, or 
(ii) remanance 85 per cent. of maximum flux or over, or 
(iii) energy product 10° gausses’ oersteds or over, or 
(iv) core loss of 0.5 watt per lb. when B equals 13,000 gausses and 50 cycles 
per second or less. 
or when they are in the form of sheet or strip a thickness of 0.003 inch or less. 

Mercury. 

Metals in the form of angles, anodes, bars (including busbars, notched bars, 
sheet bars and wire bars), billets, blocks, blooms, cakes, castings and forgings, 
cathodes, channels, circles, discs, dust, flakes, foil, grains, granules, ingots, ingot 
bars, lumps, pellets, pigs, pipes, plates, powder, pressings and stampings, ribbons, 
rods (including welding electrodes and rods, wire rods and rolled wire), sections, 
shapes, sheets, shot, slabs, stick, strip, sponge, tubes (including tube rounds, 
squares and hollows), wire (drawn or extruded, bare, whether stranded or not, 
including cables, ropes and spirals), and scrap, old metal and metallic residues, 
as follows :— 

Alloy steels containing by weight one or more of the following constitu- 
ents :-— 
(a) 6 per cent. or more of molybdenum ; 
(b) 3 per cent. or more of molybdenum and more than 14 per cent. 
of chromium ; 
(ec) 6 per cent. or more of cobalt; 
(d) 0.25 per cent. or more of columbium (niobium) or tantalum; 
(e) 35 per cent. or more of nickel; 
(f) 35 per cent, or more of alloying elements (other than iron) one 
of which is nickel. 
Aluminum alloys containing by weight one or more of the following 
constituents :— 
(a) 1 per cent. or more of copper ; 
(b) 4 per cent. or more of frahic; 
(ec) 3.5 per cent. or more of silicon; 
(d) 3.5 per cent. or more of magnesium. 
Aluminium powder, not elsewhere specified, other than polished flake. 
Beryllium and alloys containing by weight more than 50 per cent. of 
beryllium, other than windows for medical X-ray machines. 
Cobalt. 
Columbium (niobium) and alloys containing by weight 50 per cent. or 
more of columbium. 
Jermanium. 
Magnesium alloys containing by weight one or more of the following con- 
stituents :-— 
(a) 0A per cent. or more of zirconium; 
(b) 1.5 per cent. or more of thorium; 
(c) 1.0 per cent. or more of cerium mischmetall. 
Molybdenum and alloys, not elsewhere specified, containing by weight 
20 per cent. or more of molybdenum. 
Nickel and alloys containing by weight 30 per cent. or more of nickel 
other than foil and ribbon). 
Tantalum. 
Titanium and alloys containing by weight 50 per cent. or more of titanium. 
Thorium and alloys containing by weight 1.5 per cent. or more of thorium. 
Uranium and alloys containing uranium. 

Minerals, raw and treated, and residues, slag and tailings thereof, which 
contain by weight 0.05 per cent. or more of uranium or thorium or any combina- 
tion thereof, including :— 

Carnotite, pitchblende and monazite sand and other ores containing 
uranium or thorium. 

Molybdenum carbides, cemented or sintered. 

Ores and concentrates, the following :— 

Beryllium (other than gem grade beryl) ; 

Cobalt (including residue and arsenical crystals) ; 
Columbium (niobium) ; 

Copper (including regulus and matte) ; 
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Molybdenum ; 

Nickel (including primary residues and matte) ; 

Tantalum. 

Platinum clad molybdenum pipes and tubing. 

Scrap metal and old metal, not elsewhere specified, the following :— 

Aluminum. 

Iron and steel. 

Silicon of a purity of 99.9 per cent. or more. 

Tungsten wire and filament, coated or uncoated. 

Wire ropes, cord and strand, made of :— 

(a) phosphor bronze;-or 

(b) stainless steel containing-by weight 12 per cent. or more of chromium 
and up to 20 per cent. of nickel. 

Woven wire mesh composed of wire containing 95 per cent. or more of nickel 
and containing 60 or more wires per linear centimetre. 

Zirconium metal and alloys containing by weight more than 50 per cent. zir- 
conium, in which the ratio of hafnium content to zirconium content is less than 
one part to 500 parts by weight, and manufactures wholly thereof. 

Group I 

Barium nitrate. 

Bromide trifluoride. 

Chlorine trifluoride. 

Compounds of uranium or thorium other than medicinal preparations. 

Compounds, the following :— 

Beryllium, 

Cobalt, other than paint driers, organic artificial colouring matters and 
paint pigments. 

Germanium, 

Molybdenum, containing by weight more than 35 per cent. of molybdenum, 
other than organic artificial colouring matters containing by weight less 
than 50 per cent. of molybdenum, 

Tantalum, 

Zirconium in which the ratio of hafnium content to zirconium content 
is less than 1 part to 500 parts by weight. 

Deuterium and compounds, mixtures and solutions containing deuterium, 
including heavy water and heavy paraffin, in which the ratio of deuterium atoms 
to hydrogen atoms exceeds 1: 500 by number. 

Dinitrotoluenes. 

Florinated hydrocarbons, the following :— 

Monochlorotrifluoromethane ; 

Dichloromonofiuoromethane ; 

Monochlorodifluoromethane ; 

Trichlorotrifluoroethane ; 

Dichlorotetrafluoroethane ; 

Trichlorodifluoroethane ; 

Difluoroethane ; 

Monochlorodifluoroethane. 

Fluorine. 

Furfury! alcohol and tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol. 

Glycols and their derivatives, the following :— 

Ethylene glycol (ethanediol-1, 2), propylene glycol (propanediol-1, 2) and 
mixtures consisting mainly of one or both thereof; thiodiglycol and mixtures 
consisting mainly thereof. 

Guanidine nitrate. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. 

Hydrazine, hydrazine hydrate and hydrazine salts. 

Hydrogen peroxide solutions containing by weight 50 per cent. or more hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

Lead azide, lead styphnate and lead thiocyanate. 

Materials, suitable for use.in refractories, composed of 97 per cent. or more by 
weight of beryllium oxide, magnesium-oxide or zirconium oxide, or composed of 
zirconium oxide stabilized with lime or magnesum oxide or lime and magnesium 
oxide. ° 

Nickel oxide. 

Pentaerythritol., 

Picrie acid. 
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Polymethyl-methacrylates in the form of clear sheet or sheeting, whether or 
not laminated, 44, inch thick or more. 
Sodium azide. 
Silicone fluids and rubbers. 
Stabilizers for explosives, the following :— 
Ethy! and methyl centralites ; 
Diphenylamine: 
NN-diphenylurea (unsymmetrical diphenylurea) ; 
Methyl-NN-diphenylurea (methyl unsymmetrical diphenylurea) ; 
Ethyl-NN-diphenylurea (ethyl unsymmetrical diphenylurea ) ; 
Ethyl phenyl urethane; 
Diphenyl urethane; 
Diortho tolyl-urethane ; 
2-Nitrodiphenylamine, 
Tetrafluoroethylene, polytetrafluoroethylene and manufactures wholly thereof. 
Trifiluorochloroethylene, polytrifiluorochloroethylene and manufactures wholly 
thereof. 


Group J 
Additives for lubricating oils.and greases and for diesel fuels. 
Fuels, the following :— 

Gasoline, motor and aviation; 

Kerosene ; 

Reference fuels, referee fuels and calibrating fuels. 

High octane blending agents for aircraft fuels, the following :— 

(a) Alkylates, aviation grade. 

(b) Codimer. 

(c) Cumene (isopropyl benzene). 

(d) Diisobutylene. 

(e) Diisopropyl (2,3-dimethylbutane). 

(f) Ethyl benzene. 

(z) Hydrocodimers. 

(h) Hydropolymers. 

(i) Isooctanes. 

(j) Isoheptanes. 

(k) Isohexanes, 

(1) Isopentane. 

(m) Isopropylether. 

(n) Monomethylaniline, 

(o) Neohexane. 

(p) Neopentane. 

(q) Triptane (2,2,3-trimethylbutane). 

Hydraulic fluids, the following: 

Petroleum based, having kinematic viscosity of 4.6 centistokes or greater 
at 210° F. and pour point of —30° F. or lower and viscosity index of 130 or 
higher : 

Synthetic. 

Lubricating oil sand greases, petroleum based and synthetic (ester type). 
Tetra-thyl lead, tetra-ethyl lead fluid and mixtures containing more than 
3 c. ce. of tetra-ethyl lead per gallon. 


Group K 
Butyl synthetic rubber. 
Pneumatic tyre casings (other than types specially designed for tractors and 
farm implements) of the following descriptions :— 
(a) specially constructed to be bulletproof or to run when deflated ; 
(b) in the following sizes and ply ratings :— 
8 ply rating and over in the size 9.00 x 16; 
10 ply rating and over in the size 34 x 7; 
12 ply rating and over in the sizes 14.00 x 20 and 12.00 x 20; 
36 ply rating and over in the sizes 16.00 x 21 and over. 
(c) with off-the-road treads in the following sizes and ply ratings :— 
6 ply rating and over in the sizes 8.00 x 16, 6.50 x 20 and 6.50 x 19: 
8 ply rating and over in the sizes 9.00 x 20, 7.50 x 20 and 7.00 x 20. 
Tires and inner tubes specially designed for aircraft. 
Water lubricated bearings with bearing surface made of Buna N compounds. 
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Group L 
Balloons of 2,425 Ibs. or more envelope weight deflated, designed for free flight 
put not for the carriage of personnel. 
Raw optical glass in the mass (tinted or untinted), the following :— 
Blocks, plates (slabs), pressings and moulds (other than rough-moulded 
lenses and prisms), with a unit weight of 1 kg. or more; 
Rough-moulded lenses or prisms with a unit weight of 0.5 kg. or more. 
Paper or synthetic film for dielectric use (condenser tissue), the following :— 
Synthetic film 0.0015 inch or less in thickness ; 
Coated paper 0.0015 inch or less in thickness ; 
Uncoated paper 0.0004 inch or less in thickness. 
Nylon cloth specially designed for the manufacture of parachutes. 


Group M 

Aircraft and aircraft engines. and parts specially designed therefor. 

Amphibian vehicles. 

Appliances for accelerating the take-off of aircraft. 

Arms and munitions. 

Articles (including vehicles), not elsewhere specified, specially designed or 
adapted for the use of armed forces, and parts specially designed therefor. 

Cameras specially designed or adapted for aerial survey or reconnaissance. 

Uxplosives as defined in Section 3 of the Explosives Act, 1875. 

Gilding metal, clad steel. 

Infra-red night driving apparatus. 

Kine-theodolites. 

Landing mats for aircraft. 

Link trainers. 

Machinery and machine tools and apparatus specially designed or adapted for 
the production of arms, munitions or articles specially designed or adapted for 
the use of armed forces. 

Noxious gases of the following descriptions :— 

Bromacetone ; 

Brombenzyleyanide ; 
Brom-methylethylketone ; 

Chloropicrin ; 

Cyanogen chloride: 

Dibromdimethyl ether ; 

Dichlordimethyl ether ; 
Diphenylaminechlorarsine ; 
Diphenylchlorarsine ; 

Diphenyleyanarsine ; 

Ethyl bromacetate; 

Ethyl iodacetate ; 

Ethyldibromarsine; 

Hthyldichlorarsine ; 

Lewisite (chlorvinyldichlorarsine and dichlordivinyl chlorarsine) ; 
Methyldichlorarsine ; 
Monochlormethylchlorformate ; 

Mustard gas (dichlorethylsulphide) ; 
Phenylearbylamine chloride (phenylimidocarbonyl chloride) ; 
Phenyldibromarsine ; 

Phenyldichlorarsine ; 

Phosgene ; 

Trichlormethylchlorformate (diphosgene). 

Rocket motors and parts specially designed therefor. 

Searchlights of which the reflectors have a diameter of 90 cm. or more, parts 
specially designed therefor ; and control gear for all searchlights. 

Supply dropping apparatus for aircraft. 

Telecontrol equipment suitable for controlling pilotless aircraft and guided 
weapons. 

LIST It 


Vertical boring and turning mills, non-automatic types, with table diameter 
of 72 inches or more but not more than 96 inches. 

Fine boring machines capable of an accuracy of 0.005 inch or better, produc- 
tion types. 

Combination horizontal spindle boring, drilling and milling machines. 
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Horizontal spindle bed type automatic milling machines (cycle type), with 
table 20 inches wide and over or 48 inches long and over. 

Planing machines, plano-milling machines, and combination planing and mill- 
ing machines with capacity for workpieces 4 feet or more but not 6 feet or more 
wide or 15 feet or more but not 20 feet or more long. 

Forging hammers, the following :— 

Gravity hammers having a falling weight of 3 tons or more but not more 
than 6 tons; 

Steam, air or mechanical hammers of rated size 21% tons or more but 
not more than 5 tons. 

Forging machines, the following :— 

Forging machines capable of operating on bar stock exceeding 3% inches 
in diameter (or of equivalent cross-section) ; 

Roll forging machines. 

Pumps, other than vacuum pumps, delivering liquids separately or in com- 
bination with solids or gases or solids and gases and having all parts in con- 
tact with the flow made of or lined with metals or alloys containing 10 per cent. 
or more of chromium or nickel, separately or combined. 

Pipe valves and cocks having all parts in contact with the flow made of or 
lined with metals or alloys containing 10 per cent. or more of chromium or nickel, 
separately or combined, other than valves of the following descriptions :— 

(a) Check, non-return and float valves; 

(b) Pressure relief valves designed for working pressures of less than 
450 p. s. i. g.; 

(c) Valves and cocks specially designed for milking machines or for 
electrical household refrigerators or home freezers. 

Welded or seamless steel line pipe over 24 inches outside diameter conform- 
ing with the specification of the American Petroleum Institute for line pipe. 

Welded or seamless steel casing and tubing conforming with the specification 
of the American Petroleum Institute for oil country tubular products. 

Electric motors not elsewhere specified of 5,000 b. h. p. or more but not 12,500 
b. h. p. or more, 1 hour rating; and automatic and semi-automatic apparatus 
for starting, stopping, reversing and speed control of the foregoing motors. 

Turbines of 2,000 b. h. p. and over (other than those incorporated in gener- 
ator sets) and wheels and blading therefor. 

Complete ball or roller bearings, not elsewhere specified, made of high carbon 
chromium steel, type En 31, or of nickel-molybdenum steel, type En 34, as speci- 
fied in British Standard for Wrought Steels B. S. 970:1947, as amended, or of 
equivalent steels of those types normally used in the manufacture of ball or 
roller bearings, the following: 

Separable (magneto type) ball bearings ; 

Double row deep groove radial ball hearings; 

Single or double row angular contact ball bearings ; 

Ball thrust bearings; 

Other types having an inner-ring bore diameter of 10 mm» or more but 
not more than 150 mm. or, if the bearing has no inner ring, an outside 
diameter of 12.7 mm. or more. 

Outer rings, inner rings, sub-assemblies, retainers, or separators Gigable of 
being used only as parts for such ball and roller bearings. 

Mechanically-propelled road vehicles or chassis, not elsewhere specified or 
included, in which motive power may be applied to one or more front axles 
and one or more rear axles, other than tractors not elsewhere specified, and 
the following parts therefor: 

Front axles designed for power transmission and parts therefor ; 

Propeller shafts ; 

Transfer boxes and parts therefor. 

Railway well waggons with a carrying capacity of 80 tons or over. 

HJectronic automatic controlling units, whether or not including associated 
regulating units, designed to regulate flow by continuous action as a function 
of one or more industrial process variables and capable of operating a regulat- 
ing valve by pneumatic, hydraulic or ‘electrical means in response to a voltage 
produced by a measuring unit in the process stream. 

“Controlling unit” means the unit comprising those elements which apply 
control action to the regulating units in relation to the deviation which it 
determines by comparing (by using an electronic feed-back stabilized amplifier) 
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the desired value with the value of the controlled condition as indicated by 
the measuring unit. 

Continuous measuring pH equipment, whether separate or as components of 
other pH equipment, the following : 

Amplifiers which include automatic temperature compensation as a 
function of the amplifier and are capable of operating on an input of 1 
micro-microampere. 

Electrode assemblies of the flow or immersion type which include a resist- 
ance thermometer element and a glass electrode of 250 megohms or higher 
at 25°C, designed for use with the foreging amplifiers. 

Aluminum metal and alloys, not elsewhere specified, in crude forms (primary 
and secondary), including ingots, pigs, blooms, slabs, billets, blocks, grains, 
granules, lumps, notched bars, pellets and wire bars. 

Titanium carbide, 

Toluene. 


[From the Board of Trade Journal of October 23, 1954] 
EXPorRTS OF STRATEGIC GOODS 


The following amendments should be made in the lists of goods the export of 
which to the Soviet Bloc is controlled, which appeared on pages 782 to 788 of last 
week’s Board of Trade Journal. 

LIST I 
Group I 

For “Deuterium and compounds, mixtures and solutions containing deuterium, 
including heavy water and heavy paraflin, in which the ratio or deuterium 
atoms to hydrogen atoms exceeds 1: 500 by number” substitute “Deuterium and 
compounds, mixtures and solutions containing deuterium, including heavy water 
and heavy paraffin, in which the ratio of deuterium atoms to hydrogen atoms ex- 
ceeds 1:5,000 by number.” 


Group J 


For “Tetra-ethyl lead, tetra-ethyl lead fluid and mixtures containing more than 
3c. c. of tetra-ethyl lead per gallon” substitute “Tetra-ethyl lead, tetra-ethyl lead 
fluid and mixtures containing more than 3.6 c. c. of tetra-ethyl lead per gallon.” 


Group K 
In the definition of pneumatic tyre casings replace “(c) with off the road treads 
in the following sizes and ply ratings :— 
“6-ply rating and over in the sizes 8.00 x 16, 6.50 x 20 and 6.50 x 19; 
“8-ply rating and over in the sizes 9.00 x 20, 7.50 x 20 and 7.00 x 20” 
by 
“(¢c) with off the road treads in the following sizes and ply ratings :— 
“6-ply rating and over in the sizes 7.00 x 16, 6.50 x 20 and 6.50 x 19; 
“8-ply rating and over in the sizes 9.00 x 20, 7.50 x 20 and 7.00 x 20.” 


Group L 
For “Balloons of 2,425 Ib. or more envelope weight deflated, designed for free 
flight but not for the carriage of personnel” substitute Balloons of 2.425 lb. or 
more envelope weight deflated, designed for free flight but not for the carriage of 
personnel.” 
LIST 11 


For “Fine boring machines capable of an accuracy of 0.005 inch or better, 
production types” substitute “fine boring machines, capable of an accuracy 
of 0.0005 inch or better, production types.” 


. 


{From the Board of Trade Journal, August 20, 1955] 
TRADE WirH Soviet Bioc: List or Goops CONTROLLED FoR STRATEGIC REASONS 


On October 16, 1954, the Board of Trade Journal (pages 782-788) published the. 
list of goods, other than ships, the export of which to the Soviet bloe (as distinct 
from China) was controlled for strategic reasons and which might not, therefore, 
be exported to the Soviet bloc countries without approval. List I showed the 
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goods, other than ships, which were subject to embargo, and List II those of which 
the export was subject to quantitative limitation. 

Since those lists were published the controls, which continue in force, have 
been subject to revisions made as a result of consultations with the other coun- 
tries who co-operate with the United Kingdom in this respect. Details of the 
revisions are given below. 

The necessary changes in export licensing control have already been made and 
were announced in the Board of Trade Journal of July 9 (page 74). 

Corresponding consequential changes to the Transhipment Open General 
Licence of January 8, 1955, and to the Strategic Goods (Control) Order, 1954, 
covering the embargoed goods, will come into effect on August 26, 1955. From 
the same date this latter Order will apply to North Vietnam in addition to the 
Soviet bloc and China. 

Applications for licences or requests for further information should be ad- 
dressed to the Export Licensing Branch, Board of Trade, Atlantic House, Hol- 
born Viaduct, E. C. 1. 

Copies of the Amendment to the Transhipment Open General Licence and of 
the Strategic Goods (Control) (Amendment) Order, 1955, S. I. 1955 No. 1280, can 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, price 3d. (by post 414d.), respectively. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE LISTS 


Delete the following: 
List I 

Group B.—Dielectric driers for bacteriological materials. 

Group O.—Hletcrical machinery of the following descriptions: (a) Generators, 
generating sets and synchronous condensers of a maximum continuous rating of 
10,000 kW. and over and stators and rotors therefor. 

Group D.—Machines of the kind used for applying insulating separators to the 
inner conductor of air spaced coaxial electrical cables. 

Group F.—Coaxial type cables, the following: 

Cables having an attenuation not exceeding 10 decibels per 100 ft. and a 
standing wave ratio of 2 or less, when terminated in their characteristic 
impedance at 3,000 megacycles, except air-spaced dise-separated cable other 
than air-spaced cable with a continuous helical dielectric separator ; 

Cables with polytetrafluoroethylene or polytrifluorochloroethylene dielec- 
tric. 

Group G.—Micro-flash apparatus capable of giving a flash of 1/100,000 second 
or shorter duration, or with a frequency of 200 flashes or more per second. 

Group H.—Nickel and alloys containing by weight 30 per cent. or more of 
nickel (other than foil and ribbon). 

Group I.—Tetra-ethyl lead, tetra-ethyl lead fluid and mixtures containing 
more than 3 c. c. of tetra-ethyl lead per gallon. 


List IT 

Electric motors not elsewhere specified at 5,000 b. h. p. or more but not 12,500 
b. h. p. or more, I hour rating; and automatic and semi-automatic apparatus for 
starting, stopping, reversing and speed control of the foregoing motors. 

Turbines of 2,000 b. h. p. and over (other than those incorporated in generator 
sets) and wheels and blading therefor, 

Insert the following: 


List I 
Group C.—Electrical machinery of the following descriptions: 

(a) Generators, turbo-generators and synchronous condensers of a maxi- 
mum continuous rating of 60,000 kilowatts and over, and stators and rotors 
therefor ; 

Turbines of 85,000 b. h. p. and over, all types, and the following parts thereof: 

(a) Turbine wheels; 

(b) Blading for turbines. 

Group D.—Machines of a kind used for making telecommunications cables, 
the following: 
(1) Machines of the kind specially designed for the manufacture of multipair 
electric cables for telecommunication purposes: 
‘ se) Machines of the kind used for applying insulating material to con- 
uctors ; 
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(b) Machines of the kind used for laying conductors together or for 
applying an insulating, separating, binding or identifying material thereto. 

(2) Machines of a kind specially designed for the manufacture of coaxial 
electric cables: 

(a) Machines of the kind used for applying insulating separators to inner 
conductor of air-spaced coaxial electric cables ; 

(b) Machines of the kind used for applying metal strip or sheet to form 
the outer conductor of coaxial electric cables. 

(3) Machines of the kind used for laying up or stranding conductors, pairs, 
quads, multiple units thereof, or coaxial tubes, to form complete cable cores or 
parts thereof. 

Group F.—Cables, electric, armoured, containing two or more cores insulated 
with rubber, natural or synthetic, or plastic material. 

Communications cable, the following: 

(1) Any type containing more than one pair of conductors and containing any 
conductor (single or stranded) exceeding 0.9 millimetre in diameter, 

(2) Coaxial type cables, the following: 

(a) Having an attenuation not exceeding 10 decibels per 100 feet and 
a standing wave ratio of 2 or less, when terminated in their characteristic 
impedance at 3,000 megacycles ; 

(b) All air-spaeed types; 

(c) Insulated with pelytetrafluoroethylene or polytrifluorochloroethylene, 

(3) Submarine cables of all types. 

Line communications transmission equipment, the following: 

(a) Terminal and intermediate repeater or amplifier equipment designed 
to deliver, carry or receive frequencies higher than 10 kilocycles per second 
into, or in, a line communications system ; 

(b) Multi-channel telegraph terminal transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment ; 

(ec) Specialized components, accessories and sub-assemblies for the above 
equipment, 

Group G.—Photographie micro-flash apparatus capable of giving a flash of 
1/100,000 second or shorter duration, or with a frequency of 200 flashes or more 
per second. 

Group H,—Nickel and alloys containing by weight 30 per cent, or more of nickel. 

Group J.—Tetra-ethy! lead, tetra-ethyl lead fluid and mixtures containing more 
than 3.6 ¢. c. of etra-ethyl lead per gallon, 

Group M.—Refueling apparatus and appliances, aircraft, the following: 

(a) Aireraft pressure refuellers and aircraft refuellers, open circuit, hay- 
ing a pumping eapacity of over 100 gallons per minute; 

(b) Pressure refuelling hose-end couplings or units and pressure flow con- 
trol valves of the kind specially designed for aireraft pressure refuelling ; 

(c) Ring mains dispensers, aircraft services or other appliances incorpo- 
rating any of the articles specified in (b) above. 


List II 


Electrical machinery of the following descriptions: 

(a) Generators, turbo-generators, synchronous condensers and motor gen- 
erator sets of 5,000 kW. and over but not 60,000 kW. and over, and stators 
and rotors therefor ; 

(b) Motors, not elsewhere specified, of 5,000 b. h. p. or more but not 12,500 
b. h. p. or more, 1 hour rating: 

(c) Automatie and semi-automatic apparatus for starting, stopping, re- 
versing and speed control of motors 5,000 b. h. p. or more but not 12,500 
b. h. p. or more, 1 hour rating. 

Turbines of the following descriptions: 

(a) Turbines of 7,000 b. h, p. and over but not 85,000 b. h. p. and over, all 
types ; 

(b) Turbines of 2,000 b. h. p. and over, other than those designed for 
driving electric generators; 

and the following parts thereof : 

Turbine wheels; 

Blading for turbines, 

Alloy steels, not elsewhere specified, containing by weight 6 per cent or more 
of nickel and. a combined content of 22 per cent or more of nickel and chromium 
in the forms of angles, bars, billets, blooms, castings and forgings, channels, 
ingots, pigs, pipes, plates, rods (including welding electrodes and rods), sections, 
sheets, slabs, strip, tubes (including tube rounds, squares and hollows) and wire. 





SUPPLEMENTAL DATA 


No. 1 


During testimony given before the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations on March 7, 1956, regarding East-West trade, Senator Henry M. Jackson 
received permission of the chairman (see footnote 2, p. 329) to place in the record 
pertinent Comments made by Gen. Thomas D. White, Vice Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force, at the General Electric dinner in Cincinnati, Ohio, on February 
9, 1956, as follows: 

“* * *°The Soviets are presently beating us at our own game—production. 
They have halved our lead time on the heavy jet bomber, and in developing and 
producing all other aircraft, their lead time is considerably less than ours * * *, 
They have been and are outproducing us in all categories but medium jet 
bombers.” 

“In airplane after airplane they are approaching us in quality and surpassing 
us in quantity. We believe we have a better Air Force—but that superiority now 
rests almost entirely upon our better system of worldwide bases and upon our 
better, more experienced crews,” 

The following statement by Gen. Nathan Twining before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on February 21, 1956, was subsequently submitted for the 
record by Senator Henry M. Jackson: 

“The Soviets * * * have long since passed us in quantity and they are making 
remarkable strides in quality. 

“We have retained a lead in quality. The Soviets are attempting to close this 
gap by greatly increasing their research and development efforts. This is our 
real concern. It is apparent that they are putting more men and money into this 
battle of the laboratories than we are.” 

Permission was also granted to Senator George H. Bender (see footnote 3, 
p. 331) to place in the record statements from officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment pertaining to our defense, as follows: 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, told by a reporter that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] had implied there might be need of a crash program 
for guided missiles, replied : 

“Well, I am trying to set up a program that won’t crash. 

“Question. Mr. Secretary, would you say that we are doing everything we pos- 
sibly could toward speeding the development of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile and the intermediate range ballistic missile? 

Answer. I think the answer to that would be “Yes.” Actually, it’s a little 
‘broader than that.” 

Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker told the Senate Armed Services Committee 

on February 20: 

“The Army is enthusiastic about its ability to cope with any military problem 
of the atomic age. The Army is modernizing every part of its equipment and 
wehponry as ‘well as its concepts of tactics, strategy, and logistics.” 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, answered a question on Com- 
munist numerical superiority, that “quality offsets a simple headcount.” 

In testimony before the House Appropriations Subcommittee February 9 and 
10; an edited version of which was released February 18, Mr. Donald A. Quarles, 
Secretary of the Air Force, made these points: 

First. The United States is probably well ahead of Russia in the guided mis- 
sile race. 

Second. A missile armed with a nuclear warhead is horrifying, but “it does 
not kill you any deader than a bomber does with an atomic bomb.” 

Third, Long-range bombers are the best way of reaching targets and will 

‘ continue to be in any war occurring in the next 5 years. 
Fourth. America will have B-52 bombers which can do a better job than any- 
‘ body with missiles for some time to come, 
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Fifth. Even if Russia boasts of the development of a 1,500-mile missile are 
true, it would not materially affect the balance of arms power. 

Sixth. Retaliatory bombing power is the Nation’s best defense. 

Without mentioning critics by name, Mr. Quarles told the House subcommittee: 

“T regard as highly misleading, and highly damaging to our whole position here, 
the whole line of publicity that says ‘this is an ultimate weapon, that we have 
no defense against it,’ that the first fellow that gets it is going to be on top and 
the rest might as well throw up their hands,” 

Parlier, Mr. Quarles had told the Air Force Association: 

“We have good reason to expect that the airpower [we have] will continue to 
be an effective deterrent to keep an enemy from starting a war.” 

At the same time he said: 

“T am confident that in striking power this Air Force in being is superior to 
that of any other nation.” 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force Chief of Staff, followed up Secretary 
Quarles’ House testimony with a statement to the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee February 21 that the United States Air Force is still ahead of Russia in 
top-quality combat airpower, defenses, and guided missiles. 

The missiles stir recalled a statement by Adm. Arthur Radford; Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in Atlantic City, N. J., September 15, 1955. The admiral 
pointed out: 

“In my judgment, we have an industry-science-military team which is unbeat- 
able. * * * I certainly would be unwilling to trade this combination, or any 
part of it, for that of any other power. 

“This is not a quantity arms race. We have long since leveled off our military 
strengths for the long pull. We are not attempting to match any nation plane for 
plane, gun for gun, bomb for bomb, or man for man. 

“But we are attempting to maintain a qualitative superiority in men, weapons, 
and equipment so as to discourage, and if need be, destroy an aggression with 
convincing force.” 


No. 2 
Curries Propucts Corp., 
St. Louis 17, Mo., October 27, 1955. 
Hon. Stuart B. SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In May we wrote you asking for your assistance in increasing the 
supply of aluminum for independent fabricators. In the third quarter the Gov- 
ernment aluminum stockpiling program’ was materially curtailed and we wish 
again to thank you for your efforts and counseling in our behalf. 

In the fourth quarter the Government has increased its aluminum purchases to 
the extent that it is not possible to obtain an adequate supply of metal; thus we 
are faced with the possibility of layoffs and loss operations. Seven hundred 
employees are counting on Cupples Products to maintain its record of no layoffs. 
Being a young company without opportunity to build up working capital reserve, 
loss operations can quickly become a crippling factor. Also in our business 
commercial windows are contracted for 6 months in advance of delivery. Not 
knowing about the future supply of the basic metal is a serious hindrance. 

We respectfully request that you do all possible to regulate the Government 
aluminum stockpiling program in such a way as to not materially hurt the inde- 
pendent fabricator—it goes without saying that the program should be con- 
sistent with a sound policy for national defense. It is our understanding that 
it is still possible to defer a portion of the fourth quarter stockpiling purchases. 
We would greatly appreciate your investigating this. 

Yours very truly, 
Roger E. Lorn, Jr., Treasurer. 


- 


T & W MANUFACTURING Co., 
Kansas City 26, Mo., January $3, 1956. 
Hon. Stuart B. SYMINeToN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: Your past assistance in helping up to obtain pri- 
mary aluminum has been truly significant in keeping our operations productive. 
Through your help we have been able to obtain enough primary aluminum to 
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continue production during November and December 1955, and also the major 
part of January 1956. 

However, we have just been advised by Reynolds that they will not furnish 
us any aluminum at all in January 1956. Although Kaiser has promised us a 
shipment of 10,000 pounds during Janaury, this still leaves us 30,000 pounds 
short to fill orders presently on hand. 

Reynolds stated that they would be unable to furnish us any aluminum 
during January because it was necessary for them to make up Government 
stockpiles that had been deferred. In addition, Kaiser has told us that we would 
not receive any shipments from them in February and March. 

Even including the 10,000 pounds expected from Kaiser in January, we will 
still need additional metal by the week of January 23 in order to continue 
production and fill our open orders, 

Since we were under the impression that the Government had released all 
stockpile requirements for the first 6 months of 1956, and had deferred the 
25,000 tons due from the fourth quarter 1955 until April 1956, we are wondering 
if your office cannot again be of some assistance in helping us procure the 
necessary aluminum to meet our requirements. 

Your past performance speaks for itself, and we are again trusting to your 
competent ability to aid us. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, and looking forward to recely- 
ing your reply, we remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
H,. B. Tawney, President. 


x 











